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PRELIMINARY NOTE. 



Bbcikt events, but more especially the commeDcement 
and rapid progress of a great Inter-Oceanic highway 
throngh its territories, have invested the Eepuhlic of 
Honduras in Central America with new interest and 
importance. This important international work, which is 
under contract to be delivered over in efficient working 
order in 1872, must materially affect the course of travel 
and trade between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and 
have a powerful influence in developing the vast natural 
resources of Central America in general, and of Hon- 
duras in particular. And aa these regions, soon to be 
brought into prominence and within the circle of the 
nineteenth century activity, are but imperfectly known, 
the undersigned has conceived he would be performing 
a service to the British public, and a duty to the country 
which he has the honour to represent, by reproducing, in 
an accessible form, the chapters on Honduras contained 
in that standard book, " The States of Cshtkal 
Ambrica," by the well-known traveller and author, Mr 
El G. Squieb, formerly representativfl of the United 
States in the Central American Bepublics, and more 
recently its Commissioner in Peru. 
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vi PREUMINARY NOTE. 

Mr Sqnier, to whose friendly intereBte these Bepal ^ 
owe so much, hais not only consented to this reprodao 
tioQ, but has revised these chapters, so as to give a clear 
and accarate view of the conditioa of Honduras at the 
present time. 

On terms of complete harmony with ite sister States 
— with the Bopnblic of San Salvador and Guatemala on 
one hand, and Nicaragua and Costa Bica on the other 
— Honduras has the felicity of offering a common point 
of interest to all of them in the exceptional facilities it 
affords for an adequate route of inter-oceanic communi- 
cation, which however it may benefit other countries 
and the world at iMge, must inevitably tend to the 
development and prosperity of one of the moat favoured 
portions of the American continent 

The satisfaction with which the certainty of the near 
completion of the Honduras Inter-Oceanic Bailway is 
received by Central America and the commercial world, 
is shadowed by the reflection that its success will not 
be witnessed by one of its most active, efficient,>nnsel- 
flsh, and ardently patriotic supporters, the late Don 
LsoH Altak&do, to whose memory the reproduction of 
the following chapters, which years ago he translated 
into Spanish for the benefit of his countrymen, is reve- 
rently dedicated. 

C.G. 
Wasrbn Hoitbb, 

TtJFHBLL Fabe, Causxh Road, Lokdok. 
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HONDURAS. 



CHAPTEE I. 

IHTRODUCTION — KOTEB ON THE GEOQKAPHY OF CEN- 
TRAL AMERICA IK OENBRAL, AHD OBSEBTATIOKS ON 
ITS CLIMATE, POPULATION, ETC. 

AENTBAL AMERICA, in respect of geographicd 
^ poBttion, almost realises tbe ancient idea of the 
centre of the world. Not only does it connect the hvo I 
grand divisions of the American continent, the Northern i 
and the Southern hemispheres, but its ports open to 
Europe and Africa on the east, and to Polynesia, Asia, j 
and Australia on the west. 

Looking at the map, we find, at the Isthmus of Te- 
hnantepec, the G-uIf of Mexico approaching to within 
two hundred miles of the Western Ocean. Southward 
the continent widens, embracing the high table-lands of 
Guatemala upon the west, and the broad plains of 
Tabasco, Chiapa, and Yucatan upon the north and east 
The Gulf or Bay of Honduras, however, closes around 
this section upon the south-east, and again narrows the 
continent to less than two hundred miles. The country 
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3 CENTRAL AMERICA IN GENERAL. [Chap. I. 

intervening between this bay and the Pacific, falling 
witliiti the Bepnblic of Hondnras, is marked by a com- 
plete intermption of the Cordillera, and is traversed bj 
a great traDsverse valley, running due north and sonth, 
through which the large river Ulua finds its way to the 
Atlantic, and the smaller river Goascoran flows into the 
Bay of FoQseca, ou the Pacific. Still lower down, and 
passing the grand transverse basin of Nicaragua, is the 
well-known narrow Isthmus of Panama or Darien, over 
which the tide of emigration has twice poured its floods, 
once upon Peru, and again upon the glittering shores of 
California. 

Kor are the topographical characteristics of Central 
America less remarkable than its geographical features. 
In its physical aspect and configuration of surface, it 
has very justly been observed that it is an epitome of all 
other countries and climates of the globe. High moun- 
tain ranges, isolated volcanic peaks, elevated table-lands, 
deep valleys, broad and fertile plains, and extensive 
alluvions, are here found gi-ouped together, relieved by 
large and beautiful lakes and majestic rivers ; the whole 
teeming with animal and vegetable life, and possessing 
every variety of climate, from torrid heats to the cool 
and bracing temperature of eternal spring, . 

The great chain of the Cordillera here, as in South 
America, runs nearest to the Pacific coast, but in places 
it is interrupted, and assumes the form of detached 
ranges and isolated elevations, groups or knots of hills, 
between which the streams from the interior high 
valleys or elevated plains wind their way to the two 
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Chap. I.] TOPOGRAPHICAL INFLUSNCES. 3 

oceans. Ab a consequeoce, the principal alluvions 
border on the Gulf of Mexico and the Carribbean Sea. 
Here rain falls, in greater or less abundance, for the 
entire year ; vegetation is rank, and the climate is 
damp and proportionally insalubrious. The trade- winds 
blow from the north-east ; and the moisture with which 
they are saturated, condensed on the elevated parts of 
the continent, flows down toward the Atlantic. The 
Pacific slope is therefore comparatively dry and health- 
ful, as are also the elevated regions of the interior. 

The geographical and topc^^aphical features of all 
countries have bad, and always must have, an impor- 
tant, and often a controlling, influence upon the charac- 
ter and destiny of their populations. The nature and 
extent of this influence receives a striking illustration 
both in the past and the present condition of Central 
America. At the period of the Discovery, it was found 
in the occupation of two families of men, presenting in 
respect to each other the strongest points of contrast. 
Upon the high plateaus of the interior of the country, 
and upon the Pacific declivity of the continent, where 
the rains are comparatively Hght, the country open, and 
the climate relatively cool and salubrious, were found 
great and populous communities, far advanced in civil- 
isation, and mfuntaJuing a systematised religious and 
civil organisation. Upon the Atlantic declivity, on the 
other hand, among dense forests, nourished by constant 
rwis into rank vigour, on low coasts, where marshes 
and lagoons, sweltering under a fierce sun, generated 
deadly miasmatic damps, were found savage tribes of 
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4 CENTRAL AMERICA IN GENERAL. [Chap. I. 

men, without fixed abodes, living npon tbe natural fruits 
of tbe earth, and the precarious supplies of fishing and 
the chase, without religion, and with scarcely a sem- 
blance of social or political establishmenta 

It is impossible to resist the conviction that the con- 
trasting- conditions of these two great families were 
principally due to the equally contrasting physical con- 
ditions of their respective countries. With the primi- 
tive dwellers on the Atlantic declivity of Central 
America, no considerable advance, beyond the rudest 
habits of life, was possible. He was powerless against 
the exuberant vitality of sav^e nature, which even the 
civiliBed man, with all the appUances that intelligence 
has gradually called to hie aid, is unable to subdue, and 
which still retains its ancient dominion over tbe broad 
alluvions both of Central and South America. His 
means of sastenanee were too few and too precarious to 
admit of his making permanent establishments, which, 
in tarn, would involve an adjustment of the relations of 
men and the organisation of society. He was therefore 
a hunter from necessity, nomadic in his habits, and 
obliged to dispute his life with men who, like himself, 
were scarcely less savage than the beasts of the forests. 

Civilisation could never have been developed under 
such adverse conditions. It can only originate where 
&vourable physical circumstances afford to man some 
relief from the pressure of immediate and ever-recurring 
wants — where a genial climate, and «Sk easily-cultivated 
soil, bountiful in indigenous fruits, enables him not only 
to make his permanent abode, but to devote a por- 
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Chap. I.] GEOGRAPHICAL RELATIONS. 5 

tioQ of hiB time to the improvement of his superior 
nature. 

Snch were the circumatancea which sarroaoded the 
dweller oa the high plains of HoDdoras and (}uat»- 
mala. There, wide and fertile savannas invited to 
agriculture, and yielded to the rudest implements of 
cultivation an ample harvest The maize, that great 
support of aboriginal civilisation in America, was pro- 
bably indigenous there, and was thence carried north- 
ward over Mexico and the Floridas by the various 
families who established themselves in those regions, 
and whose languages and traditions point to the pla- 
teaus of G-uatemala as their original seat 

The natural relations of Central America, as indi- 
cated by the physical facts already pointed out, are 
clearly with the Pacific and the states which now exist 
or may spring into existence upon that coast To Cali- 
fornia and the greater part of Mexico, as also to some 
of the states of South America, it must come, sooner or 
later, to sustain a position corresponding with that 
which the West Indies have held toward the United 
States and Europe, with the important addition of 
being an established route of travel, and perhaps ulti- 
mately of commerce, between the Eastern and Western 
hemispheres. Its destiny is plaioly written in the out- 
lines of its coast, and is printed on its surface, not less 
than demonstrated by its gec^aphical position. 

The peculiarities of Central America, in respect of 
configuration of surface, will explain the almost endless 
variety of climate to which I have alluded, and which is 
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6 CENTRAL AMERICA IN GENERAL. [Chap. I. 

nowhere more remarkable than in that coontry. Situ- 
ated between 8° and 17° north latitude, were it not for 
these features, the general temperature would be some- 
what higher than that of the West Indies. As it is, 
the climate of the coast is nearly the same with that of 
the islandB alluded to, and exceedingly uniform. It is 
modified somewhat by the shape and position of the 
shore, and by the proximity of the mountains, as well as 
by the prevailing winds. The heat on the Pacific coast 
is not, however, so oppressive as on the Atlantic ; less, 
perhaps, because of any considerable difference of tem- 
perature than OQ account of the greater dryness and 
purity of the atmosphere. 

What are called the "seasons" under the tropics, 
namely, the wet and dry, are much influenced in their 
commencement and duration by local causes, so that 
what is literally tme of one place can only be partially 
80 of another. The widest differences are, of course, 
between the Atlantic and Pacific slopes of the continent. 
The whole of Central America comes within the zone of 
the north-east trade-winds, which, sweeping across. the 
Atlantic, reach the continent almost saturated with 
vapour. The portion of moisture of which they are 
deprived by the Carribbean Islands is probably £^in 
nearly, if not quite, made up in their passage over the 
sea of the same name. These winds are intercepted by 
the high mountain centres of the continent, and the 
vaponr precipitated from them fiowsdown to the Atlantic, 
through a multitude of streams and rivers. But the 
mountains of Central America are not all high enough 
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Chap. I.] PREVAILmO WINDS-RAIN. 7 

to entirely intercept the trade-winds. They are, more- 
over, hroken through by transverse valleys, like that of 
the Nicaraguan lakes, and that of Comayagua in 
Honduras. As a consequence, the trades, for a greater 
part oE the year, blow eotirely across the continent, 
reaching the Pacific slope deprived of their moisture, 
and cooled by a passage over the elevated region of the 
interior. Hence result the greater salubrity of that 
declivity, the comparative coolness and dryness of its 
climate, and its consequent greater population. For 
about four months of the year, from May to October, the 
trades being intermittent, the Pacific declivity is subject 
to winds from the west and south-west, which precipitate 
their waters against the western slopes of the mountains, 
and constitute the rainy season. As these Pacific winds 
are seldom more than exaggerated Bea-breezes, and are 
rarely of more than a few hours' continuance, the rains 
which follow from them are brief, occurring generally 
in the afternoon and night It is rare to witness an 
entire day of rain, although there are occasionally 
meteoric combinations which produce what the Span- 
iards call femponi^es, or rains of several days' con- 
tinuance 

On both coasts heavy dews fall during the night, so 
that vegetation Is always profuse and beautiful. But 
on the more elevated central plateaus, where the altitude 
exceeds three thousand feet, the dews are slight, and the 
nights are as dry as the days. As a consequence, some 
of these districts at certain periods seem arid and 
burned, and never enjoy that luxuriance of v^etation 
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8 CENTRAL AMERICA IN GENERAL. [Chap. I. 

which conrtituteB equally the beauty and danger of the 
seaboards. 

Although the rains, eepecially those which, at the 
epocha of change in the seasons, &dl in shoTers, are 
much heavier than those which prevail in the United 
States and in Europe, bo that in a few minutes the earth 
is covered with water, yet they do not generally last 
more than half an hour. They cease as suddenly as 
they begin ; the sl^ as suddenly recovers its serenity, 
the sun com^ out unclouded, dispersing the humidily, 
and iu a brief space the earth becomes, to all appearance^ 
as dry as if no run had fallen. 

What I have sEiid applies strictly to the respective 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts. The central plateaus, or 
high table-lands of the interior, have a climate of their 
own, subject neither to heavy rains nor excessive 
droughts. From the circumstance that they lie nearest 
the Pacific, these plateaus partake most of the climate 
of that coast, with which theb seasons also measurably 
coincide. The plain of Comayagua, situated in the very 
centre of Honduras, and equidistant from the two great 
seas, may be taken as an illustration. More or less r^n 
falls there during every month in the year ; but, daring 
the prevalence of the dry season on the Pacific, it is only 
in the form of showers of brief duration, while during 
the wet season the rains are comparatively long and 
heavy. Continuous rains, or temporoles, are unknown. 

Specifically of Honduras, the most that can be said is, 
that owing to the varying elevations of the country, and 
its varying exposures to the winds, it has a variety of 
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CHAP. I.] TEMPERATURE— RAINFALL. 9 

climate adapted to every caprice, aod a variety of 
temperatare and moieture suited to the cultivatioa of 
the products of every zotte. Obeervations made at the 
month of Black River, oa the Bay of Honduras, for one 
year showed an extreme range of 24° of Fahrenheit, 
from 62' to 86°, and a mean temperature of about 72°, 
modified by a grateEul sea-breeze. Observations at 
Carataska Lagoon showed, for the four hottest months 
of the year, a mean of 82° Fahrenheit At Truxillo, 
during the same months, the mean was 78°. At 
Comayagua, the capital of Hoaduras, and situated very 
nearly in its geographical centre, the average tempera- 
ture for the year is about 70°. Tegucigalpa is some- 
what cooler. Observations on the rainfall of the re- 
public give very nearly 48 inches annually, or about one- 
half of the amount which fell on the iethmas, between 
Lake Nicaragua and the Pacific, during the year 1852, 
viz., 97.7 incheB. The average amount of raia which 
fidls in America under the tropics is calculated by Prof. 
Johnson, in his tables, at 113 inches. At some pdnts 
in Brazil — as, for instance, San Luis de Maranhao — the 
annual averse is 276 inches ; and in Ouadalupe and 
some of the Lesser Antilles, as high as 292 inches. 

The population of Central America, in the absence of 
reliable data, can only be calculated approximately. 
Attempts were made under the crown, and subsequently 
under the repubUc, to effect a complete census, but 
with very unsatisfactory results, since it has always 
been found that the ignorant masses of the people, end 
especially the Indians, avoid a census as in some way 
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to CENTRAL AMERICA IN GENERAL, [Chap. I. 

connected with military conscription or taxation. They 
have been known to abandon their homes, and hide 
themselTes for weeks in the monntaine, to escape the 
conmuBsioners I Again, the bulk of the Spanish popu- 
lation exists on the Pacific slope of the continent, while 
on the Atlantic declivity the country is either unin- 
habited, or sparsely occupied by Indian tribes, of which 
the number is wholly unknown. A considerable abori- 
ginal population exists in the district of Peten, in the 
north of Guatemala, and there are several tribes, such 
as the Xicaques, Payas, Tonglas, Woolwas, Towkas, 
Bamas, Ouatusos, i&c.,in the Atlantic divisions of Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, and Costa Bica, none of whom have 
entered, as an element, in any calculation of the absolute 
population of the country. 

Nevertheless, from the few and imperfect censuses, 
and such records of births and death as are accessible, 
the population of Central America and the states in- 
cluded under that designation, may fairly be estimated 
as in the following table, which also shows the area of 
each state approximately, and the proportion of popula- 
tion to the square mile : — 



Stitst, 


■"is- 




"i.™ 


Guatemala 


43,380 
39,800 
9,5S1 
49,600 
23,000 


860,000 
850,000 
433.000 
300,000 
135,000 


20 

9 
46 

6 

6 nearly. 






Total 


185,074 


2,108,000 


13i 
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AJIMA AND POPULATION. 



Scanty as thifl population Beeme to be, it is neverthe- 
lesB, relatively to the area of Central America, much 
lai^r than that of any of the Spanish American states. 
Chili has scarcely two-thirds as many inhabitants to the 
square mile, and Mexico hut little more than half as 
many, as will appear from the subjoined table, compiled 
from the latest and most authentic sourcea 



Central America. 

Mexico 

New GrAnada,..'. 

TaneeneU 

Eouodor 

Peru 

Chili...!!!!!!!!"!!! 

Brtiil 



410,000 
320,000 
405,000 
380,000 
170,000 
2,720,000 



887,100 

5GO,000 

1,BOO,000 

1,200,000 



The data bearing upon the proportion of sexes in 
the aggregate population, although too imperfect to be 
worth presenting, nevertheless go to show that, as in 
Mexico, there is a considerable preponderance of females 
over males. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

DiaCOVXHT or HONDUBAS — BOUHDAKIBB — QBNEBAL 
ASPECT — TOPOOEAPHT, BTC. 

IT was ia Honduras tliat Columbua first planted his 
feet on the contiQeot of America. In 1502, then 
sailing on his fourth voyage, he diBcovered the island 
of G-uanaja (or Bonacca), which he named the Isle of 
Pines. From this island he descried to the southward 
the high mountains of the m^nland ; and pursuing his 
course in that direction, on the 14th of August landed 
at a point which he called Punta de Casinas (now Cabo 
de Honduras), and formally took possession of the 
country on behalf of the crown of Spain. He subse- 
quently coasted to the eastward, touching at the mouth 
of Bio Tinto, or Black Hiver ; and finally, after great 
delays and dangers, reached a point where the coast, 
abruptly trending to the southward, formed a cape, to 
which, in gratitude for his safety, he gave the name of 
Cabo Oraeiaa a Dioe, " Cape Thanks to God." He lost 
a boat, with some sailors, in attempting to enter the 
Great Cape or Wanks River, which was, in consequence, 
called Bio del Desaslre. From Cape Gracias he con- 
tinued his voyage along what is now the Mosquito 
Shore, called by him Cariay, to the Isthmus of Darien. 
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Less than twenty years afterward, the conqueror of 
Mexico, Hernando Cortez, inspired by Uie accounts of 
vast and populona kingdoms to the eonthward of the 
prostrate empire of Montezunia, uudeiiook an expedition 
into Honduras, which at this time was called Hibueras 
or Higueras. This expedition, both for its length and 
the difficullaes which were encountered and overcome in 
its prosecution, stauds almost without precedent in the 
history of martial adventure. 

Starting from the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, Gortez 
boldly entered the vast and unkaowu wilderness which 
intervened between the confines of Mexico and the 
country of which he was in search. For two years he 
struggled among deep morasses, broad and almost 
impassable rivers, uid high and desert mountains, with 
boundless courage and endurance. At the end of that 
time he i-eached the point where Columbns had made 
his first landiiig in Honduras ; and there, after receivit^ 
the submission of the neighbouring chiefs, he founded 
the ancient city, now the port, of Tiiixillo. 

In addition to the names of Columbus and Cortez, 
those of Alvarado, Cristoval de Olid, and Cordova ap- 
pear in the list of daring and zealous captains who 
distinguished themselves in the exploration of the 
country and its reduction to the Spanish crown. Bat 
it is not my purpose to write the history of Spanish 
power in Honduras. Suffice it to say, that as early as 
1540, sixty years before Jamestown was fonnded in 
Virginia, and nearly a huodred years before Hudson 
entered the bay of New York, Honduras had its large 
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and flourishing citiea, and the Audiencia of the confines 
had been eBtabUahed within its bordera 

Suhseqnently the seat of the Audiencia vas trans- 
ferred to Guatemala, and fvom that time forvai'd, until 
the independence of the Spanish American states, Hon- 
duras constituted a part of the kingdom or Captain- 
Generalcy of Qaatemala, which comprised the provinces 
or Intendencias of Guatemala, Honduras, San Salvador, 
Nicaragua, and Costa Bica. These threw oflf their 
allegiance to Spain in 1821, and, assuming the rank of 
sovereign states, soon after united in a confederacy 
cfdled the " Bepublic of Central America." This union, 
in consequence of internal dissensions and the sknggles 
of factions, became practically dissolved in 1839, since 
which time the several states have asserted and exer- 
cised their original sovereign powers as distinct republics. 

The republic of Honduras, therefore, comprises the 
territory which pertained to it as a province. It is 
bounded upon the north and east by the bay of Hon- 
duras and the Carribbean Sea, extending from the month 
of the Rio Tinto, lat 15° 45' N., and long. 88° W W., 
to Gape Gracias k Bios, at the month of the Bio Wanks 
or Segovia, in lat, 14° 59', and long. 83° 11', being a 
coast line of about four hundred statute miles. Upon 
the south it is bounded by the republic of Nicaragua. 
The line of division follows the Bio Wanks for about 
two-thirds of its length, and thence deflects to the 
south-west to the sources of the Bio Negro, flowing 
into the Gulf of Fonseca. It has a coast line of about 
sixty miles on this gulf, from the Bio Negro to the Rio 
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Goascoi-an, and embraces the lai'ge islands of Tigre, 
Sacate Grande, and Gueguenel Upon the west and 
Bouth-WBBt it is bounded by the republics of San Sal- 
vador and' Guatemala. The line of separation is iiTegu- 
lar. Commencing on the Gulf of Fonaeca, at the mouth 
of the Eio Goascoran, it follows that river for about 
thirty miles in a direction due north, to the mouth of 
one of its affluents from the north-west, called Bio 
Fescado. From the head of this stream it strikes a 
branch of the Rio Torola (flowing south-west into the 
Bio Lempa), which it follows to its mouth. Thence it 
follows the Bio Lempa to the month of the Bio Sumpnl, 
which it ascends nearly to its source, to a point where- 
its waters approach those of the Bio Paza, separating 
San Salvador from Guatemala. From this point it 
runs neaiiy north-eaBt, along the mountain chain of 
Merendon and Grita, leaving the town and ruins of 
Copan about fifteen miles to the south-east, until it 
strikes the head-waters of the small stream called Bio 
Tinto, which it follows to the Bay of Honduras. 

The state is therefore embraced entirely within 83° 
20' and 89° 30' west longitude, and 13° 10' and 16° 
north latitude, and comprises not far from 39,600 
square miles, or about the same area with the state of 
Ohio. 

The lai^ island of Boatan, with its dependencies, 
Guacaja or Bonacca, Utilla, Helena, Barbaretta, and 
Morat, also pertain to Honduras, and are known under 
the denomination of " The Bay Islands." At one time, 
Great Britain set up claims to a considerable poiiion of 
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tlie eastern coast of Hondoraa, from Cape Comorin, or 
Cape of Eoadarag, a few miles to the eastward of 
Trnzillo, to Cape Gracias a Bioa, od behalf of the 
"M<wquito King;" but these pretensiona have been 
foFmally abandoned by treaty, and the whole territory 
is now under the recognised and undispnted sovereignty 
of Honduras. 

The general aspect of Honduras is mounttunous; 
that is to say, it is traversed in various directions by 
ranges of mouataios and hills, radiating from the com- 
mon base of the Cordillera. This great chiun, which 
may be regarded as the backbone aad support of the 
continent does not, in Honduras, approach within fifty 
or sixty miles of the Pacific. Nor does it throughout 
maintain its general character of an unbroken range, 
but in its course sometimes turns back on itself, form* 
ing interior basins or valleys, within which are collected 
the head-waters of the large streams that traverse the 
country in the direotjon of the Atlantic Ocean. Nevei^ 
thelesB, viewed from the Pacific, it presents the general 
appearance of a great uatural wall, with a lower range 
of mountains, relieved by volcanic peaks of wonderful 
regularity of outline, intervening between it and the 
Western Sea. It would shnost seem that, at one time, 
the waters of the Pacific broke at the very feet of this 
great mountain barrier, and that the subordinate coast- 
range had been subsequently thrust up by volcanic 
forces. In San Salvador this conjecture seems to be 
wholly veiifled ; for the high ridge, averaging some 
two thousand feet in altitude, and which extends from 
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the volcano of San Migael to that of Apeneca, separated 
from the tme Cordillera \tj the parallel valley of the 
River Lempa, is throughout of volcanic origin. Kot 
less than eleven volcanic peaks bristle along its Bumioit ; 
and the traveller rides from one end of the state to the 
other over an almost nabroken bed of scorife and ashes, 
largely mixed with pumice, occasionally relieved by 
beds of lava and volcanic stones. In Nicaragua this vol- 
canic range subsides for intervals, and is only marked 
by high cones and broken craters, while the Cordillera 
trends away to the south-east, on the northern border of 
the transverse basin of the Nicaragnan lakes. 

Honduras has but a narrow frontage of about sixty 
miles on the Pacific, and within this limit the volcanic 
coast-range is wholly wanting. Its place is supplied by 
the high islands, of volcanic origin, in the Bay of Fon- 
seca. 

The northern and eastern coast of Honduras presents 
several bold groups of mountains, which are the ends 
of the dependent ranges radiating north and east from 
the Cordillera. These subordinate ranges strike the 
northern coast diagonally, and lap by each other in such 
a manner as to appear from the eea like an unbroken 
chain. Hence it has occurred that in some of the charts 
of that coast, although the mouths of the large rivers 
flowing from the interior are indicated, the rivers them- 
selves are rendered impossible by a continuous chain of 
mountains, represented as skirting the shore at a very 
short distance inland. 

The Cordillera proper, or the great dividing ridge 
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which Beparatea the waters flowing into the Pacific from 
those falling info the Atlantic, travei-sea the state in a 
general direction north-west and south-east Its coarse, 
however, is serpentine, and at one point, at least, it is in- 
terrupted hy a large transverse valley, of which, as offer- 
ing probably the most tavoarable ronte for a railway 
between the two seas, I shall have occasion to speak 
farther. Starting from the high plateaus of Guatemala, 
this range pursues a course nearly east until it reach^ 
the frontier of Honduras, where it is deflected to the 
south-east, while a higher spur, or range, not inferior in 
elevation to the " Sierra Madre," or Mother Moantain, 
runs off east by north to the Bay of Honduras. At the 
point of separation, this range is called the Moun- 
taine of Merendou, afterward Gnta, and nearer the 
coast, the Mountains of Espiritu Santo. On the coast 
itself, where it attains the majestic height of between 
seven and eight thousand feet, it is called the Mountains 
of Omo3. Along its noi'them base flows the Bio Mo- 
tagua, rising near the city of Guatemala, and falling 
into the Bay of Honduras ; and at its feet, on the south, 
flows the Bio Chamelicon, which in turn is separated 
from the parallel river Santiago by only a range of hiUe, 
terminating in the broad plain of Sula, near the mouth 
of the River Ulua. 

Following the course of the Sierra Madre, we And it, 
at the distance of a few leagues from the Mountains of 
MerendoD, involving itself in a tangled mass or knot of 
mountains known as the Mountains of Selaque. Inter- 
mediately lies the large valley or plain of Sensenti, in 
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which the Bio Santif^ tabes its rise. This great plaia 
is not less than thirty miles long, by from ten to twenty 
wide, and is almost shut in by monotuns. Its only 
outlet is the narrow valley, or rather gorge, through 
which it is drained by the Bio Higuito or Talgua. 

The Mounttuns of Selaqae constitate one of the prin- 
cipal centres of elevation in Honduras, their summits 
rising to the height of between seven and eight thousand 
feet. The uppermost branch of the Biver Santiago, called 
at various points Talgua, Higuito, Alas, and Bio de la 
Valle, bends around these mountains on the north and 
west Another branch, the Bio Mejicote or Bio Grande 
de Oracias, separates them on the east from the Moun- 
tains of Puca, with their lofty peak, and from the 
terraced Mountains of Opalaca or Intibucat, with their 
truncated summits and elevated plains, on which 
flourish the cereal grains and the fruits of tlie tem- 
perate zone. 

Next in order comes the valley of the Bio Sta. Bar- 
bara, one of the principal affluents of the Santiago, 
which, below the point of junction, is often called the 
Venta. The Bio Sta. Barbara, like the Santiago, has 
its sources in high plains, the principal of which is the 
valley or plain of Otoro, only separated from that of 
Gomayagua by the group of mountains known as the 
Montecillos. These are formed by the tme range of 
the Cordillera, which turns abruptly from its general 
east by south coarse to a dii-ection due north, and 
finally loses itself in diverging ranges toward the coast. 
These divei^ences create another mountain-bound val- 
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ley, in the centre of which lies the lake of Tojoa ot 
Tauiehd 

We now come to the most remarkable topographical 
feature of the state, considered in reference to the faci- 
lities which it offers for the grand economic purposes 
of travel and commerce between the oceans. At the 
eastern base of the Montecillos range, where the inter- 
ruption of the Cordillera is complete, lies the plain of 
Comayagua, from which, extending due north to the 
Atlantic Ocean, is the valley of the Bio Humuya, and, 
extending due south to the Pacific, is the vall^ of 
the Bio Goascoran — altogether constitnting a great 
transverse valley reaching from sea to sea. These two 
rivers may be said to rise in the same plain, for they 
both have their sources side by side in the slight divid- 
ing ridge or swell of laud which defines its southern 
extremity. 

The plain of Comayagua has an extreme loigth of 
perhaps forty miles, by a general width of from five to 
fifteen miles. Its longest axis is nearly due north and 
south, coinciding with the general direction of the two 
rivers already named. It slopes almost imperceptibly 
toward the north, and is watered by the Rio Humuya, 
which runs through its centre. It is separated from 
the considerable plain of Espino on the north by low 
hills, which alone prevent the two plains from being 
regarded as one. Together, these two plains, both of 
surpassing beauty of scenery, fertility of soil, and salu- 
brity of climate, occupy nearly one-third of the distance 
between the Bay of Honduras and that of Fooseca. 
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Paradng the plain of Comayagua, the Cordillera is 
resumed in a great mass or group of high monntains, 
knowB toward the north as the Mountains of Comayagua, 
and on the south as the Mountains of Le Faterique. 
Th^ extend about eighty miles from north to south, 
and near the centre staid off a high range known as the 
Monnt^ns of Ule, around which, almost describing a 
circle, flows the Bio Choluteca. 

The valley of the Eio Choluteca, after that river 
turns the flank of the Ule Mountains, is broad and fer- 
tUe. Aa it approaches the Bay of Foneeca, it widens 
into extensive, densely-wooded alluvions, which never- 
theless are so high as to be above overflows, and are 
withoat EwampB or marehea Dependent upon this 
valley is a subordinate one, of great beauty, called Yalle 
de Tuguare, 

Nearly to the eastward of the high Mountains of 
Comayagua, after paswig the river and valley of Sulaco, 
we come to a Imot or group of high mountains, called 
the Mountains of Sulaco. Standing almost in the centre 
of the state, it sends the streams which have their rise 
in its gorges to every point of the compaee. Here the 
great Biver Wanks or Segovia, reaching the Atlantic at 
Cape Gracias a Dios, takes its origin, as do also the 
large rivers Agnan or Roman, and Tinto or Black 
River, flowing north into the Bay of Honduras, and the 
trihntaries of the Choluteca, flowing south into the 
Pacific. From this elevated centre also radiate several 
extensive ranges of mountains, scarcely inferior to their 
parent in elevation. That which extends to the north- 
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ea^t, separating the nameronB rivers flowing into the 
Bay of Honduras from the valley of the Eio Wanka or 
Segovia, is called the MoDntains of Misoco. The range 
which extends to the north, and which termioatea its 
numerous spurs in the high peaks of Congrehoy, frown- 
ing over the Bay of Hondoras, is called the Monnttuns 
of rija, while the chain which pursues a tortuous 
course to the south-west, and finally skirts the northern 
border of the transverse valley of the Nicaraguan lakes, 
is called the Mountains of Chili. The latter may be 
regarded as the true Cordillera At the base of the 
Mountains of Sulaco, to the east and north-east, are the 
broad and elevated plains or terraces of Olancho and 
Yoro, celebrated, even in Central America, for the 
namber and excellence of their cattle. The rivers on 
this slope of the continent abound in gold-washings, and 
may perhaps furnish, when the country becomes better 
known, a supply of gold scarcely less than that which 
has been obtained from California. Unfortunately, 
most of the wide region between the Mountains of 
Sulaco and the Atlantic, embracing nearly half of the 
whole territory of the state, is uninhabited except by 
detached Indian tribes. But little is known of the 
country, except that it is very diversified, and rich in 
the nature of its soil and the variety of its minerals. 

The northern coast of Honduras presents a diversified 
surface. A portion is flat, and covered with vast growths 
of timber. Among the precious woods, the mahogany is 
most abundant. It would be a great mistake to sup- 
pose this coast to be of the same character with that 
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known as the Mosquito Shore, where the land is low, 
and filled with hundreds of swamps and Jagoons- The 
mountains, as I have already said, often come down to 
the sea, or rise not vet; far inland. The Mountains of 
Omoa shadow over the Bay of Amatiqne, and those of 
Congrehoy and Foyas are conspicuons landmarks from 
the ocean, which breaks almost at their feet 

Combining my obserrations, I think that the average 
elevation of the Cordillera of Honduras, exclusiye of 
isolated peaks, may be estimated at not less than 6000 
feet. The plateau of Tegucigalpa has an average ele- 
vatioa of 3400 feet, that of Intibucat 5300 feet, and that 
of Sta. Bosa, or, rather, of the Department of Gracias 
in general, of 3200, and tiie plain of Comayagua of 1900 
feet. The inhabited central portions of the state, or 
what may be called the grand plateau of Honduras, has 
an average elevation of 3200, or something less than 
one-half that of the great plateau of Mexico. It is cal- 
culated that temperature diminishes in the proportion of 
one degree of Fahrenheit for every 334 feet of elevation. 
The average temperature at noon at the mouth of Black 
Kiver, on the northern coast of Honduras, as shown on 
a preceding page, is a little less than 70° Fahr. These 
elements of calculation would therefore give W Fahr, 
as the average noonday temperature of the plateau of 
Honduras, which is equal to about 55° of mean average 
temperature. 

Topographically, therefore, Honduras has the greates t 
diversity of surface and of elevation ; broad alluvions, 
fertile valleys, wide and elevated plains, and mountain- ' 
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terraced to their enmmite, coUectirely affording almost 
every possible variety of climate, soil, and production. 
Tlieae are conditions favourable to nurturing and 
BUBtaioing a lai^e population, and point onerringty to 
the ultimate, if not the speedy, development here of a 
rich and powerful state. A stable imd liberal govern- 
ment, like that at present existing, and which makes the 
material interest of the country its primary care, witii 
the opening of new and improved means of communi- 
cation, cannot fail to attract to Honduras an emigratioD 
from Europe relatively not inferior to that which flows 
in a constant and increasing flood upon the shores of 
the United States. 
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BITEBS, LAEGS, AKD LA.QOONS. 

riUUJi rirers of Honduras are numerous ; some of them 
-^ of lange size, and deBerriDg of a particular Dotice. 
The ChamelicoD, Uloa, Agaan or Boman, Tinto or 
Black River, Patuba, and Wanks or Segovia, flowing 
into the North Sea, and the Choluteca, Nacaotne, and 
Goaflooran, flowing into the Bay of Fonseca, are the 
most important. Of these, the Ulua, Aguan, Tinto, 
Patiica, Segovia, and Choluteca are naturally capable 
of navigation, to a greater or less extent, for vessels 
propelled by steam. 

Miver Chamelicon. — The Chamelicon is a long 
stream, but drains a comparatively narrow section of 
country, and consequently does not pass a very large 
body of water. It is, moreover, rapid and full of 



River Ulva, — The Ulua, on the other hand, which is 
the largest river in Honduras, drains a wide expanse of 
territory, comprehending neariy one-third of the entire 
state, and probably discharges a greater amount of water 
into the sea than any other river of Central America, 
the Wanks or S^ovia perhaps excepted. Ite principal 
tributaries are the Santiago, Sta. Barbara, Blanco, 
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Humnys, and Bolaco, and below their point of jonction 
it is a nu^estic stream. It has a bar at its moatb, od 
which there is but nine feet of water, but this, except 
during the prevalence of high winds, maj be passed by 
vessels drawing seven feet Light-dranght steamers can 
ascend as far as the junction with the Humuya, and in 
the rainy season pass up this stream to its union with 
the Solaco. It is also said that similar veeseb may 
ascend the Santiago to a point some distance above its 
jtmctioD with the Sta. Barbara. Where the Santiago 
is crossed by the road leading from Yojoa to Omoa, it is 
a deep and wide stream, with from eight to twelve feet 
of water in its channel The Bio Blanco is narrow, but 
deep, and could be used advantageously as a means of 
local communication. 

Altogether, the Ulua and ita tributaries ofTer many 
facilities for water-communication with the interior, 
which cannot fail to be made useful as the resonrces of 
the country become developed. Nor is it impossible — 
on the contrary, from the volume of water which passes 
through them, it is more than probable — that both the 
Chamelicon and Santiago may be artificially improved, 
so as to anBwer an adequate purpose in bringing down to 
the coast and to a market the valuable products of the 
naturally rich departments of Sta. Barbara and Gracias. 
But, should this anticipation not be verified, it is certain 
that the valleys of these rivers offer facilities for the con- 
struction of carriage or rail-roads whenever circum- 
stances shall require their substitution for the present 
slow and espensive method of transportation on mules. 
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The Ulna, from the junction of the Santiago or 
Venta, flows through a plain of great extent, which was 
called by the conquerors the plain of Snla, The soU 
on its banks is of extreme fertility. During the height 
of the rainy season, some portions of the conntry to the 
eastward of the river are overflowed, as also portions 
of the lands between it and the Ohamelicoa Indeed, 
at this time, the waters of the two streams frequently 
intermingle. 

River Agvan. — Bio Agnan, or Boman Kiver, is a 
large stream, rising in the Mountains of Sulaco, and 
falling into the sea a little to the eastward of TruxUIo. 
Its total length is about one hundred and twenty miles. 
Its largest tributary is the Biver Mangualil, celebrated 
for its auriferous sands and extensive gold-washinga. 
In its course, it flows past the town of San Jorge Olan- 
chito, throi^h the rich valley of the same name, and 
the equally rich valley of Sonagnera. The portion of 
Honduras lying around its sources and on its banks is 
unsurpassed by any portion of the world for its fertility, 
its valuable woods, mineral, and other products. It is 
reported to have a comparatively favourable bar (carry- 
ing from five to seven feet of water), and to be prac- 
ticable for boats of light draught for eighty miles. Its 
capacity for purposes of transportation is a question of 
much interest, for reasons which are obvious from what 
has been said of the resources of the country which 
adjoins it. 

Rio Tinio, N^ro or Black Biver, which, a short dis- 
tance from the sea, takes the name of Foyer, Foyas, or 
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Polyer Biver, is a cooBtderable Btream, and ie said to 
have a coarse of sboat one hundred and twenty milea 
la coouaoa with most of the rivers on the coast, it has 
a bad, variable bar at its month, on which the water 
ranges at different seasons, at from five to nine feet 
Small vessels may ascend from forty to sixty miles. It 
was on this river that the English had a fort and some 
settlements during the last century, which were, how- 
ever, evacnated in 1786, in conformity with the treaty 
that year negotiated between England and Spain. Snb- 
seguent attempts were made to fonnd permanent estah- 
Ushmento there, one under the auspices of "the Cazique 
of Poyas," Sir Q-regorM'Gregor; and another in 1839-41 
by an English company, under the countenance of the 
British settlement at Belize ; but all have proved signal 
failures. The last adventurers named the district " Pro- 
vince Victoria," and made an unimportant establish- 
ment, to which they gave the name of Fort Wellington. 
An account of this expedition was written by Thomas 
Young, a person connected with it in some official 
capacity, which' conveys considerable information con- 
cerning this portion of the coast. He describes that 
portion of the stream called Bio Tinto as flowing 
through a low, but rich and densely-wooded country, 
which, a few miles higher up, becomes swampy, and 
covered with willow-trees. At the point where a branch 
of the main stream diverges to connect with the Criba, 
or Black Biver Lagoon, commences the savanna and 
pine-ridge country, where some Sambos have a settle- 
ment The savanna supports a few cattle, bat the land 
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is poor, and anfit for cultivation ; yet, notwithstanding 
its aridity^, it is very beautiful It extends several cutes 
in every direction, and appears to have been laid ont by 
some landscape-gardener. It is relieved by clumps of 
papter-trees and low shrabbery, which are the haunts of 
many deer. There are also great quantities of lofty 
pine-trees. Bome of the pine-ridges on this coast are 
very extensive, and are valuable for their timber, which 
is the red pitch-pine, rich in turpentine. This timber, 
from its length and straightness, is not only very useful 
for building, but also for masts and spars. In the 
pine-ridges, many mounds of earth rise above the level 
surface to the height of eight or («n feet, and have 
broad tops large enough for dwelling-houses. " Some 
parte of the savanna, however, are swampy, and are the 
nurseries of annoying insects," Above this pine-ridge 
the river is bordered by a continuous " bush," relieved 
higher up by many gracefully-bending bamboos, and 
the tall cabbage-palm, the crown of which affords food, 
and the straight trunk, when split, boards for native 
buildings. At a point sixteen miles above the mouth 
of the river, the English anciently had an establish- 
ment, and here the sarsaparilla and cacoa begin to 
make their appearance. Near this point had been 
anciently a coffee plantation, at a place called " Lowr^' 
Hill," and near by had been a sugar estate, the boilers 
for which still remained at the time of Young's visit. 
" Thousands of bananartrees, loaded with fruit, were 
growing spontaneously." The gi'ound here becomes 
elevated, and the Poyer, or Sugar-loaf Peak, two thou- 
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sand feet high, shots off the view seaward. Up to the 
" Embarcadero" the river is mach obstmcted by snaga, 
which, even io small boats, it is difficalt to avoid. 
Young adds, that " the passage from Fort Wellington 
to the Embarcadero, daring a flood in the river, takes 
a pit-pan, with tax men, three days and a half. The 
descent, under similar circomstances, cfm be made in a 
day and a half." The Embarcadero is estimated by 
Boberts (Strangeways following his authority) as ninely 
miles from the eea, but this is probably an over-estimate. 
Id the Foyas Eiver proper the Bnags are not nume- 
rous, but the cun-ent is strong. The mahogany, which 
has been cut off below, begins to appear. The scenery 
also changes, the banks becomiog high and rocky, and 
the bed of the stream studded with sunken rocks. The 
river now begins to wind among what are called the 
Foyer Hills or Mountains, and little is known of its 
charact«r beyond that it is rapid and tortuous. At 
some point above the Embarcadero it divides into two 
principal branches, respectively called Agalta and Faon. 
This point is represented by SeBor Herrera, Jefe Poli- 
tico of the Department of Olancho, who went down the 
Faon and Foyas in 1840, as " thiily-five leagues from 
the valley of Olancho, the path lying through steep and 
broken mouutaine, and crossing the Faon not less than 
seventy-three times — a river," he adds, " of much water, 
and very stony." He reported emphatically against any 
attempt to open commuuication between the settled dis- 
tricts of Olancho and the sea by way of the Foyas River 
and its branches. 
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The Poyaa Indians have a number of settlenieDte 
among ihe hills of the same name, on the upper tribn- 
taries of this river. Younfi; reporte the land about the 
Fojer Hills as exceedingly fertile and the conntr; 
healthy. 

Black River Lagoon, called Cnba by the Spaniards, 
according to Roberts, who visited it, is about fifteen 
miles long by seven wide. It contains several small 
islands, which were cultivated during tJie English occu- 
pation of Black Eiver. At this period they erected 
condderable works of defence, which were enlarged by 
the Spaniai-da after the English evacuation, the ruins of 
which are still conapicnous. On the borders of the 
lagoon are some extensive savannas and pine-ridges, 
from which the former settlers obtained considerable 
quantities of pitch, tar, and turpentine. 

The Patook River (written Patuca by the Spaniaids) 
enters the sea by a principal mouth about midway 
between Cartiue {also called by the Spaniards Bms, and 
by the English Brewer's) and Cartago, or Carataaka 
lagoons. It appears to be the largest river ou the 
entire northern coast of Honduras, between the Ulua 
and Herbias, or Cape &racias a Dios rivera It takes 
its rise in the very heart of the Department of Olancho, 
iu the vicinity of the large Spanish town of Jutlcalpa 
(capital of the department), and the great Indian town 
of Catacamas. The principal streams which unite to 
form the Patnca are the rivers J^an, Tinto de Olancho, 
and the Qnyape (or Guallape) and Giialiambre. The 
two last named are c&lebrated for their extensive gold- 
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washings, to which reference is elsewhere made. The 
geographical basin in which this river collects its waters 
is one of the richest and most beaatifol in all Central 
America. It is separated from the transverse valley of 
the Bio Herbias or Segovia by a high, narrow chain of 
mountains, steep on the south, but subsiding by terraCes 
toward the north. Setlor Herrera, in his report idready 
alluded to, states that the Patuca is navigable for 
canoes as high as the junction of the Jalan with the 
Quyape. The river, however, above the coast alluvions 
has a powerful current, and is interrupted by rapids 
called " chifio^s" At the mouth of the Quallambre is 
what is called Puerto de Delon ; below this point are 
numerous " chifiones," the principal of which are those 
of Campanera and Caoha. At one point the river ts 
compressed between high, precipitous walls of rock for 
a long distance. The place is called " Portal del In- 
fiemo," or Hell's Gate, and probably gave rise to the 
story recorded by Roberts, " that at one part of its 
course the river has forced its way through a range of 
hills, one of which is completely excavated by the 
stream, which thus passes through a natural arch, as 
through a cavern, for a distance of nearly five hundred 
yards." The principal affluents below the Guailambre 
are the following, in the Poyas dialect — viz., Rio 
Guineo, Kio Cuyamel, Rio Amac-waa (River of Bee- 
hives), Rio Was-pres-senia (Roaring Water), Rio 
Uampu, and Rio Upurra (River of Retreat). 

The principal mouth of the Patuca opens directly 
into the sea, and is obstructed by a bad, shifting bar, on 
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which there is graierally from eight to ten feet of water' 
Sometimee, after heavy gales, it is deeper. The tide, 
which is slight, nevertheless ehbs and flows in the river 
for some miles. The land about the mouth of the river 
is ntoatly savanna, which, however, according to an 
accoont given in 1844 by Messrs Haly, Upton, and 
Deacon, unlike most of the savannas on the coast, is not 
swampy, and furthermore has a hlack and fertUe soil. 
An estensive pine-ridge is found about thirty miles up 
the river, above which, as also down to near the eea, the 
banks are thickly wooded, having a great y^et^ of 
soil — red clay, loam, and black mould — all admirably 
adapted to the cultivation of sugar, coffee, cotton, cacao, 
indigo, &c. Large quantities of mahogany, cedar, rose, 
and Santa Maria wood are found throughout the whole 
lengUi of the river valley, while the pioe-ridges are 
capable of famishing inexhaustible quantities of pine 
wood and oak. Exclusive of valaable woods, the forests 
produce abundance of saraaparilla, India-rubber, gum 
copal, and vanilla. Mr Haly pronounces the Patuca 
" navigable for small steamers" to the vicinity of the 
Spanish settlements in Olancho, " or at least to the foot 
of the falls" {PorUH del Infiemo), and that " it is the 
best river on the entire coasts excepfiDg that of San 
Juan de Nicaragua, for commercial intercourse with 
the interior." He thinks, also, that an establishment at 
its month, supported by improvements in the river and 
by roads in the interior, would soon become the most 
important point on the coast east of Omoa. According 
ix> Haly, it takes seventeen days to ascend the river te 
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the SpaDish settlements in Olancho, which implies tiiat 
the CQirent must be veiy strong, and navigatioo far 
from easy. He estimates a day's voyage ap the stream 
at thirty miles, and adds, that " the Spanish towns are 
therefore five hacdred and ten miles above the moath of 
the river." This estimate is simply absni'd, as that dis- 
taoce in the direction of the coarse of the river would 
carry the traveller not only across the continent, hut far 
ODt of sight of land in the Pacific Ocean I Distances in 
Central America, however, are always over-estimated, or, 
to use s saying of the country, " depend upon the qua- 
lity of your horse." In other words, what is five leagues 
with a good animal is ten with a bad one. Boberts, 
more moderate, estimates the length of the Fataca at 
one hundred and fifty miles, and Strangeways at one 
hundred milea Various establishmente of Cmbs and 
Sambos exist on the lower part of the river, and the 
Toacas and Poyas (called Fayas by the Spaniards) on 
its upper waters and its various tributaries. 

An arm of the Patuca, called Toomtoom Creek, 
diverging from the main stream a short distance above 
ite mouth, connects it with Brus or Brewer's Lagoon. 
This lagoon has a wide mouth, but will not admit 
vessels drawing more than six or seven feet Three or 
four miles from its enti-ance is an island of moderate 
height, about two miles in circumference, fertile, for- 
merly fortified by the English, and seems to have been 
extensively cultivated. This lagoon abounds with fine 
fish, has plenty of wafer-fowl, and large beds of oysters. 
" The country to the northward," says Boberts, " is 
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beantifully diTeraified by gently-rising hills, valleys, 
and savanoas, and the Boil, generally speaking, is excel- 
lent." 

Gorata^a or Oartago Lagoon " is of very considerable 
extent, varying in breadth, and havii^, in some places, 
the appearance of several lagoons running into each 
other, in various directions, for the most part parallel to 
the coast, but nowhere exceeding twelve miles in 
breadth." It has two entrances, one a small creek called 
" Tibacunts." The principal month is wide, with 
thirteen to fourteen feet of water on the bar. The 
lagoon is estimated at about thirty-si& miles in lengtli. 
It is for the most part shallow, varying in depth from 
six to twelve and eighteen feet Captain Henderson, 
who visited it in 1804, describes the country near the 
Sambo village of Grata (Groatch or Cartago) as " a 
spacious savanna, of very considerable extent, forming 
an entire level of trabroken verdure and finest pasturage, 
skirted on one side by the watera of the lagoon, and on 
the other bounded by gently-rising hills. The clumps 
of pine and other lofly trees, interspersed at pleasing 
distances over the whole, gave the view all the appear- 
ance of cultivated art, and afforded a most agreeable 
relief to the eye." Several small streams dischai^ into 
the lagoon from the south, viz., Ibentara, Cartago, 
Locca, Waninta, and Kaukari. It has also three con- 
siderable islands. There are a number of villages of 
Sambos around this lagoon, who raise a few cattle, but 
do not cultivate the soil to any extent, bemg grossly 
indolent and improvident " The land in the vicinity 
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of the lagoon," accordiDg to Boberts, " oooButB almost 
eotiiely of extensiTe and beautifnl BavannaB, covered 
with the finest pastniage, and abounding in deer and 
other gama There are few pine-trees at Grata, but on 
the oppo^te or south side there are ridges growing 
timber as large as any on the coast. Behind these 
ridges the savannas are bounded by hill% whose summits 
are covered by the moet luznriant v^etatioD. On the 
hanks of the streamB in the interior there is ezoellent 
mahogany, and cedw of the finest quality and largest 
size. Pimento and various other viduahle plants are 
also indi^nous." 

Rio Wainks, or Segovia (also called Herbias, Yare, 
Cape, Coco, and Oro), which enters the sea at Cape 
Gracias & Dies, is certunly the longest, if not in other 
respects the largest, river in Central America, It rises 
in the Department of Nueva Segovia, in the extreme 
north-west comer of Kicaragna, within fifty miles of the 
Bay of Fonseca, and flows north-east into the Oarribbean 
Sea. For the greater part of its coarse it is tiie bomid- 
ary between Honduras and Nicaragua Its total length 
cannot be less than three hundred and fifty miles. For 
two hundred and fifty miles above its mouth it flows 
through an almost unbroken wilderness, among high 
mountains, and for a great part of its way in a rapid 
current over a very broken and roc^ bed. It is never- 
theless occasionally navigated by canoes to within a few 
leagues of the town of Ocotal (or Nueva Segovia). 
SeHor Don Francisco Irias, of the town of Ocotal, de- 
scended it in 1342 in a canoe, and returned by the same 
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means. He started from a place called Coco, which, 
from his accotmt, appears to be not fat from OcotaL 
From that poiat to another called Failla, he represents 
the river as not mnch obstructed. " Just above Pailla 
there &lls into the principal river a lai^ and beaotifol 
stream, called Socay, the month of which is near that 
of the large river Fantasma, which enters from the right 
There are other medium-sized tributaries, among which 
is the Foteca, rising on the left base of the monntains 
bounding the great valley of Jalapa, at a point called 
Macarall The Foteca is too rough for narigation. 
There is also another stream, called Coa, which flows 
from the south, among high and steep monnt^ns. It 
abonnds in fish, and the forest which borders it is rich 
in honey, and also in valuable woods." 

Below Pailla commence a series of rapids or falls, 
which follow each other in quick succession, some of 
which can only be passed by unloading the canoes, and 
carrying them over land. " These are the sole obstrac- 
tions," continnes SeHor Irias, " to the navigation of the 
river from the ,point of embarkation to the sea at Oape 
Gracias k Dies. At present, the descent occupies about 
ten days. Two days are taken np in descending the 
rapids, and four in ascending them. It will be observed 
that only about one-flfth of the river is in any way ob- 
structed. The delay in the voyage is chiefly occarioned 
by unloading and loading at some of the rapids. Fnnn 
Tilias and Quipispe, the final rapids, to the Oape, there 
is scarcely any current, and it is necessai? to use the 
oars. This part of the country through which the river 
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passes is very beaufcifnl, consisting of opMi plains corered 
with grass and scattered trees. It is well adapted for 
grazing, and cattle and horses might be raised here for 
exportation to Cuba and Jamaica. ... In ascending 
the river from the Cape, I was occupied twen^ days. 
. . . Cape Gracias & Dies unfortunately has no com- 
merce, but it has a faronrable and picturesque situation. 
It has in front a Bait lagoon of great capacity, separated 
from the sea by a sandy atrip of land covered with 
mangrove-trees. The entrance is to the south. . , . 
It is lameutable that so beautiful a section as that 
around the Cape should have no other population except 
a few worthless Moscos (Mosqnitos or Bambos), unable 
from want of instruction, as unfitted by disposition, to 
attain to any improvement in the future." 

In 1688, a body of French and English pirates, about 
three hundred in number, abandoned their vessels in the 
Gulf of Fonseca, forced their way across the continent, 
through Nueva Segovia, and down this river to Oape 
Gracias. They descended the stream on small rafts, 
which they called pipiries, " pitiful machines," each 
supporting two or three men. Many were drowned in 
the descent, of which De Lussan, one of the leaders, has 
left us an animated, though perhaps somewhat exag- 
gerated, description. He says: " This river springs in 
the mountains of Segovia, and discbarges itself into the 
Korth Sea at Cape Gracias & Dies, after having run a 
very long way, in a most rapid manner, over a vast 
number of rocks of prodigious bigness, and by the most 
frightfiol precipices that can' be thought of, besides a 
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great many fttlls of water, to the nnmber of at least ao 
haadred of all sorts, which it 's impossible for a man to 
took on without trembling, and makiDg the head of the 
most fearless to torn round, when he sees and hears 
the water fall from such an height into these tremendous 
whirlpools. In sh(Hrt, the whole is so formidable that 
there are none but those who have some experience can 
have right conceptions of it But for me, who have 
passed these places, and who, as long as I live, shall 
have my mind filled with these risques I have run, it's 
impossible I should give such an idea hereof but what 
will come far short of what I have really known of 
them," * 

De Lussan speaks of the large quantities of bananas 
which they found on the banks of the river, " which 
kept them from starving ; " for, although there was " very 
good game," their " powder was wet, so that they could 
not go a-hnnting." He desci'ibes the lower part of the 
river as "very good, and the stream very gentla" 

Roberts, who spent some months at Cape Gracias, 
describes " tiie soil in that neighbourhood as very poor, 
and, with the exception of a few spots, on which there 
are small patches of cassava, incapable of producing any- 
thing better than a coarse, rank grass, fit, however, for 
postnra^" The few people who live there depend 
upon those who dwell a considerable way up the river 
for their supply of plantains, maize, and other provi- 

< ■■ A JoonuJ at a Tojage mada into the South Sea b; the Buctniara 
or FreebooteTB of America," p. 171. Bjthe SieurRaveiiMude Lussan. 
London, 1701. 
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sions. G^ame is scarce, and there is a deficiency of good 
water, ao that the Cape preeents no advaQtagea for an 
agricnltural settlement, although holdiog out induce- 
ments for grazing establishments and commerce. 

The river enters the ocean some distance to the north- 
ward of the bay or harbour, with which, however, it is 
ctonnected by a creek or shallow canal, passable for 
canoes, and which might be deepened so as to enable 
small vessels to avoid the dangerons bar of the river 
itself, on which there is seldom more than four or five 
feet of water. " For forty or fifty miles above its 
mouth," continues Roberts, " the land is low, sandy, 
and poor, with occasional ridges of pitch-pine, and some 
patches of good mould." There is little doubt that the 
Bio Segovia might be made to answer a useful purpose 
in the development of the country. 

Three rivers of note flow from the interior of HoD- 
daras southward into the Pacific. These are the Goaa- 
coran, Nacaome, and Choluteca. The last named is 
much the largest It rises in the Lepaterique Mountuns, 
at the head of the plain of Comay^;us, flows eastward 
until it reaches the meridian of Tegucigalpa, then turns 
abruptly north, flowing past that city, and after describ- 
ing a circuitous course, runs nearly south into the Gulf 
of FoDseca, having a total length of about one hundred 
and fifty miles. Its course illustrates what I have 
already said of the peculiarities of the mountain groups 
of Honduras. The Lepaterique Mountains bectnne 
Jtoit)(fed and much broken up in the great bend of this 
river, which embraces one of the richest mineral dis- 
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tricte of Central America. The mines of Yuscnran, 
San Antonio Mineral, Sta. Lucia, San Juan Gantaranafi, 
£c., all lie within this bend. The valley of the Cholu- 
teca ie narrow ontil it reaches the point where it takes 
a southern direction, whence it graduallj expands into 
broad alluvions on the gulf. In the midst of these 
alluvions is situated the town of Cholnteca (sjicieatly 
Xeres de la Frontera), a place of conmderable edze. 
The Tuguare is a tributary of the Choluteca. It flows 
through a broad valley, distingoished, even in Hon- 
dnras, for ite beauty and fertility. "Bongos," and 
other native boats of light draught, ascend the Cholu- 
teca to considerable distances. Indeed, the river, for 
ten or twelve miles from the gulf, can only be r^arded 
as an estuary. Its banks, throughout the lower part of 
its coarse, are well wooded with cedar, mahogany, and 
other trees, the value of which is much enhanced by the 
facility with which they may be reached from the sea. 
The river will be of great utility in working the numw- 
ous rich silver mines which are found in the vicinity of 
Corpus, and in the hills which skirt its valley. 

The Bio Nacaome collects its waters on the south 
side of the Lepaterique Monntains, while the Choluteca 
drains their northern slope. It is not a long stream, 
but passes a considerable body of wat«r. It is very 
rapid, and is not available for purposes of navigation 
except during the rainy season, when it may be ascended 
by canoes as high as the town of Nacaome. Below that 
place it flows through alluvions ; and abov^ to the town 
of Fespiri, it has a broad valley. Beyond that point it 
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finds its wa^ ia deep gorges among the IiUIb and moon- 
t^na. Its principal tributary is tlie Monunnlca. 

The River Ooasconm rises among the low hills which 
lie at the: head of the great plain of CoDia7agaa,and its 
valley may almost be regarded as a prolongation of this 
plain. It has its sources in the same savannas with 
those of the Humuytt, which flows northward into the 
Bay of Honduras. Its course is nearly due. south, and, 
in conjonctiotf .with-the River. Humuya, it opens a-^great 
transverse Kfatieyv completely catting through the Cor- 
dilleras, asd^ttending from eea to sea. From this 
circumstaiice it derives its principal importance. Its 
valley consists of a succeBHioa of terraces, of greater or 
less width, with no alluvions proper until within ten 
miles of the Gulf of Fonseca, where the ground spreads 
out in a broad, low, and fertile plain. At Caridad, 
where the river breaks through the Lepaterique Moun> 
tains, the valley is much compressed, but this is only 
for a few hundred yards. The first town on the river 
is Gtbascoran; above which occur Aramacina, Saco, 
Caridad, San Antonio del Norte, Aguanquetenque, 
and San Juan. The entire length of the Qoascoran is 
between seventy and eighty miles. During the rainy 
season it paBses a large body of water, but during the 
dry seaeon it can everywhere be forded without diffi- 
culty. From the gulf upward to the Rio Pescado, 
which enters it from the west, a few miles below 
Caridad, it constitutes the boundary between the states 
of San Salvador and Honduras. The principal import- 
ance of this stream, as already intimated, consists in 
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its dependence on the plain of ComsTSgoa, wfaerehy a 
fayoarable railway route is opened between the two aeas. 
ittifecfl.— The Lake of Tojoa, or Tanleh^ is the only 
lake of note in Honduras. Very little was known o( its 
extent or character nntil visited by Lieotenant-Colonel 
Stanton, RE., nnder the auspices of the Hondnras 
Eailway Company, in February 1858. It is about 
twenty-five miles in length by from five to eight broad, 
with an average depth of from three to four fathoms, 
and is elevated 2050 feet above the sea, or eighty-five 
feet higher thui the site of the city of Comayagaa. It is 
remarkable as liaving not less than three outlets. From 
its southern extremity, which is about eight miles Inoad, 
flow out two large streams, the Bio Jaitique and tbe 
Bio Sacapa, which joiu each other fifteen miles from 
tiie lake, forming the Bio Santa Barbara, an affluent ol 
the Bio Yenta. Of these two streams the Jaitique is 
much the largest, in many parts navigable for canoes, 
but tiie Sacapa has the singular feature of flowing for 
upward of a mile under ground. The subterranean 
passage commences about two miles from the lake. The 
third outlet of the lake flows from its northern extremity, 
and is called Bio Blanco, a narrow, bat deep and rapid 
Btaream, falling into the Bio Humuya. Half a mile from 
its point of dSxmcimre the Bio Blanco also enters a 
subterranean passage, flowing for a mile and a half 
underground. Nor do the singular features of the lake 
terminate with this enumeration.' On its right (north- 
east) shore there is a large hacienda, called " Hacienda 
de Agus Azul," within the boundaries of which an' 
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immense spring of clear blue water, Beventy-five feet 
across, rashes from the earth, sapplying a stream which 
flows into the lake quite equal in volume with any of its 
outletB. This spring, and the cirCDmstaDce that both 
the Bacapa and Blanco flow through subterranean pas- 
sages, favour the belief that limestone is the predominant 
geological feature of the coontiy ; but apon this point I 
have no information. It is said that the lake abounds 
in fish, and that, during the prevalence of northers, its 
wares run with great force, utterly preventiiig the pas- 
sage of canoes. The country immediately around the 
southern extremity of the lake ia low and swampy, but 
beyond, aud in the neighbourhood of Tanleb^ and San 
Jos^, it spreads out in beautiful pluns and valleys of the 
greatest fertility. Between these and the plain of 
Comayagua lies the high plateau of Sigoatepeque, 3600 
feet above the sea, from two to five miles broad, and 
thirty miles long. The climate here ia temperate, the 
blackberry or bramble of our country abounding every- 
where, and the soil fertUe and capable of producing 
wheat, potatoes, and the various products of temperate 
latitudes. 

Altogether, therefore. Lake Yojoa, preeents more sin- 
gular and interesting features than imy other body of 
water either in North or Central America, and deserves 
a closer examination than has yet been given te it 
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BAYS, PORTS, AND HABBODES. 

THE Bay of Fooseca is beyond diepnte one of tbe 
finest ports, or "constellation of ports," on the 
entire Pacific coaet (d the American continent. It is 
upwards of fifty miles long, by thirty in average width. 
Its entrance, from the sea, i» about eighteen miles wide, 
between the great volcanoes of Conchagua (3800 feet in 
height) and Ooseguina (3000 feet in height), which 
stand like giant warders npon either hand, and consti- 
tafe munistakable landmarks for the mariner. On a 
line acroes this entrance, and about equidistant from 
each other, lie tlie two considerable ialands of Goncba- 
guita and Mionguera, and a collection of high rocks 
called " Los FarelloneB," which, while they serve to pro- 
tect the bay from the swell of the sea, divide the en- 
trance into fonr distinct channels, each of sofficient 
depth of water to admit the passf^ of the laigest 
vessels. These islands are high ; CoDchaguita being 
not less than 1500, and Miangueia about 1200 feet in 
height. They were formerly inhabited by Indiane, who 
withdrew to the mwnland to avoid the oppressions of 
the freebooters during the period of their ascendancy in 
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the Soath Sea. Both of these ielandB belong to Saa 
Salvador, 

The three states of Ban Salvador, Honduras, and 
Nicaragua touch upon thiB hay. Hoodoras has, how- 
ever, much the largest frontage. The port of La Uoion, 
OD the subordinato hay of the same name, is the priu- 
cipal Pacific port of San Salvador. Nicaragua has also 
a Dominal port on the " Estero Beal," aa estuary of the 
hay, vhich penetrates that state in the direction of the 
Lake of Managua. Honduras has the free port of Ama- 
imla on the island of Tigre, which occupies a command- 
ing position nearly in the centre of the hay. 

The subordinate bay of La Union, from the island of 
Funta Sacat« to its head, is about eight miles in length 
by four in breadth. Its northern half, hovrever, is 
shallow, and almost dry at low water, and it is SMd that 
the anchorage is yearly becoming narrower, from the 
sand washed down by the rivers Goascoran and Sirama, 
both of which flow into it There are also two other 
subordinate bays, viz., that of Obismuyo, to the north- 
ward of the large island of Sacate Qrande, and which 
receives the B.io Nacaome, and that of San Ix>renzo, a 
fine body of wafer to the eastward of the same island. 
At the head of this bay is situated the nominal port of 
San Lorenzo, which is only a dependency of that of 
Amapala. The principal estuary of the bay is that 
called " EI Estero Beal," which extends into Nicaragua 
behind the volcano of El Yiejo. It starte from the ex- 
treme southern point of the bay, and penetrates inland 
for a distance, including its windings, of not far from 
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fifty miles. It has an average width of two hundred 
yards, and, for at least thirty milea from its mouth, a 
depth of not leas than three fathoms. Sir Edward 
Belcher went op this estero in 1838, in the Starling, a 
vesBel drawing \&n feet of water, for thirty miles. In 
his own langaage, he " might easily have gone father, 
had the wind permitted." This estero extends to within 
twenty or twenty-five miles of Lake Managoa, from 
which it 18 separated hy the plain of Oonejo.* 

The principal islands in the Bay of S'onseca are Sacate 
Grande, Tigre, Gueguend, and Esposescion, belonging 
to Honduras and Funta Sacate, Martin Perez, Concha- 
guita, and Mianguera (already described), belonging to 
San Salvador. 

Sacate Grande is considerably the largest, and, in 
common with the others, is of volcanic origin. It is 
seven miles long by about four in breadth. The sonth- 
ern half is elevated, rising in a number of peaks to the 
height of two thousand feet. These elevations slope off 
gently to the northward, and subside finally in level 
alluvial grounds of exceeding fertility. These, as well 
as the slopes descending toward them, are densely 
wooded with cedar, mahogany, willowisti, and other 
valuable trees. The peaks themselves, as well as their 
more abrupt sonthern slopes, are covered with grass, 
called by the Indians sacate, whence the island derives 
its nam& These grassy slopes afford pasturage for 

* I have eUewhere indioated this line iia the moet feadble route for 
a ship canal, via tbe River San Juan uid Lakea NicAragus and Mana- 
gua. See Part III. of " Nicaragua ; its People, ScenBr7, Monuments, 
and proposed loteroceanic Canal." 
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great numbers of cattle, and it is sud that aa manj' as 
four thoosand have beea pastured upon the islaod at a 
Biogle time. For most of the year, and exoept in very 
dry KasoDS, there are rnnning streams of water on the 
northern slopes of the island. Abiindance of water, 
however, may be obtained by digging throngh the npper 
lava crusts, beneath which, as is frequently the case in 
volcanic countries, flow constant streams. The grassy 
pe^B of Sacate Grande, as well as of the other islands, 
aCTord a sonrce of ever-varying and eternal beanty. 
With the conmiencement of the rainy season, they are 
clothed with the delicate translucent green of the spring- 
ing grass, which deepens as the s^son advances both 
in colonr and thickness, until all the asperities of the 
ground are matted over with an emerald robe of luxu- 
riance. Then, when the nuns cease and the droughts 
commence, the grass becomes sere, and finally of a bril- 
liant yellow, and the islands appear as if swathed in a 
mantle of golden grfun, which Ceres herself might envy. 
Then comes the torch of the vaquSro, and the sky is 
lurid with the blaze of the rapid fiame, which clears the 
ground for the future fresh and tender blade, but leaves 
it browned and purpled, in sober contrast with its pre- 
vious gayer garniture of gold and green. 

The island of G-ueguensi may be regarded as a de- 
pendency of Sacate Grrande, from which it is separated 
only by a narrow and shallow strait. It has a single 
eminence of great beauty and regularity. The rest of 
the island is level, chiefly savanna, fertile, and well 
adapted to the cultivation of rice, cotton, and ' sugar. 
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[t is friaged by a narrow belt of maogroves, wbich 
vonld lead the careless observer to soppoee the ground 
vrithin to be low and swampy. 

The island of Tigre, from its position, is tbe most 
important Island of the bay. It is perhaps fifteen miles 
in circumference, rising in the form of a perfect cone to 
the height of two thoosand fiye hundred feet. The 
slope from tiie water, for some distance inward, is very 
gentle and admits of cultivation. Upon the sonthera 
and eastern shores, the lava forms black, rocky barriers 
to the waves, varying in height from ten to eighty feet ; 
but upon the northward and eastward there are a num- 
ber of " playas " or coves, with smooth, sandy beaches. 
It is facing one of the most considerable of these that 
the port of Amapala is situated. The water in front is 
deep, with clear anchorage, where vessels of ordinary 
size may lie within a cable's length of the shore. 

This island was a favourite resort of the pirates, and 
it was here that Drake had his d^p5t during his opera- 
tions in the South Sea. At that time, in common with 
Sacate Girande, and the other principal islands in the 
bay, it bad several considerable towns of Indians, who, 
however, soon afterward retired to the mainland to avoid 
their piratical peisecutors. From that time it remained 
almost entirely uninhabited until about 1838, when 
some enterprising merchants conceived the idea of 
making it a free port. They accordingly obtained the 
requisite action from the Government of Honduras, and 
the free port of Amapala was accordingly established. 
Since then it has rapidly increased in population, and 
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is now by fai the most important point in ttie Qolf, and 
undoubtedly deetined to become the most important 
port in the Pacific between San FranciBco and Yal- 
paraJBo. It has a salubriouB climate, resulting from its 
admirable ventilatioa, the proximity of high grounds, 
and absence of swamps. The marketa of three states 
are accessible from it, and it may be reached from the 
sea much more easily than any other point in the bay, 
while the largest vessels of the line may lie in perfect 
secarity in its mters. The actual population may be 
estimated at about two thousand. It contains several 
Iwge wholesale mercantile establishments, with the re- 
qui^te warehouses, and a number of substantial aud 
commodious dwellings. A direct trade is carried on 
between Amapala and Bremen, Liverpool, Mareeilles, 
Genoa, New York, San Francisco, Panama, and Val- 
paraiso. The exports are indigo, hides, tobacco, bul- 
lion, silver and copper ores, and Brazil-wood, together 
with maize to ports on the coast. The cultivation of 
sugar has been introduced on the mainland, with a view 
of supplying the Califomian market. 

Lying in front of the port of Amapala, to the north- 
west oi the island of Tigre, is the island of Esposesion. 
It is high, with a large " playa" on its sontfaem side, 
but is deficient in water. This, however, might be sup- 
plied to every necessary extent by wells of the requisite 
capacity. The same remarks hold good in respect to 
the considerable island of Puuta Sacate. The little 
island of Martin Perez is comparatively low and level, 
and has a rich, productive soil. It retains its verdure 
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during most of the year, and is greeQ when the other 
islands are sere and yellow from the drought. The 
remaining islands, of which there are many, may be 
dracribed as volcanic domes, supporting only enough 
soil to nourish the grasses which disguise the rough 
and blistered rocks of which they are composed. 

The bay abounds in fish, and its shores sirarm with 
every variety of water-fowl — cranes, herons, pelicans, 
ibisis, spoonbills, ducbs, curlews, darters, &c., &c, 
Lai^ beds of oysters are found in the shallow waters 
in the dependent bays of La Union and Chismuyo. 
Their quantity seems to be inexhaustible. Huge piles 
of their shells are scattered along the shores of the 
islands and mainland, showing how extensively they 
were used by the aborigines. They are about the size 
of the ordinary oysters found around New York, and of 
excellent flavour. Crabs and crayfish are also abundant. 

The whole region around this bay is eminently pro- 
ductive, and capable of furnishing supplies of every kind 
to every desirable extent. The lands on the banks of 
the Choluteca, Nacaome, and Croascoran are of the 
highest fertility, and adapted to the production of every 
tropical commodity. The savannas back of these com- 
paratively low grounds are peculiarly fitted for grazing, 
while wheat, potatoes, and other products of the tem- 
perate zone may be cultivated on the slopes of the 
mountains and the plateaus of the interior. Wood of 
value for purposes of export, or for the construction of 
dwellings and ships, including pine, exists in exhaustless 
quantities on the very shores of the bay, or may be rafted 
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down the Tivers from the interior. These rirera also 
afford facilitdes for navigation by small boats for con- 
aderable distances inland, to points near the metal- 
bearing spurs, or out-liers of the Cordilleras. The silver 
and gold mining district of Tabanco, in the Department 
of San Migael (8an Salvador), the silver mines of Ara- 
macina and San Martin, and the famous mine of Corpus, 
all lie within from ten to twenty miles of this bay. 
Limestone is found in large beds on the navigable 
waters of the estero of Cubnlero, and a fine rose-colonred 
sandstone abonnds in the vicinity of the town of Na- 
caome, on the banks of the river of the same name. 
This bay must also ultimately become the d^pSt of the 
coal from the beds which are said to exist in the valley 
of the Birer Lempa, wheu these shall come to be worked 
for supplying the Pacific steamers. It is alleged that 
coal is to be found both on the Bio Sirama and Choluteca, 
but the reports remain to be verified. 

As affording admirable ports, abundant means for 
sbipbnilding and repairs, with snppHes of every kind, 
not less than for its value in respect to existing and 
local commerce with San Salvador, Honduras, and Nic- 
ara^a, the Bay of Fonseca has a singular value and 
commercial importance. But our estimate of that im* 
portance becomes greatly enhanced when we consider 
its commandiug position, both in a political and geo- 
graphical point of view, and especially when we regard 
it, as it soon will be, the terminus on the Pacific of the 
most available route of permanent railway communica- 
tion between the two great oceans. I have no hesita- 
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tion in repeating now, what I had occamon to say to the 
Gk)TeromeQt of the United States when acting as its 
representative in Central America, that " the Bay of 
Fonseca is, under every point of view, by far the most 
important position on the Pacific coast of America, and 
so favoared by Nature as nltimately to become the great 
emporium oE trade, and centre of enterprise upon that 
side of the continent." This was written before the 
fact of a feasible interoceaoic railway route through 
Honduras, terminating on this bay, had been demoQ- 
strated or even conceived. 

The principal ports of Honduras, on the Atlantic, are 
Omoa,Puerto Caballos, and Traxillo ; and on the Pacific, 
Amapala, or the island of Tigre. 

Puerto Gaballos, or Cortes. — The first port established 
by the Spaniards on the northern coast was Puerto 
Caballos, lat. IS" 49' K., and long. 87° 57 'W. It was 
selected by Cortez in his expedition into Honduras, and 
he founded a settlement there, with the purpose of 
making it the graud entreat of New Spain, which he 
called Natividad. For more than two centuries it was 
the principal establishment on the coast, but it was re- 
moved to Omoa, a few miles to the westward, during 
the time of the Bucaniers, because of the large size of 
the bay, which could only be adequately defended by 
the constructioii of several forts, while a single work 
was sufficient for the protection of the comparatively 
small port of Omoa. 

The port, or rather bay, is of large capacity, being not 
less than nine miles in circumfeTence. Its depth is 
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ample, ranging, for more than two-thirds of its area, 
from foorto twelve fathoms, with secure holding ground. 
Toward its northern shore the depth of water is greatest ; 
and here an iron wharf has already been constmcted, one 
hundred and sixty feet long, at which the largest ocean 
steamers may " tie ap," and receive and land passengers 
and cargo, more easily than in the docks of New York, 
inasmuch as, in this portion of the Bay of Hondnras, 
the rise and fall of the tide is almost imperceptible. 

Connected with the port or bay is a large salt-water 
lagoon, called Alvarado Lagoon, upwards of two miles 
in length, by about a mile and a qiiart«r broad, of equal 
depth of water with the port itself. 

The winds which prevail on the north coast of Hon- 
duras are from the north-east, north, and north by west, 
from all of which the port is perfectly protected. West 
and south-west winds are scarcely known, and are 
furthermore entirely cut off from the port by the 
high hills and mountains skirting the coast in that 
direction. 

Oraaa. — The port of Omoa is in lat. 15° 47' N., long. 
8S° 3' W. It is small but secure, and defended by a 
strong work called "El Castillo de San Fernando." 
The anchorage is good, in from two to six fathoms. 
The town is situated about a fourth of a mile back from 
the shore, and numbers fifteen hundred or two thou- 
sand inhabitants. The site of the town is level, but the 
country back rises rapidly into a chain of high moun- 
tains, which, commencing abruptly at Puerto Caballos, 
trend off to the westward, and connect with the Sierra 
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Madre in the department of Gracias. Very little agri- 
cnltnre, therefore, is carried on in the vicinity of Omoa, 
which draws its supplies chiefly from the Indians set- 
tled aronnd Puerto Caballoe, and from the vicinity of 
Cheloma and San Pedro, in the plain of Sula. A large 
number of cattle are shipped annually from Omoa to 
supply the markets and the mahogany establishments 
around Belize with provisions and with oxen for truck- 
ing the mahogany 

Omoa, from its position, receives the full ventilation 
afforded by the trade-winds, and its climate in general 
is cool and salubrioiw. It has seldom been visited by 
those epidemics which so oAen desolate the islands of 
the Carribbean and the Mexican ports on the Gulf of 
Mexico. This exemption is no doubt due, in a great 
degree, to the proximity of the mountains and the ab- 
sence of marshes in its vicinity. 

Omoa receives an abundant supply of fish, turtle, and 
wild-fowl from the cays off the coast and the waters in 
its neighbourhood. 

TruxUh. — This ancient port is situated in lat. 15° 
55' N., long. 86° W., upon the western shore of a noble 
bay, formed by the projecting land of Funta Castilla. 
Toung estimated the population in 1842 at two thou- 
sand Ave hundred, of which one thousand were whites 
and LadinoB (mixed white and Indian), and fifteen 
hundred Caxibs. The latter are described as tall, ath- 
letic, hardy, and industrious. The trade of the place 
is chiefly carried on with Olancho, of which department 
it may be considered as the port. Its exports, in com- 
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mOD with those of Omoa, are hides, sarsapariUa, cochi- 
neal, indigo, copper, and silver. 

Fvxrio Sal is a small harbour a few miles to the east- 
wMd oi Puerto Oaballoa The depth of water is not 
snfificient for large vessels. Some high rocks lie to the 
northward of the point which shuts in the harbour, 
called the " Bishops," uuder the lee of which there is a 
very good anchorage. 

Triwn/b de la Crm is a large bay which commeuces 
at Puerto Sal, and bends thence inward, forming a coast- 
line of npward of twenty miles, teiininating in s cape 
called Oabo Triunfo. It is very well sheltered from 
the winds, and has good anchorage for ships of every 
denomination. 

Besides these harbours, there are many points od the 
north coast of Honduras where vessels may anchor 
under favourable circumstances. At the months of 
the ChameUcon, the ITlua, Lean, Black Biver, Patook 
Biver, and off Carataska Lagoon, there are roadsteads 
with good holding-ground, which are secure, except 
during the prevalence of north winds. 

The islands of Boatan and Guanaja both afford ex- 
cellent harbours, and there is also a good port od the 
south side of Utilla. The references had elsewhere to 
these islands, preclude the necessity of any special refer- 
ence to their ports. It is only necessary to aay, that 
these islands are surrounded by coral reefs and cays, 
which render approach to them difficult except under 
the direction of experienced pilots. 

AmapaJa is a free port, situated on the island of 
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Tigre, in the Bay of Fonseca, and is the principal, and 
in fact, the only port of Honduras on the Pacific. The 
nominal port* of La Faz, on the mainland, is a simple 
office for the collection of duties on goods which may 
be introduced for sale. A sufficient account of this port 
is given in the paragraphs on the Bay of Fonseca, and 
in the description of the island of Tigre, in a subsequent 
chapter. 
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ISLAMDS OF HONDUKAS. 



rPO the Dorthward of the mainland of Hoadnrae, ia the 
-'- bay of the same name, there is a cluster of islands 
lying nearly parallel to the coast, at a distance from it 
of from thirty to fifty miles. Their names, in the order 
of their size, areKoatan (sometimes written Roatan and 
Rattan), Quanaja (or Bouacca), Utilla, Barbaretta, 
Helena, and Morat Dependent upon them are nume- 
rous coral islets, or " cays," of small size. These islands 
have good soil, fine climate, advantageous position, and 
some of them excellent harbours, rendering them both 
valuable and important to that portion of the continent 
upon which they are geographically dependent 

Roatan, the largest of these islands, is about thirty 
miles long by nine broad at its widest part. " It may 
be considered," says Alcedo, " as the key of the bay of 
Honduras, and the focus of the trade of the neighbour- 
ing countries," " This beautiful island," echoes Macgre- 
gor, " has an excellent harbour, easily defended, and is 
well adapted to the culture of cotton, coffee, and other 
tropical products." And Captain Mitchell, of the Bri- 
tish Navy, whose account was written in 1850, adds, 
that " the local position of the island seems one of im- 
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portaace ia a commercial, and perhaps Id a political, 
point of view. It is the only place where good harbours 
are fotmd on an extensive and dangerous coast." 
" Boatan and Bonacca," vrites another EngliBh author 
(Captain John Wright), " in consequence of their fine 
harbours, good soil, pure air, and great quuitities of 
animals, fish, and fruite, and commanding ground, are 
proverbially known in that part of the world as ' the 
Garden of the West Indies,' ' the Key to Spanish 
America,' and a ' New Gibraltar.' From their natural 
strength, they might be made impregnable, being ten- 
able with a very small force." 

Strangeways aJfirms that here are found " great quan- 
tities of cocoa-nuts, wild figs, and excellent grapes. The 
forests produce white oaks and pine-trees fit for masts 
of merchant ships. It abounds with deer, wild hogs, 
Indian rabbits, and birds of many species. A constant 
breeze from the east cools and tempers the air, and there 
is abundance of excellent water." Young describes the 
island " as one beautiful mass of evergreens, from the 
shore to the tops of the high hills, interspersed with 
many cocoa-nut gardens ; and there are many patches 
of coffee, which, although abandoned, continue to thrive 
well." 

The account of this island by Captain Mitchell is the 
fullest. He says that it has little waete laud on it, and 
that the whole might be advantageously cultivated. 

" Limeetone is the principal fonnatioa ; there are also sand- 
stone and quartz, and a great deal of coral on the lower parta. 
The island aeema originally to have heen elevated by a vol- 
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canic ernption, and the lower portions wubed ap I7 the 
sabeeqaent action of th« sea. Oa the coial formations sand 
has been thrown ap ; then decayed vegetaUe matter and 
seeds, drifted or brought by birds from the contineLt and 
tnuTonnduig lauds. These, sprm^ng np and decaying have 
assisted in forming a fruitful soil, on which man has at length 
landed, erected his dwelling, and has found the land anb- 
eervient to his wants. These remarks are applicable to the 
lower portions of the island. 1 have not heard of an; minerals 
having been collected on the island. 

" The island has a aingnlarly beautiful appearance at a dis- 
tance, as 70a approach it in a ship. The moontains riu in a 
gradual height to the summit of nine hundred feet, and th^ 
seem succesBively to follow each other, intersected by valleys, 
the whole thickly and most Inzoriantly wooded. As you 
draw near to it, you discover that palm and cocoa-nut trees 
endrde the shores, and forest trees of varioua descriptions 
grow on the higher bills. The natural beauty of its appear- 
ance is greatiy enhanced when you cast anchor in one of its 
many harbours on. the southern sid& 

" In the valleys, alluvial deposits and decayed vegetable 
matter form the soil, which is exceedingly rich and deep. 
On the mountains and their declivities, a red clay or marl 
predominates. 

" A great deal of good and useful timber is found spon- 
taneously growing on the island, such as Santa Maria wood, 
extensively used for ship-building, diree varieties of oak, 
cedar, Spanish elm, and lancewood; and the shores of the 
island are tiued and eurrounded with groves of cocoa-nut 
trees, a tree which, in adminiHtering to the wants of man, 
is hardly surpassed in tropical regions. The seeds of this 
tree in remote times have been probably drifted here, and 
they have sprung up in abundance on a sandy and low shore, 
which is found so congenial to their growth. 

" At present, the island produces in abundance cocoa-nuts, 
plantains, yams, bananas, pine-apples, tx., &(i. ; but I feel 
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conrinced that bread-fruit, Enropean T^etftbles, and indeed 
many fniite, v^etablefl, and prodnctiDiiA of more temperate 
Rgioiis, wonld grow heie. 

" The coDQtry i> ci^ble of nisiiig all troincal prodactions, 
sucli as Bug&r, coffee, tobacco, Ac, wHch might become staple 
commoditiee of export. 

" There was found on the island, previoDB to its being 
inhabited, a great quantity of deer, wild bogs, Indian rabbits, 
parrots, pigeons, birds of various descriptions, &c. Some 
years ago, previous to its settlement, men from smaU Tessels 
and fishing-boats, employed on the sorronnding coasts, origi- 
nally resorted to this island for the purpose of supplying 
themselves with game and stock. 

" A great quanti^ of domestio animals, snch as poultoj, 
pigs, Ac., are raised ; cattle might be raised, but the inhabit- 
ants have not yet the means of keeping them from destroying 
their plantations. 

" It seems probable the island, at some remote period, was 
thickly inhabited by the Indian race. In clearing away the 
land for plantationa, many domestic and culinary ntensils 
have been found. 

" A great deal of rain falls in the winter months, from 
September to Febrnaiy. This has the effect of cooling the 
air beyond what is felt in the other parts of the West Indies, 
and the breeze tempers the infinence of the sun. If the 
people coold keep themselves dry and free from damp, the 
climate must not only be exceedingly agreeable, hut singu- 
laiiy pure and healthy. The dry months are much warmer. 
The natives, however, do not complain of the beat; they 
aver that it is the healthier portion of the year. The ther- 
mometer since we have been here (January) has averaged 
80° of Fahrenheit. 

" Rheumatism is very common, and a species of low fever 
or ague. The latter probably arises from the land not being 
snfBciently cleared away, and a luxuriant and decaying vc^ 
tation ; the former from constant damp and exposure. Yet 
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I ahoold think, from 1117 limited oboomtion, tlut the dinutta 
is not onljr healttiy to those bom in waim Ifttitudea, bnt that 
Eoropeaaa, -with proper pteckntions, might eqjof, not only 
health, bat live to ft good old age. 

" The popnlation of the island ia now estimated at five or 
dx thousand. In 1843 it was onl; eighty. It has gone on 
steadily and rapidly increasing, and there aie at present thiea 
births to one death, 'f^th the meaos of existence at hand, and 
almoet prepared for them, the yonng people have a dispoidlioQ 
to marry at an early age ; their families are latge, many ctm- 
sisting of nioe to ten, and even mote chJIdren. They seem 
to be a proof of what has been often asserted in civilised 
conntriee, that a diet of vegetables and fish, or what ia nsnaliy 
termed scanty food, is favooiable to popolatioD. 

" The popnlstion is scattered in different parte along the 
whole sea-shore of the isUnd ; bran obvions reasons, th^ find 
these localities more convenioit than Uie interior. Thqr here 
erect their dwellings, in the midst of their palm and plantain 
groves, having &eir little vessels and fishing-boats in quiet 
and sheltered nooks, and convey their produce and seek for 
their wants by water-carriage. 

" At Cozon Hole, or Fort U'Donsld, the greatest niunben 
seem located : there are here perhaps five hnndred. It is a 
safe uid sheltered harbour; yet chance seems to have directed 
them in the first instanoe to this spot, as I am indined to 
believe, firom my limited observation, there are other places 
mora eligible for a township. 

"The mass of the population is composed of liberated 
slaves from the Qrand Cayman, and a small portion 1^ the 
inhabitants are coloured people, also natives of that island, 
and formerly slaveKiwners. These latter people seem to be 
the most wretched on the island; onaccnstomed to labour, 
and having lost their property and their slaves, or squandered 
airay what they obtained for them, they have no longer any 
means of extstenceb From a false feeling of pride, so uni- 
venal in man, and found alike in all conntries, they were 
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unwilling to labour in a small island where they were once 
regarded with com[«ratiye consequence, and they emigrated 
and Bought theii fortunes on the unpeopled shores of Roatan. 
The slaves who had obbuned tbeli freedom, but could not. 
procure labour in a small island like the Qrand Cayman, 
hearing of the success of their former masters, followed in 
their footsteps. 

" The dark population, or those who were formerly slaves, 
from their physical powers and their habits of labour from 
childhood, soon surpassed die white population in the accu- 
mulation of the means of existence, and are now the most 
thriving and successful 

" If riches he estimated from man's wants being easily sup- 
plied, and the accumulation of more than he requires, these 
people are not only wealthy, but in far better circumstances, 
than many of those who are relieved from manual labour in 
Europe. 

" Added to these two classes, a third, and much smaller 
one, must be named, which consists purely of Europeans. 
They are men who have tried various pursuits and professions 
of life, which they have given up for various reasons, have 
taken to others, and have become familiar with the hard 
usages of adversity ; and they sought this remote island, some 
in their old and some in their middle age, either to commence 
again, or to retrieve their broken fortunes, or to speculate in 
an imaginary construction of wealth. This class, though 
small in numbers, exercise a great influence over the minds of 
the community. 

" The mass of the population is a fine race. They are 
strong, active, and athletic, temperate, quiet, and regular in 
their habits, not given to excess. The sexes are equally 
divided, and the old, who have lived with women in the days 
of slavery, evince a disposition to be married. I should say 
they have fewer vices than one usually meets among their 
class. As a proof that their character is good, they have lived. 
and are living without any form of government or restraint. 
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and the crimes that have been committed are comparatiTely 
few. 

" Tlieir occupation conBiste in coltiTatiiig tbeir grounds and 
plantations, fishing, turtling, Ac. Necessity, in aU countries, 
and in the first mde ages of dvilisation, has been fertile in 
invention, consequently it is by no means extraordinary to find 
the mass, of these people familiar vith those rude mechanical 
arts of vhich they stand so much in need. Every man erects 
his own dwelling, plants and lays out his ground — ^most are 
carpenters, some good rope-makers. They liave a knowledge 
of boat and ship'bailding, the making of lime, ha., and other 
useful attainments. Their dwellings are well and comfortably 
made. 

" Their trade or commerce is in their plantains, cocoa-nuts, 
pine apples, &x», and this trade is steadily increasing. With 
these articles they trade to New Orleans, bringing back lum- 
ber, dry and salt provisiosB, Ac 

" Their relations with other countries coneist principally 
with New Orleans, Belize, and Spanish Honduras. 

" I should conceive the island might maintain a population 
of fifteen or twenty thousand when cultivated. 

" The harbours on the south side of this island are many 
and good. I have visited Coxen Hole, or Fort M'Donald, 
and Dixon's Cove. In both of these you are sheltered from 
all winds. They have great facilities for heaving down and 
repairing ships, and fresh water ta found in abundance. 

" Dixon's Cove is a good harbour. It is about six miles 
to the eastward of Fort M'Donald, in some points preferable 
to the latter. A ship having lost her anchors might run into 
this harbour and ground upon the soft mud without injury. 
Many ships might find achorage here. 

" There is again Port Eoyal, a much larger harbour, and 
where twenty or thirty sail of the line might be moored. Its 
entrance is exceedingly narrow, which is Its drawback, and 
the lan<l is said not to be so fertile. Qenerally speaking, 
these harbours are snrronnded by reefs of coral ; their chan- 
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nels are narrow, and ought never to be attempted by strangers ; 
bat a local knowledge is easily obtained. The channels be- 
tween the reefs are deep, and show themselves by the bluenesa 
of the water." • 

A considerable trade in fruits- and vegetables is kept 
up between tbis island, Havanna, New Orleans, and 
otber ports of the United States. 

Guamaja or Bonacca was discovered by Columbus, 
tben swling on bis fourth voyage, in 1502. It was 
surveyed in 1840 by Lieutenant Thomas N, Smith, 
RN., and, according to the chart published under order 
of the British Admiralty, is nine miles in length by five 
in breadth. It is distant about fifty miles from the 
nearest point on the mainland, and about fifteen miles 
to the north-east of Eoatan, with which it is connected by 
a series of reefs, through which there are only a few 
narrow passages. The land is high, and can be seen 
from a great distance at sea. Hendereon touched its 
shores during his voyage, anchoring in " a little bay of 
great depth of water, which, however, was so transparent 
that the shell-fish and coral locks at the bottom could 
be clearly discerned. This part of the island," he con- 
tinues, " is highly romantic and picturesque, and, like 
Boatan, profusely covered' with trees. Its natural pro- 
ductions appear to be the same." Koberts also visited 
it, " landing opposite a watering-place, in an excellent 
harbour on the south sida The beach, above high- 
water mark, was thickly covered with cocoa-nut-trees, 
and innumerable tracks of the wild hog were visible on 

* " statistical Accoant and DeBcription of the leland of Roatan," By 
Com. R. C. Mitchell, R.N., United Savice M^aamt, August 1850. 
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the grotmd. The island contaiiu bills of cotindersble 
elevation, thickly covered with trees, and is eaid also to 
have beds of limestone and ores of zinc." 

The account of Young, who was forced to take shelter 
there throngh stoess of weather, ia fuller, and gives a 
picture of the island as it was in 1841. 

" It is covered with high hills, prodncing moch valnable 
timber, and in the rich valleys and fertile Bavannss we nume- 
rous fmit-trees of various kinds. Along the water's edge, 
in many parts of the island, are numbers of cocoo-uut-treea. 
One spot in puticular, in the middle of the island, is called 
^e cocoa-nut garden, where tiieie are many other fruit-trees, 
indicating the hand of industry. Viewed from any part, the 
island has a pleaung appearance, and, though small, might be 
made of importance if the English were to establish them- 
aelves upon it. The woods abound In wild hogs of large 
aize, and thousands of Indian rabbits ; die trees are full of 
pigeons and parrote ; and the lagoons and harbours ue cele- 
brated for an immense variety of fish, which may easily be 
caught by going toward the edges of the coral reefs in a dory 
(canoe), where the bottcmi is plainly visible. Here the splen- 
did sea-fans ezpaod themselves, and almost invite the beholder 
to grasp them, so seducing are they in appearance, and so de- 
ceptive is the depth of the water. In some places large dus- 
ters of sponge can be seen ; in others, handsome sea-eggs, 
inviting but to betray; and, altogether, with the numerous 
cays, studded with graceful coeoa-nut-trees around, there can- 
not be imagined a scene more novel and beaataf uL Under 
the locka, on the reefs round the cays, are plenty of craw-fish ; 
conches and wilks are found in all parts, and a species of igu- 
ana, called iUii/tU, abounds in every cay. The climate is ex- 
ceedingly good; and during the ravages of the cholera at 
Truxillo a few years ago, the commandant of that place sent 
many to this island for the recovery of their health. Of the 
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vhole amnber, bat three died When Block Biver was occu- 
pied by the British, before the eracuation took pkce in 1778, 
by order of tiie BritiBh Qorernment, in consequence of its 
agreement with Spain, those of the colonista who were seized 
with the intermittent fever were sent to Onanaja, whence they 
generally returned improved in health and strength. It is 
surprising, considering the salubrity of this island, the richness 
of its soil, its woods and fisheries, and its adaptation to many 
purposes, that it has never been settled by the English. By 
niany traces, it is clear that it was formerly populated by the 
Indians. 

" In one part of the island, near Savano^ Bight Cay, there 
is a very rich and fine savanna, with several fruit-trees in it ; 
and, what is more singular, near the place a stone wall has 
been discovered, evidently, by its shape and appearance, tlie 
work of uncivilised man. This wall runs along for some dis- 
tance a few feet high, and here and there are fissures, or rude 
niches, made for the admi^ion of peculiarly-cut three-legged 
stone chairs, which, I suppose, must have been seats for their 
idols. Several places have been discovered cut out of the solid 
rock representing chairs ; and numerous articles of roughly- 
burned clay, in various fantastical devices, for holding liquids, 
have been found, as also broken English crockery and iron ; 
and I have seen several curious things in the possession of 
various people, which have been dug up, and are doubtless of 
Indian manufacture. I understand the adjacent island, Eoatan, 
exhibits yet more proofs of having been inhabited by an un- 
civilised race. 

" In the months of April and May, thousands of birds, 
called boobies and noddies, generally lay their eggs on the 
south-west part of Half-Moon Cay, thus affording a most de 
licious provision for nearly two months. 

"The number of cocoa-nut-trees is really incredible — so 
much so that great advantage might be derived from making 
oil, which might be effected at a small expense, especially as 
living, after the first twelve months, would cost little or 
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nothing but labonr-r-allowliig 'CtaX time foi the eBtablishment 
of plantations on the mainland for any sort of bread-kind, 
as the bolL is so well adapted for such a purpose. Plantains, 
which may be coosidered as the standard, thrive wond€arfullf ; 
this, with keeping some hogs and fowls on a cay, and feeding 
them on tiie refuse of the cocovnuta, &c., would, in a short 
period, show the advanti^e to be reaped. A few good Spanish 
dogs for hunting the wild hog, two or three turtle-nets, har- 
poons, hooks and lines, and fish-pots, are indispensable. On 
the island may also be grown coffee, cotton, tobacco, cacao, 
&C, During the greater part of the year plenty of fish and 
wild hogs can be cai^ht, but when bad weather sets in, which 
is sometimes the case, little good can be done. 

" With respect to making oil — it takes about fourteen com- 
mon-sized nuts to make a quart, by the method in vogue at 
Roatan, &c. \ but by the introduction of the hydraulic press, 
I should say, a quart might be expressed from nine or ten, 
and with a great saving of labour. 

"The many uses to which the cocoa-nuttree and its fimit 
can be applied are pretty well known ; suffice it to say, it 
may be considered as one of the most valuable productions 
which a bountiful Providence has lavished on tropical climaUs. 
At the present time the island abounds with wild Iit^, they 
not liaving been hunted much lately. Caribs occasionally 
resort to Guanaja for the purpose of hunting these animals, 
but they have not been so frequently as in former years ; thus 
the hogs have much increased. The only things that can be 
said to militate against the island and its cays are, firstly, the 
myriads of bottle and horse-flies on the former, and mosquitoes 
and sand-fiies on the latter, which appear to deter people from 
settUng ; although it is evident that when a place is covered 
with vegetation these annoying insects must exist, and that 
as the land becomes cleared the flies wUl gradually diminish. 

" From March to June the cays are subject to the pest of 
whole armies of soldier-snails, creeping and crawling over 
everything the moraent the sun sets, and with such an inde- 
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waibaible noiee as to soipass belief; the dead bnncheB oa 
the ground creak luid break under die legion as they advance, 
consuming all in their progress. They were a great ntusonce 
to ns, as we were obliged to hang np our hanunocks pretty 
high. 

" On the whole, Guaotga may be considered a fine island, 
and one on which any man conld aoon obtain the necessaries 
of life, and with energy, activity, and a strict determiaation 
to sobiie^, even the Inzniies, without fear of a bastile in bis 
old age." 

Hdema, Morai, and BarbareUa, are comparatively 
smidl islands, and may be r^;atded as detached parts of 
Boatan. They are, in fact, connected with it by reefs, 
through which there are only a few narrow and in- 
tricate passages. Captun Henderson, who visited Bar- 
baretta in 1804, has left us a very animated and t^uite 
an enUiasiastic account of its beauty. He deecribes it 
as high, and covered with a dense forest 

" After a walk of a mile and a half along the beach, in a 
conise contrary to that which I had pursued the day before, 
we came to the rocks, and here, although our progress seemed 
less difficult to the eye, it scarcely presented fewer obstacles 
to the feet Difficulties, however, sink before determination. 
After some trouble, I gained a firm etation on a tolerable 
eminence, and without resorting to the extravagant and 
affected language sometimes used on similar occasions, I 
might touly say ^e whole was enchantingly beautiful and 
pictuxesqua The spot on which I stood might be connected 
with a space of somewhat more than half an acre, en&ely 
clear of trees, and covered with luxuriant grass. Beyond this 
the whole became a thick, continued grove — 

' Where acaroe a ipeck of day 
Falli on the lengthened gloom.' 
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At the bam of the rock the sm ndled with load and hsng^dy 
sway, and the confused rouses of stone which lay scattered 
about at raice confessed its nncontrolIaUe doininion." 

It was Bubseqaentlj visited ia 1841 b; Yoong, who 
found some Spaniardfl from the mainland established 
there. One of these, SeGor Buiz, showed him over his 
" large and eztfineire plantations, fall of all manner of 
bread-kind, besides greens, pea^ and beans of Tarions 
descriptions. He had a lat^ expanse of ground oorered 
with cotton-plants, and hnndreds of papaya-trees, the 
froit of which he gave to his fowls and hogsL He had 
also a cuie-patoh, and a small mill for cmshing it, as 
he made his own sogar. There was a large tnrtle- 
crawl opposite his dwelling contuning eight tmiles. 
In rainy weather, he employed his people in the mann- 
factnre of cocoarnut-oil." Finding him sorromided with 
all these means of comfortable tuid even laxnriooB 
existence, Young was astonished to learn that he had 
arrived there only three years previously, "with his 
wife, his son, about eleven years of age, some provisions, 
a gun, two or three machetes (large knives), and a few 
hooks, and other triflea" " I thought," continues this 
author, "of the thousands of my poor comitrymen 
stru^ling in vain for a decent subsistence, and who 
would live in independence if similarly situated, instead 
of being brought to an early grave by disappointed 
hopes, or the weight of a large family." Boberts, who 
also visited Barbaretta, speab of finding " three or four 
sorts of wild grapes." 

Helena is smaller than Barbaretta, distant from it 
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between four and fire miles, near the extreme north- 
eastern extremity of Boatan. Yonng found there a 
Frenchman, in tiie HondoraB service, who had "planta- 
tions and large nets for turtling." His principal bosi- 
ness, however, was that of making lime, which he sold 
at Omoa and other places at from two to three dollars 
a barrel : " rather a high price, bat which he obtained 
in conseqaence of its strength, the kind of stone from 
which it ifl made being found chiefly in this island." 

Honduras has two laige islands in the Gulf of Fou- 
seca, on the Pacific, viz., Tigre and 8acate Grrande, 
which are described in the account elsewhere given of 
that gulf. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FOLinOAL DI7IBI0NS DSPABTHEMm OF COHATAODA, 

QBACIAB, CBOLDTBCA, TBODCIGALPA, OLAHCHO, 
TOBO, AND STA. BARBAHA. 

rriHE political divisioDs of Honduras are seven, viz., 
"^ the departments of Gbadas, Comayagua, Chola- 
teca, T^ndgalpa, Olancho, Yoro, and 8ta. Barbara. 
The snbjoiued table expreraes tbe capital, area, and 
population of each, as also the a^;T^;ate area and 
population of the state : — 

HONDUBAS— Capitai, Coiutaqda. 



DepvQD<DH. 


Cpiub. 


An* In 
aqiunUlIei. 


p.ipuktm. 




CDin>T>gu.... 
Tegudg^pa... 

Cholateca 

Sta. B»rb»ra... 


Comijigu*.... 


*,800 
1,600 
2,000 
8,260 
4,060 
16,100 
11,800 


86.000 
66,000 
60,000 
45,000 

66,000 
20,000* 
60,000» 


25 

4 






OUnebo 


Jutacalpt. 


42,800 


860,000 


g 





Each department has a distinct repieeentatioa in the 
general Congress of the state, and is governed by an 

* Tb» popnktion in Toro and Okuctio ia ci]ealat«d «zo]umT« of the 
Itkdltn tribM ; and the tret, o( the unsettled oonntrr, compriaii^ 
nearlf the whole of the eutem and politically unorganised bait of the 
state, b divided between these two departmenta. 
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officer appointed by the central government, who bears 
the title of Jefe Politico, or political chief. Each 
department is also Bubdivided into districts, for the 
convenience of the inhabitaate and the better adminis- 
trafioD of justice. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMAYAGUA. 

Districts. — Comayagua, Lajamini, Yucusapa, Signa- 
tepeque, Miambar, AguanqDeterique, Goasconm. 

PrincipaZ Towns. — Las Piedras or Villa de la Paz, 
Villa de Sao Antonio, Opoteca, Espino, San Antonio del 
Norte, Goascoran, and Caridad. 

The Department of Comayagua, lying in the very 
centre of Honduras, and comprehending its capital, the 
ancient city of Comayagua, is entitled to the first place 
in a notice of the vaiions departmental divisions of the 
state. Its distinguiBhing geographical feature is the 
plain of the same name, to which I have elsewhere 
adverted, and in which a great part of the population 
of the department is concentrated. The capital itself, 
the considerable towns of Las Piedras and San Antonio, 
and the smaller towns of Ajtiterique, Lajamini, Yam- 
mela, Cau^, Tambla, Lamani, and Lo de Flores, are all 
found in this pleun, embracing a population of not far 
from twenty-five thousand souls. 

The city of Comayagua (anciently called Valladolid) 
is situated on the southern border of the plain. It waa 
founded in 1540 by Alonzo Caceres, in obedience to 
instructions " to find out cm eligible situation /or a toten 
midvxiy between, the oceans." 
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It nov contains between eight aod ten thousEuid 
inhabitanta Freviooa to 1827 it had aboat eighteen 
thousand, and waa embellished -mth fountains and 
raoDomeota In that year it was taken and burned 
by the monarchical faction of Guatemala, and has never 
been able wholly to recover from the shock. 

In the maps its position has been pnt too far to the 
eastward and southward It is in lat 14° 28' N., and 
long. 87° SS"" W., and in a right line, or within a few 
miles of a right line, drawn between the mouth of the 
Ulua and that of the Bio Goasooran. Its distance from 
the Bay of Fonseca is seventy-five mites, and it is. 
Within a few miles more or less, midway between the 
two seas. 

Comayagua is the seat of a bishopric and has a large, 
and, according to Spanish taste, an elegant Catiiedral. 
It has also a University, founded many years ago, bat 
which declined in consequence of the adverse political 
circumstances of the country, until it was revived in 
1849, under the auspices of Dr Don Juan Lindo, a man 
of enlightened spirit, then President of the state. The 
trade of the city is small Hitherto. the difficulty 6f 
communication with the coast has prevented it from 
gaining any commercial eminenca But when the in- 
centives and means for developing the resources of the 
adjacent coantry shall be afforded, it most become a 
place of much importanca 

The plain, upon its eastern and western borders, is 
skirted by mountains five or six thotuand feet high, and 
it consequently enjoys a climate cool, equal, and salu- 
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brious, comparing in respect of temperature with ottr 
month of June. The hills and mountains adjacent to 
the plain are covered with pines, and on their summit 
and alopee, wheat, potatoes, and other products of the 
temperate zones are cultivated, and may be prodaced in 
abundance. The prodnotions of the plain, however, are 
essentially tropical. Its soil is extremely fertile. In 
short, the plain of Comayagua offers all the conditions 
for attracting and sustdning, as there is ahnndant evi- 
dence that it formerly sustained, a large and flourishing 
population. 

Indeed, hardly a step ctm be taken in any direction 
without encountering evidences of aboriginal occupa- 
tion, and the names of the principal towns in the valleys 
are only perpetuations of those which they possessed 
before the conquest. In some of them the predominat- 
ing portion of the popalation is still unmixed Indian. 
Lamani, Tambla, Tarumela, Ajuterique, Lajamini, and 
Curnru, are all Indian names. There are also many 
Indian towns which have been entirely abandoned as 
the population of the country has decreased, and of 
which the traces are now scarcely visible. 

The principal ruins, strictly aboriginal and of ancient 
architecture, are in the vicinity of Yarumela, L^amini, 
and near the ruined town of Curnru. They consist of 
large pyramidal, terraced structores, often faced with 
stones, conical mounds of earth, and walls of stona In 
these, and their vicinity, are found carvings in stone, 
and painted vases of great beauty. 

The principal monuments, however, retaining dis- 
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tinctly their primitire forme, can hardly be aaid to he 
in the plain of Comajagua. They are found in the 
lateral valleys, or on the adjacent tables, mems, of the 
monntains. Of this description are the ruins of Cala- 
muUa, on the road to the Indian mountain town of 
Goajiquero ; of Jamalteca, in the little valley of the 
same name; of Maniani, in the valley of Espino; of 
Guasistagua, near the little village of the same name ; 
of Chapuluca, in the neighhourhood of Opoteca ; and of 
Chapnlistagua, in a large valley back of the monntains 
of Comayagua. I have visited all of these, but in many 
respects the most interesting, and by far the most exten- 
sive, are those of Tenampua. 

The ruins of Tenampua are popularly called Fuehio 
Viejo, Old Towa They are situated on the level 
sammit of a high hill, almost deserving the name of 
mountain, about twenty miles to the south-east of Com- 
ayagaa, near the insignificant villi^ of Lo de Flores, 
by the side of the road leading to the city of Teguci- 
gfdpa. The sammit of the hill is a plain or savanna, 
covered with scattered pines, and elevated about sixteen 
hundred feet above the plain of Comayi^ua, of which, 
in every part, a magnificent view is commanded. The hill 
is composed of the prevailing sofl, white, stratified sand- 
stone of this r^oD, and its sides, except at three points, 
' are either absolutely precipitous, or so steep as to be 
nearly if not quite inaccessible. At the accessible point, 
where narrow ridges connect the hill with the other 
hills of the gronp, are heavy artificial walls of rough 
atones, varying in height from six to fifteen feet, and in 
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width, at the base, from ten to twenty-five feet. These 
walls ai-e terraced on the inner side, for convenience of 
defenca At varions points there are traces of towers, 
or buildings, dedgaed perhaps for the use of goards or 
sentinels. The dimensions of the wall correspond to 
the greater or less abruptness of the slope along which 
it is carried, and are greatest where the ascent or ap> 
proach is easiest. Where narrow gullies or natural paaseR 
existed, the hollows have been filled with stones, so as 
to present a vertical outer face, corresponding with the 
rocky escarpment of the hill. Naturally, I think this 
place is the strongest position I have ever seen. That 
it was selected, in part at least, for defence, is obvious. 
Under any system of warfare practised by the abori- 
gines, it must have been impregnabla The defensive 
design is made still more apparent by the existence, in 
the centre of the area of the summit, at a place naturally 
low and marshy, of two large square excavations, now 
partially filled up, which were clearly designed for re- 
servoirs. 

But the most interesting features of Tcnampua are 
not its ruined walls and defences. The level summit 
of the hill \& about one and a half miles long, by half a 
mile in average width. The eastern half of this large 
area is crowded with ruins. They consist chiefly of 
terraced mounds of stone, or of eai-th faced with stone, 
of r(^ular rectangular forms, their sides conforming to 
the cardinal points. Although the stones are uncut, 
they are laid with great precision. Most of the small 
momids, which occur in groups, and are arranged with 
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obvioos deeigD io respect to each other, are from twenty 
to thirty feet square, and from foor to eight feet in 
height There are none of less than two, but most 
have three or four stages. Besides these, there are a con- 
siderable number of large pyramidal structures, vary- 
ing from sixty to one hundred and twenty feet in length, 
of proportional width, and of different heighta These 
are also terraced, and generally have ruins of steps on 
their western sides. There are also several rectangular 
inclosnres of stone, and a number of platforms and 
terraced slo|*e6. 

The principal incloeure is situated in the very midst 
of the ruins, at a point conspicuous from every portion 
of the hill. It is three hundred feet long by one hun- 
dred and eighty feet broad. The wall is fourteen feet 
broad, but now elevated only a few feet above the 
ground. It seems to have consisted of an outer and 
inner wall, each about two feet thick, between which 
earth had been filled to the depth of two feet. Trans- 
verse walls then appear to have been built at regular 
intervab, dividing it into rectAugular areas, resembling 
the foundations of houses. It is not improbable they 
were surmounted by structures of wood, devoted to the 
use of the priests or guardians of the great temple, in 
the same manner that, according to the chroniclers, 
" the cloisters of the priests and attendants" surrounded 
the court of the great temple of Mexico. The line of 
the wall is only interrupted by the gateway or entrance, 
which is on the western side, between two oblong terr 
raced mounds, in which the 6nd8 of the wall terminate. 
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To pressrre the Efymmetry of the inclosara, the opposite 
or eastern wall has in its centre a large monud, also 
terraced and regular in form, equalling in size hoth those 
at the entrance. 

Within the inclosures are two large mounds, the rela- 
tive positions and sizes of which can only be explained 
by a plan. The largest has three stages and a flight of 
steps on its western side. From its south-west angle 
a line of large stones, sunk in the ground, is carried to 
the southern wall. The north line of this mound coin- 
cides with one drawn from east to west through the 
centre of the inclosnre. Between it and the gateway 
is a square of stones, sunk in the ground, which may 
mark the site of some edifice. The second pyramid is 
situated in the north-^ast comer of the incloeure ; it 
has the same number of stages with the larger one just 
described, and, like that, has a flight of steps on its west- 
ern side. 

At the extreme south-east comer of the hill is another 
incloBUve similar to this, except that it is square, and has 
openings in the centre of each side. It also contains 
two terraced mounds, ascended by steps. Between the 
great inclosure, or central structure, and the precipice 
which faces the hill on the south, is a depression or small 
valley. This is terraced upon both sides, the terraces 
being laced with stone, ascended by various flights of 
stone steps. The principal mound beyond this depres- 
sion is situated upon the edge of the precipice, due south 
of the great mound in the principal inclosure. It com- 
mands a view of the entire southern half of the plain 
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of Comay^oA, and fires lighted upon it wonld be visi- 
ble to all the inhabitants below, I could not lesiat tbe 
conviction that its position had been determined by this 



Thera are many other striking features in these mins, 
of vbich no adequate idea can be conveyed except from 
plans, and which, therefore, I shall not attempt to de- 
scribe. The most singular, perhaps, consists of two 
long parallel moands, each one hundred and forty feet 
in length, thirty-six feet broad at the base, and ten feet 
high in the centra Tbe inner ^des of each, facing 
each other, appear to have consisted of three terraces, 
rising like the seats of an amphitheatre. The lowes 
terraces are forty feet apart, and faced with huge flat 
stones, set apright in the ground, so as to present an 
even front. The outer ades of these mounds have an 
appearance corresponding with that of the walls of the 
great inclosore, and each seema to have been the dte 
of three large buildings. The whole rests on a terrace 
three hundred and sixty feet long. Exactly in a line 
with the centre of the space between these parallels, 
and distant twenty-four paces, are two large stones 
placed side by side, with an opening of about one foot 
between them. Fronting these to tbe northward, and 
distant one hundred and twenty paces, is a large mound 
occupying a corresponding relative position in respect 
to the parallels, and having a flight of steps on its 
southern sida Upon these mounds, as indeed upon 
many of the others, are standing large pine-trees, up- 
wards of two feet in diameter. Without attempting to 
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define the special purposes oE these parallels, it seems 
to me probable that they had a correBponding demgn 
with the parallel walla foand by Mr Stephens at 
Chichen-Itza and Uxmal in Yucatan. Doubtless, games, 
processions, or other civic or religious rites or cere- 
monies, took place between them, in the presence of 
priests or dignitaries who were seated upon the terrace 
on either band. 

The form of the various mounds at Tenampna pre- 
cludes the idea tiiat they were used as the foundations 
of dwellings. It seems quite clear that they were either 
altars or sites of temples — coonterparta of those of 
Guatemala, Yucatan, and Mexico, and of a large por- 
tion of those found in the Mississippi Valley, with all 
of which they accui-afely coincide in the principles of 
their construction, I was able to excavate but one, 
situated in the vicinity of the great temple. The mass 
of the mound, ^ter penetrating the stone facing, was 
foond to he simple earth \ but the interior of the upper 
terrace was composed almost entirely of burned matter, 
ashes, and fragments of pottery. Great quantities of 
these fragments were discovered, and I was able to re- 
cover enough of some vessels to make out their shape, 
and the paintings and ornaments upon them. Some 
were flat, like pans ; others had been vaaes of various 
forms. All were elaborately painted with simple oma- 
mente or mythological figures. One small, gourd-shaped 
vase, of rude workmanship, I recovered nearly entire. 
It was filled with a dark-coloured, indurated matter, 
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which it was impossible to remove. FragmeDte of ob- 
sidiaD knives were also found. 

Kear the western extremity of the summit of the hill 
are two deep holes with perpendicular sides, sank into 
the rock. They are aboat twenty feet eqnare and twelve 
feet deep. Althoogh now partially filled wiUi earth, 
a passage is to be discovered at the bottom of each, 
leading off to the north. These passages seem to have 
been about three feet high by nearly the same width. 
How far they may go, or whither they lead, is nnknown. 
The water which flows into them daring rains finds a 
ready outlet I am onprepared to decide whether th^ 
openings are natoral or artificial, but incHne to the 
opinion that they are natoral, with perhaps artificial 
improvements or adaptations. A ruined pyramid stAnds 
near the principal mouth. The tradition concerning 
them is, that they were dug by the " antiguos," and lead 
to the ruins of Chapnliatagna, beyond the mountains, 
and were designed to afford an easy means of flight in 
case of danger. 

Altogether there are here the remains of between three 
and four hundred terraced, truncated pyramids of various 
sizes, besides the other singular inclosures which I have 
mentioned. 

The whole place probably served both for religions 
and defensive purposes. This union of purposes was far 
from uncommon among the semi-civiliaed families of 
this continent. I have presented, in my work on the 
Monuments of the Mississippi Valley, many instance in 
which structures strictly religious are found within works 
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clearly defensive. It was within the area, and on the 
steps and terraces of the great temple of Mexico, that 
the Aztecs made their final and most determined stand 
gainst the arms of Cortez. It is not to be supposed, 
however, that this was a fortified town, or a place per- 
manently occupied by any considerable population. The 
summit of the hill is rocky, and the soil thin and poor, 
affording few of the usual accessories of a large Indian 
population, viz., abundant water and rich lands. The 
builders doubtless had their permanent residences in 
the plain below, and only came here to perform religious 
or sepulchral rites, or to find safety in times of danger. 

Falling within the Department of Comayagua is the 
plain of Espino. It lies \a the northward of the plain 
of Comayagua, from which it is separated by only a nar- 
row range of bills, and of which it may be regarded as 
an extension or dependency. It is watered by the same 
river, the Humnya, which traverses its entire length. 
The plain of Espino is sometimes called Maniant. It is 
much smaller than that of Comayagua, being but about 
twelve miles long by eight broad ; but in other respects, 
such as climate, productions, £c., what is true of one is 
equally true of the other. 

Dependent also upon the plain of Espino is the small 
lateral valley of Jamalteca, a spot of surpassing beauty, 
abounding in springs of water, which sustain its vegeta- 
tion fresh and v^orons, and enable the inhabitants to 
keep an uninterrupted succession of crops during the 
dryest seasons, when the country elsewhere is parched, 
and agriculture is suspended. In this valley are some 
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very intereetuig moDUmenta of the aborigineB, indicating 
a large ancient popnlation. 

Nearly the whole length of the valley of the Bio 
Goascoran, which flows southward from the plain of 
Comayagna into the Gnlf of Fonseca, falls wiUiin this 
department. This valley is narrow, and, except at its 
month, where it expands into the Pacific plains, does 
not embrace mnch valuable land. It is chiefly interest- 
ing as ofiering an easy route for the projected line c^ 
railway. 

The mountains of San Juan or Guajiquero, in the 
south-east portion of this department, are occupied 
exclusively by Indians descended from the aboriginal 
Leocae. These mountains of stratified white sandstone 
are naturally terraced, presenting to the eye bold es- 
carpments of rock, but supporting beautiful level areas, 
covered with rich soil, on which Ibe Indians cultivate 
wheat and other grains, and the fruits of higher lati- 
tude* They also rear a fine and very hardy race of 
mules, and altogether evince a degree of perseverance 
and industry, very wide nevertheless of enterprise, which 
we look for in vain among the semi-European inhabit- 
ants. 

Every department in Honduras possesses more or less 
mineral weEiltb. In this respect, although not ranking 
so high 88 some of the others, the Department of Ooma- 
yagua is abundantly favoured. The considerable town 
of Opoteca is literally built over a silver mine, which 
was most extensively worked under the Crown, and with 
signal success. At present the attention of the inhabit- 
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ante, for obvious reasons, is directed to agricalture. 
Near Aramacina, Los Fiedras, and in the moontMns 
near Lauteriqne, are numerous mines of silver, now 
wholly abandoned or imperfectly worked They only 
need the tonch of intelligence, enterprise, and capital to 
become of value. Copper ores exist in abundance, but 
no attempt has ever been made to reduce them. 
Throoghoat the entire department there are vast beds 
of blue and veined marble, proper for every class of con- 
BtructioQS, and for conversioa into lipie. The predomi- 
nating rock is sandstone, generally milky white, but 
sometimes of cream colour verging on orange. Near 
Guajiqnero are also found inexhaustible beds of vari- 
ously-coloured ochres of fine quality. These were and 
still are used for painting by the aborigines. The colours 
are remarkably vivid. 

Fine and oak are abundant on the hills throughout 
this department, and mahogany, cedar, and lignum vitae, 
as well as other useful woods, are fonnd in all desirable 
quantities in the valleys bordering the streams. Many 
varieties of cactus are foimd in the plain of Comayagua. 
The most common is the variety called the no^l in 
Mexico, and which is cultivated in the southern states 
of that country, and in Q-uatemala, for the production of 
cochineal. The numerous wild plants of this variety 
found in Honduras produce what is called grava&lvesWe, 
or wild cochineal The pltdns of Comayagua and E»- 
pino are admirably adapted, therefore, for the cultivation 
of cochineal, as well as coffee, and all the other great 
staples of semi-tropical regions. 
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DEPABTHEMT OF QBA0IA8. 



Districts. — Ocotepeqae, Guarita, Erandiqae, or Cor- 
qaia, Oualalcha, Sensenti, Oamarca, Intibucat, Gracias, 
Sta. Rosa, and Trinidad. 

principal Towns. — Gracias, Sta. Bosa, Intibucat, 
SenGeoti, CorquiD, Sao Jo8^, Ocotepeque, Cololaca. 

The Department of Gracias lies in the north-eaetera 
angle of the state, tonching upon Gaatemala and Sao 
Salvador. Its territory is, in many respects, the moat 
int«re8ting in all Central America, of which it may be 
regarded as, in some degree, an epitome. 

Its surface is much diversified, and it is distinguished 
by several groups of majestic mountains. The mountains 
of Selaque occupy very nearly the centre of the depart- 
ment 1 and on the north it has the range of Merendon, 
which, as I have elsewhere said, extends from the borders 
of San Salvador to the Bay of Honduras, a distance of 
not far from one hundred and fifty miles. It is called 
by different names at difierent points, as Merendon, 
Gallinero, Grita, Espiritu Santo, and Omoa. No towns 
occur in these monntaios, except the small village of 
Dolores Merendon. At its feet, upon the north, are 
several beautiful valleys, among which is that of Copan, 
distinguished for its ancient monuments. Upon the 
south, nearly coinciding with the boundaries between 
this department and that of Oomayagua, are the moun- 
tains of Opalaca and Puca, both of commanding height 
They extend to the north-eaatward, nearly parallel to 
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those of Omoa, antil intercepted by the valley of the Bio 
Sta. Barbara. 

All of these mountune are heavily timbered vith 
pines and oaks. Their lower dopes, and the valleys aty 
their feet, produce the cedar, mahogany, and other 
valuable woods in great abmidance. In the mountains 
of Merendon is found the Qadxal, the royal and eacred 
bird of the aboriginal kingdom of Quich^ and one of 
the most beautiful in the world. 

Like all other parts of Honduras, this department is 
profusely watered. In it rise some of the largest streams 
of Central America. To the west of the mountains of 
Merendon, and rising in its gorges, are the small rivers 
Ctila and Qualan, which flow into the Motagua. Flow- 
ing along the eastern base of the same range is the Bio 
Chamelicon, which has its rise a few leagues to the 
northward of the town of Sta. Bosa. It forms a valley 
of great beauty and fertility, which, like that of Copan, 
abounds in monuments of a large aboriginal population. 
The river Santiago or Venta, which, after its junction 
with the Humuya, is called the Ulna, has its sources in 
the great plain of Sensenti, where it bears different 
names — Bio de la Valle, Alas, Higuito, and Talgua. 
Its first great tributary in this department is the Bio 
Mejicote, or Qracias, flowing along the eastern base of 
the mountains of Selaque. Below the point of junction, 
the Santiago is a large, unfordable stream. Along the 
sonthern border of the department, and constituting the 
boundary separating it from San Salvador, is the Elver 
Snmpul, one of the largest affluents of the great Biver 
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Lompa, floving into the Pacific. It receives several 
considerable tribntarieB from the territories of this de- 
paiionent. Among them may be mentjoned the Goara- 
jambala, Firignal, Moscal, and Cololaca. 

Perhaps the most interesting topc^raphical feature of 
this department is the plain or vallej of Sensenti, lying 
between and almost encircled by the monntains of 
Selaque, Pacaya, and Merendon. It is about thirty-five 
miles long by from five to fifteen in width. It is 
nearly divided by a range of hills, which extend partially 
across it in the neighboarhood of Corqnin. The npper ' 
valley might with propriety be called that of Sensenti, 
the lower one the plain of Cucuyagna. The latter has 
an averse altitude of 2300 feet, and the former of 
2800 feet, above the sea. The soil throughout is good,' 
and the climate delightful. It constituted part of the 
dominions of the aboriginal cazique Lempira, who re- 
sisted the Spaniards longer than any chief in Central 
America. The army with which he encountered the 
Spanish general Chaves was more numerous than the 
present entire population of the department. 

The climate of the department is anescelled for 
salubrity. The general temperature, as might be in- 
ferred from the elevated character of the country, is 
cool, although no two places can, in this I'espect, be said 
to be alike, varying with their elevation. Intibucat, 
an Indian town, situated in the midst of a considerable 
plain or terrace of the Opalaca Mountains, is 5200 feet 
above the sea. Occasional slight falls of snow take place 
here during the months of December and January. I 
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passed tiiroi^h Uie town in tiie early part of tlie month 
of July when the thermometer at smirise stood at 56° 
of Fahrenheit. Peaches, apples, and plums flourish in 
this plain, and the blackbeny is indigenous among the 
hills. The towns of Caiquin and Colocte have a tem- 
peratore still lower than that of Intihucat Daring 
three weeks which I spent at Sta. Bosa, from July 9 to 
August 1, the average temperature at sunrise was 68°, 
at noon 72°, and at 3 p.u. 73° of Fahrenheit From 
September to February the thermometer has a still 
lower range. 

The vegetable products of this department, actual 
and possible, exhaust the list of productions of the tem- 
perate zones and the tropics. Wheat, rye, barley, the 
potato, i&c., grow on the mountains, while sugar-cane, 
indigo, tobacco, cotton, coffee, cacao, plantains, oranges, 
&c., flourish in the plains and valleys. Of valuable 
timber there is also great abundance. Fine, equal to 
the best North Carolina, covers the hills. There is also 
much mahogany, cedar, granadillo, Brazil wood, mora, 
&c., for purposes of dyeing, manufacture, and construc- 
tion. Copal, balsam, and liquid amber are among the 
most common gums. The tobacco of Gracias, as will 
be seen farther on, has a wide and deserved celebrity. 

Apart from its agricultural wealth, Gracias is dis- 
tinguished for its minerals and precious metals. Grold 
and silver mines are numerous and rich ; although but 
little worked, for want of scientific knowledge, intelli- 
gence, machinery, and capital. The silver and copper 
mines of Coloal, in the mountaiiia of Merendon, are 
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very ralnable, the copper ores Tielding 58 per cent of 
copper, besides 98 ouncea of silver to the too. The 
silver ores of Sacnuaento (cAJoruies) yield 8674 oancee 
of silver to the ton. Ooal is also foimd in the plain 
or Tallef <rf Sensenti, near the half-deserted town of 
Chncafoca I visited the beds at a place where they 
were cat through by ravines, aoA fonnd the principal 
deposit from eight to ten feet thick, separated by bitu- 
minoas shale from a snperior bed about two feet in 
thickness. The coal is bitmninons, and, at the out- 
crops, of fair qoality. Asbestos, cinnabar, and platina 
are also found in this department Opals are obtained 
at varioos localities, and have been exported to a con- 
siderable extent The most and best have been found 
near the moonttun town of Erandique. 

It appears £rom the official paper of Hondnras that 
from the 1st of April 1851 to the Slst of January 1853, 
there were " denounced," or entered, in accordance with 
the mining laws, not less than sixteen, opal mines iu the 
single distnct of Erandiqna In the department at 
larg^ for the same period, were entered thirteen silver 
mines, one gold mine, and one coal mina Amethysts 
are reported as having been found near Campnca. 

Near the little tonn of Yirtnd, in the extreme sonthem 
part of the department ia a carious natural phenome- 
non, known as Miaa 6 FuerUe de Sangre, Mine or 
Fountain of Blood. From the roof of s small cavern 
there is constantly oozing and dropping a red liquid, 
which, upon falling, coagulate, so as precisely to re- 
aemble blood. Like blood, it corrupts ; insects depoat 
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their larvse io it, and dogs and bozzards reaort to the 
cavern to eat it In a couatiy where there is so little 
scientific knowledge as in Central America, a phenome- 
non of this kind could not fail to. be an object of great, 
if not Buperetitioiis, wonder, and many marvelloas stories 
are current concerning the Fonntiun of Blood.* 

* "A Uttle to tha Bouth of Uia town of Tiiiud is » small rararn 
(jrvtila), which during Uie cUf ia Tinted by the buzzards and gabiiamtM, 
and at nigbt I7 a nmltitade of large bata (vonyifnit), for tha purpoae 
of (eeding on tlie natural blood nhiob U found here dropping from tlia 
roof of tha caTein. Thia grot ia on the bordeia of a hiulet, nhich it 
keeps reddened with a amoll flow of a liquid tbat has the colour, amell, 
and taate of blood. In approaoluDg tba grot, a diaagreeable odour U 
' ob««rved ; and when it ia reached, there may be aeen some pools of the 
apparent blood in a atate of coagulation. Dogs eat it eagerly. The 
late Don Rafael Oaejo undertook to aend tome bottles of Uii« liquid to 
London for analjeii ; but it oorruptsd within twantj-four houn, burat- 
iog the bottlea." Suoh waa the report publiahed in the OffieiiU 6<aate 
of Hondunia in ISfiS. Subaequently, in 18G7, Dr J. L. La Conte, 
aurgeon to ttie expedition for the curre; of the HonduiM Interooeanic 
Railway, *iait«d the grotto, which ha found in a caH/m of a email 
stream, lined by perpendicular rocka. He found the grotto or cave to 
be a flaaurs from fifteen to twenty feet big^, and At* or aix feet wide 
at the entraooe, but aatrowing so that it cannot be entered far more 
than from thirty to forty feet. " It aboonda la bate," writea Dr Le 
Conte, " which ding in maasea from the narrower parts of the Sssure. 
The stench is atroDgly ammoniacal, and so intense that I was obliged 
to retreat thrfoe before I oonld prooure, from the innermost part that 
I conld reach, a infflcient quantity of the material to fill the bottles of 
alcohol I had carried with me for the purpose. In the rainy season, a 
small ourrent of red matter, like blood, flows from the oave into lie 
stream ; but in the dry season the water oessea to percolate through 
the root and back of the cave, and the flow eeasea. At the period of 
my visit it had already stopped ; but the floor of the cave was covered 
two inches deep with a pasty mass, which gave a blood-red colour 
when mixed with water. It was full of lame of insects, and altogetiier 
in a useless condition for examination. On the ndes of the cave were 
tnaasee looking like dried blood, whiob had rno down from abovej and 
in the narrowest parts I could reach In the recess of the fissures, I col- 
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DBFABTHEHT OF CHOLXTTXCA. 

Distnets. — NacatHn^ Amapala, Cholateca, El Corptu, 
San Marcos, Kamamgne, Oropoli, and Feepire. 

Principcd Towns. — Choluteca, Nacaome, Amapala, 
Feepiri, San Marcos, Kamaeigue, 3k. 

Cholnteca is the extreme southern department of 
Hoodaras, fronting on the Bay of Fonseca. It lies on 
the western slope of the Mountains of Lepaterique or 
trie, among which the Btreams that water it take their 
risa It is, consequently, extremely diversified in sur- 
face. The valleys of the rivers Cholut«ca and Nacaome 
are broad and fertile, and the district fronting on the 
bay is distingoished for its eztenaive saveuinas and 
densely-wooded alluviona For an average distance of 
fifteen miles inland, the soil is admirably adapted for 
plantations, and undoubtedly capable of producing in 
profiimon all the staples of the tropics. As the country 
rises, which it does by a series of terraces, the savannas 
become broader and more numeroos, afi'ording vast 

lected with my ksite lome fresh lemi-Snid matter tiat the inseota had 
not attacked. Examined mth a mioroeoope on the Bpol, it exhibited 
no ItTing partiolei, nor, in &ot, anything but minute fngmenta of the 
digested debiia of inieots. Opposite to the principal cave are two 
•mall ones, whioh contun the same material, and, Dot belog fieaure- 
like, euabU the whole of thab interior to be examined. I found the 
roof and back of these aavitiea entirely olesD, so that It was evident 
that tiie material did not oome through the rock, but conmsted merelf 
of the eictement of the bats which take refuge in the cave. The 
colouring matter is either peculiar to it, depending on the nature of 
the food, or perhaps developed by fermentatioa, aa is the oaae, to 
a oait^ extent, with the well-known morexide." 
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pastares for herds of cattle, which at present probably 
oonstitote the chief wealth of the department. 

The Mountains of Ule, or Lepateriqne, which bonnd 
the department on the north, are not less than 5280 feet 
in height at the point where they are crossed by the 
high road from Kacaome to Tegucigalpa. Their sum- 
mite are broad, undulating plains, cool, salubrious, and 
fertile, and literally constitnte ^e granaries of the ad- 
jacent mineral diBtrictB. Wheat, potatoes, and especially 
maize, hare there a vigorous and most productive 
growth. Hail, and occaaion^y snow, falls there, and 
in a few instances it haa been known to fall in sufficient 
qoantitiefl to whiten the ground for several days. From 
the summits of the Ule Mountains the eye takes in a 
landscape more than a hundred miles broad, from the 
great blue masses of the Mountains of Sulaco on the 
north, to the volcanoes of Nicaragua and the Gulf of 
Fonseca on the south and south-east 

From these mountains the traveller also obtains a 
fine view of the valley of Choluteca, which sweeps in 
lozuriant beauty around its base, the course of its river 
being clearly defined by the belts of evergreen forests 
which grow upon its banks. This view is obtained 
through the broad dependent valley of Yngnare, cele- 
brated, even in Honduras, for its surpassing beauty and 
exhaustless resources. In this valley are several c6n< 
siderable Indian towns, whose inhabitants are dis- 
tinguished alike for their industry, bravery, and repub- 
lican spirit. Those of Teziguat and of Corureu obtained 
great distinction in the wars which preceded the dis- 
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BolotioD of fte lepftbtic <& Central America, and are 
Dov amcNDg the most loyal and fitithfol citiEena of the 
state, and its bravest def aiders. 

Apart from its agrionltnral wealth, the Departmoit 
of Cholateoa is rich in minerals, bat chiefly in mines of 
sQver. Among the latter is the fiunoos mine of Corpcs, 
near Cholnteca, which, under the Crown, was n^arded - 
of BO mnch importance as to induce the Aadiencia to 
eetablifih a brancb of the treaaory tiiere, in order to 
recdve the royal fifths. It is now worked in a veiy 
tmall way, the shafts having been filled with water, and 
the adits obstmcted wiUi fallen rock. The mines of 
Cayol and Ban Mar^, also found in this department, 
are now worked profitably on a small scale. Their 
yalae is much enhanced by their proximity to the Qnlf 
of Fonseca, tbroagh which the requisite machinery can 
be l«0Qght within reach. Mills have recently been 
established on the island of Tigre for sawing the cedar, 
mahc^any, and other valnable woods which are foand 
in great abnndance on the coasts for exportation to Chili, 
Fern, and California. 

The isUnds of Tigre and Sacate Grande, which have 
already been noticed, as tdso the free port of Amapala, 
ffdl within the jurisdiction of this department Choln- 
teca, which has a popnlation of abont four thousand 
Bools, is nominally the capital, bat the seat of adminis- 
tration has for a nomber of years been at Nacaome. 
This town is situated on the river of the same name, 
abont eight miles above its moutii, and has a population 
of about two thonaand inhabitantB. A few leagues 
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above, on the same etream, is tbe cooBiderable town of 
Fespiri. In tbe vicinity of Nacaome, at a place called 
" Agnas Calientee," there are several hot springe, mocb 
esteemed for their medicinal properties. 

DEPABTMBHT OP TEGUCIGALPA. 

Prtnc^soi Tmons. — Tegacigalpa, Yuscnran, Oedros, 
Son Antonio Mineral, Tuguare, Agalteca. 

Tbe Department of Tegacigalpa ia the smallest, bnt 
relatively tbe most populous of the political divisions of 
Honduras. It may be described as occupying a great 
interior basin or plateau, bounded on tbe north and west 
by tbe Mountains of Sulaco and Comayagua, and the 
south and east by those of Ule and Chili. The average 
elevation of this mountain-bound plateau is not less than 
three thousand feet above the sea. It is drained by tbe 
river Choluteca, which nearly describes a circle in trac- 
ing its course among the mountains, through which it 
breaks by a deep and narrow gorge or valley into the 
broad and rich plains of the Pacific coast. 

The temperature of the department is cool, and its 
climate cannot be surpassed for salubrity. Its soil is not 
generally so productive as that of the remaining depart- 
ments, bat it excels them all in the number and value 
of its mines. It is, in fact, essentially a mining district ; 
and, until the political disturbances of the country 
rendered tbe prosecution of that branch of industry 
almost impossible, mining was tbe chief employment of 
its people, and their principal source of wealth. The 
mines of Tuscaran are still worked, as are also those of 
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Sod Antonio and Soota Lucia. The gold and mlver 
mines of San Joui Cantaranas are Becond to none id 
the state in value, bnt they are not largely worked, for 
precisely the reaaon which is most likely hereafter to 
commend them to American and Eoropean enterprise. 
The natives cannot be induced to establish themselves 
in their vicini^, on occoutU of the coldneaa of the climate. 
The Mountain of Agalteca, in the north-west portion of 
this department, is a vast mass of very pnre and highly 
magnetic iron ore. Some of the ore has so large a 
pcr-centage of metal, that it is forged directly from 
the mine, without undei^ing the previous process of 
Bmelting. 

Since the decline of the mining interest, the proprio- 
tors of this department have engaged largely in the 
raisng of cattle, many of which are driven to San 
Salvador and Nicaragua for sale. 

Tegucigalpa, the capital of the department, is the 
largest and finest city in the state, numbering not less 
than twelve thousand inhabitants. It stands on the 
right bank of the Bio Choluteca, in an amphitheatre 
among the hills, and is substantially and regularly built. 
It has not less than six large churches. The Farroquia 
is hardly second to the Cathedral of Comayagua in aze. 
A fine etone bridge, of ten arches, spans the river, and 
connects the city with the suburb called Comayaguita. 
It had formerly several convents and a university, the last 
of which has still a nominal existence. It has also a 
mint. The trade of Tegucigalpa was formerly carried 
on through the porta of Omoa and TruxiUo, but, since 
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the establishment oE the free port oE Amapala, it hae 
chiefly taken that direction. 

DEPAETMKHT OF OLAHCRO. 

PrificipoX Towns. — Juficalpa, Catacaiaaa, Campamt- 
eoto, Siica, Monte Bosa, Yocon, Laguata, Dauli, Tea- 
pasenti. 

The Depatttaent of Olancho joins that of Tegucigalpa 
on the east. It hae an area of not less than eleven thou- 
sand three hundred miles, or something more than that 
of the State of Maryland. But a small portion of this 
■wide district is inhabited by a civilised population, the 
greater part, comprising the entire eastern half, being 
in the possession of Indian tribes, known as Xicaques, 
Payas, Pontasmas, and Toacas. The Spanish settle- 
ments are almoBt entirely confined to the large interior 
plateau, generally called Valley of Olancho, in which 
the great river Patnca, and the hardly less important 
streams known as Rio Tinto and Boman or Aguan take 
their rise. This valley is represented as undulating, 
fertile, and chiefly covered with luxuriant savannas, 
supporting vast herds of cattle, which constitute the 
chief wealth of the people. In this respect, indeed, 
Olancho is distinguished above any other equal extent 
of Central, or perhaps of Spuiish America. 

From its elevation and the proximity of the mountains, 
Olancho has a cool and healthful climate. Its people 
are industrious, and live in the possession of all of the 
necessaries and many of the luxuries of life. From 
their geographical position, away from the centres of 
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political commotioD, they have enjoyed comparative 
quiet daring aU the distarbaaces to which the country 
at large has been subjected. This circamstance haa 
been favourable to the accumulation of property, and 
the department is therefore relatively the richest in 
the state. 

Its exports are cattle, hides, deer-^ns, sarsaparilla, 
tobacco, and bullion, which are chiefly taken to Omoa 
and Truxillo ; a portion, nevertheless, goes by the way 
of Tqguaigalpa to the Gulf of Fonseca. Next to its 
herds of cattle, its principal sources of wealth are its 
gold-washings. Kearly all the streams in the depart- 
ment carry gold of a fine quality in their Bands. These 
vasfaingB were distinguished for their richness at the 
time of the conquest, and have ever since maintained a 
local celebrity. But the jealous policy of Sp^n was 
effectively directed to the suppression of all knowledge 
of the wealth and resources of these countries, and their 
condition since the independence has been unfavourable 
to their development. There can, however, be but little 
doubt that the gold-washings of the rivers Guayape and 
Mangualil, and their tributaries, are equ^- in value to 
those of California, and must soon come to attract a 
large share of attention both in the United States and in 
Europe. At present the washings are only carried on by 
the Indian women, who devote a few hours on Sunday 
mornings to the work, living for the remainder of the 
week upon the results. A farther notice of the mineral 
wealth of this department will be fonnd in the chapter 
on mines and minerals. 
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Juticalpa, capital of the department, raoks third in 
the state in respect of size. It is delightfully sitnated 
on a small tribntary of the Ouayape, not far from the 
principal stream, and is reputed to contain ten thouaand 
inhabitanta Kear it is the lai^ Indian town of Cata- 
camas, and there are other considerable towns of Indians 
scattered throughout the valley. These Indians are 
proverbial for their peaceful disposition and Industrious 
habits. 

The communication between the valley of Olancho 
and the coast is chiefly carried on by mules, through the 
valley of the river Aguan, to Truxillo. A road was 
formerly opened through the valley of the Rio Tinto, 
but it was rough and difficult, and soon abandoned. 
There exists a much easier means of communication by 
way of the Bio Fatnca, which is navigable as far as the 
Puerto de Delon, within a few leagues of Juticalpa. 
But the absence of a good port, as well as of commercial 
establishments at the mouth of the river, has rendered 
this, natural highway of but little value. It is now 
chiefly used in floating down mahogany, which grows 
in large quantities on its banks. But even this trade is 
embarrassed [by the difficulty of loading the wood in 
the open roadstead of the bar of the river. How far the 
Wanla Eiver may ultimately be made ueefiil to the trade 
of this department and that of Segovia, in Nicaragua, 
can only be ascertained by a survey of that stream, the 
capacities of which are but little known. 
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DBPABTMEHT OF TOBO. 

Frindfol Towns. — Yoro, Olanctito, Traxillo, Ne- 
grito, Jocon, Sonagaera Snlaco, and Catagoana. 

The Department of Yoro comprehends all the northera 
part of Honduiaa lying eastward of the river Ulna. Its 
area is upwards of fifteen thousand square miles ; hut, 
while the largest department in size, it is the smallest 
in respect of population. Its sur&ce is exceedingly 
diversified. It is made ap of a series of valleys, formed 
by the numerous streams which flow down from the in- 
terior into the Bay of Honduras. These have a direction 
Ax>m soath to north, aod, except on the very shores of 
the bay, where the country is plain and aUuvial, are 
separated from each other by a corresponding number 
of ridges or mounts spurs or ranges, of various eleva- 
tiona Communication transversely to these valleys and 
mountain ridges is exceedingly difficult, and the popu- 
lation of the department, therefor^ has been chiefly con- 
centrated in the valleys of those larger streams which 
have ports near their mouths, and through which pass 
the roads leading from the interior to the coast. 

The mountains of Fija and Snlaco rise in the western 
part of this department, and form the eastern boundaries 
of the valleys of the Sulaco and Ulua rivers. They are 
terraced and trcncated, constituting elevated savannas, 
sparsely covered with pines ; bat their soil is compara- 
tively poor, and they have consequently failed to attract 
population from the more favoured portions of Uie state. 
Tradition points to them as containing great mineral 
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wealth, but they have never been adequately explored, 
and nothing can be afBnned in this respect with any 
degree of certainty. 

The mlleys of all the streamB abound in precione 
woodfl, and the department may be described as com- 
prising the great mahogany district of Central America. 
There are cortee, or cuttings, on nearly all the streams 
which, from their uze, admit of the wood being floated 
down to the coast. The inhabitants are chiefly maho- 
gany-cutters by occupation, having their temporary 
residences at the various cortea during the season of 
cutting, and retiring to their homes and plantations 
when it is ended. 

On the upper waters of the streams, and among the 
mountains and hills which intervene between the coast 
and the valley of Olancho are found the remnants of the 
once famous and indomitable nation of Xicaque Indians. 
Their numbers are not known, but are estimated at not 
far from seven thousand. They are peaceful and in- 
offensive, and tr^c freely with the Spaniards, collecting 
sarsaparilla, India-rubber, and skins, for the puipose of 
exchange for such few articles of civilised manufacture 
as they may require. 

The greater portion of the great plain of Sula, de- 
scribed below, falls within this department To the 
eastward of this plain, and, in fact, constituting au ex- 
tension of it, is a vast tract of rich and valuable terri- 
tory, known as Coaia de Lean. 

It has equal capacities with the plain of Sula for agri- 
cultural purposes, and in this respect holds ont induce- 
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ments inferior to no other part of Central America or 
tiie West Indies. The prozinut;' of the moimtams, 
absence of marsliefl, abundance of good water, and ex- 
posure to (he sea-breeses, are circmnstances feyonrable 
to its salubrity, and most have an influence in directang 
to it tbe attention of emigrants and planters. The val- 
leys of Sonagnera and Olanchito may also be mentioned 
as equally remarkable for their beauty, fertility, and 
general resources. 

Yoro, a town of about three thousand inhabitants, is 
the capital of this department, Truxillo, already de- 
scribed, is its principal seaport. 

DBPABTMENT OF BAKTA BARBARA. 

DistricU, — Omoa, Sta. Barbara, Tojoa, San Pedro. 

Principal Tovms. — Sta. Barbara, Tojoa, Omoa, San 
Fedro Sula, QaimistaD, Trinidad, llama, Sacapa. 

This department lies to the northward of Gracias and 
Comajagua, and intorvenes between these departments 
and the Bay of Honduras. It is traversed by several 
large streams. The Ulua runs tbroogh it from south 
to north, and the Blanco, Santii^, Sta. Barbara, and 
Ghamelicon also flow tbiough it in other directions. 
The valleys of these rivers aflbrd large tracts of level 
and fertile lands, well-wooded, and capable of vast pro- 
duction. 

The great plain of Sula, wbich may be said to com- 
mence at Yojoa, is a distinguisbing feature of this 
department It is not only of great extent, but of un- 
bounded capacity. The early accounts of the country 
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represent it to have been deoeelj populated b; the 
aborigines. It is now mostly corered by a heavy forest, 
relieved only by a few narrow patches of cultivated 
grounds in tJie vicinity of the towns, which are scattered 
along the casaino real. This forest abounds in valuable 
woods, and from it the greater part of the mahogany ex- 
ported from Honduras has been derived. The Cbame- 
licon and Ulna are the natural channels through which 
the mahogany has been, and still is carried to the sea- 
side. That portion of the plain of Sula lying to the 
eastward of the River Ulua is included in the Depart- 
ment of Yora Taking it as a whole, it may be estimated 
as having a base of sixty or seventy miles on the Bay of 
Honduras, reaching inland, in the form of a triangle, 
to Yojoa, a distance of upwards of sixty miles, and com- 
prising an area of not less than fifteen hundred squai-e 
miles. In the future development of the country, this 
plain will attract the first attention, not less on account 
of its valuable natural products than its easy access 
through good ports, its navigable rivers, and rich and 
easily-cultivated soil, adapted to the production of cotton, 
rice, sugar, cacao, and the other great staples of the 
tropica 'A variety of the cacao, called cacoo mico, and 
said to be equal, if not superior, to the celebrated cacao 
of Nicaragua and Soconusco, is indigenous here, and the 
inhabitants draw their supply from the wild trees in the 
forest. The vanilla and earsaparilla are also abundant 
Copal -trees, India-rubber, rosewood, dragon's-blood, and 
other useful trees and precious woods, are found in pro- 
fudon, and will ultimately contribute to swell the exports 
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and aagment the wealth of the state. Yast namben of 
palms of every r^ety relieve the moDotosj of the forest 
with their graceful forms. At one point on the banks 
of the Ulna, a few leagues above its month, is a natural 
park of the cocoa-npt-palm, which extends along the river 
for several miles. 

In the neighboarhood of Yojoa the country rises by a 
eenes of magnificent terraces, which open ont in broad, 
undulating saTannas. Their soO is gotfd, and, apart 
from their natural adaptation for grasang purposes, they 
admit of profitable cultivatloiL These terraces are re- 
presented as constituting the diBtingnisbing feature of 
the country around the city of Santa Barbara, where the 
principal part of the population of the department is 
concentrated. 

The great dependent mountain chain of Merendon, 
elsewhere alluded to as dividing the valleys of theChame- 
licon and Montagua, and terminating abruptly on the sea 
at Omoa, afifords, on its slopes, favourable conditions, both 
of soil and climate, for the cultivation of the grains and 
fruits of higher latitudes. It, moreover, seems to be 
rich in gold, which is found, more or less abundantly, in 
all the streams which flow down its southern declivity. 
In the neighbourhood of Quimistan there are washings 
which have long been celebrated for their productiveness. 
In that portion of this chain back of Omoa, and over- 
looking the plain of Sula, are vast beds of white marble, 
of spotless purity, fine, compact, and susceptible of ex- 
quisite finish. It more closely resembles the marbles of 
Caraia in Italy than any of those found in the United 
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States. It is ea&y of access, and may be obtained in any 
decdrable quantity. 

Tbe fine, capacious harboar of Puerto Caballos or 
Port Cortez, and tbe small but secure port of Omoa, 
both fall in this department, They are fully described 
under the subdivision of " Forts of Honduras." 

The inhabitant of this department are chiefly devoted 
to the raiung of cattle, of whidi lai^ numbers are 
exported to Belize and Yucatan, and driven into Guate- 
mala, where they command prices ran^g from five 
to ten dollars pw head. A large part of the people in 
the towns in tiie plain of Sula, or bordering upon it, are 
employed in the mahogany cuttdngs, while a few, chiefly 
Indians, collect sarsaparitla, or occupy themselvea, at 
intervals, in washing gold. Altogether, the depart- 
ment is healthy, and poss^sed of vast reaoorces, the 
value of which is enhanced by the natural facilities 
which it possesses, both in respect of geographical posi- 
tion and the means of interior communication. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ASPKCTB or HATUSB IN HOHDITKAa 

nnHE aspects of ostiire in Hondoias are varied and 
-^ Btriking, The conditions of confonnatioa of coast, 
of elevation and conseqneiit temperatore, the amount of 
rain falling upon die respective declivities of the Cor- 
dilleraB, all contribote to divermiy the forms under 
which vegetable life presents itself to the eye of the 
traveller. The three great featores, nevertheless, are 
the coast allavions, generally densely wooded, the ele- 
vated valleys of Qib interior, spreading ont in broad 
fiavanuas, and t^e high plateaus of the monntains, bob- 
taining an nnending forest of scattered pines, relieved 
by occasional olmnps (A oak. 

Up<m the nortiiem coast, in the broad plain throngh 
which the TJlns and Chamelicon find tkear way to the 
sea, the country is so low as occasionally to be over- 
flowed for considerable distances. Here grow immense 
forests of cedar, mahogany, cdba, iDdia-rubber, and 
other large and valuable trees, thickly interspersed with 
palms, whose plumes rise through every opening, and 
fringe the bases of all the hiUs. The smaller streams 
are arched over with verdure, and completely shut out 
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from the BOn, while the large rivers gleam like silver 
boDde in fields of unbroken emerald. But even here, 
where the land is lowest, spread oat broad, grasey 
meadows, the retreats of innnmerable wild-fowl, and 
daring the dry season, when the grass on the bills 
becomes sere and withered, offering abundant sapport 
for herds of cattle. In the depths of these primeval 
forests the mahogan7 cutters prosecute their laborious 
calling, rousing the echoes with the ringing strokes of 
the axe and the shouts of the truckmen, who, with 
twenty oxen attached to a single log, drag the heavy 
trunks to the edges of the rivers. The broad meadows 
supply them with food for their cattle, while every com- 
pany has its hunter and fisher to help out the fixed 
rations with which it is provided by the proprietors of 
the establishmente. 

Farther fo the eastward, on the same coast, the heavy 
forests are confined chiefly to the valleys proper of the 
rivere, and give place, at little distances inland, to sandy 
savannas, covered with coarse grass, and clumps of pines 
and acacias. But the plain country of the coast is 
everywhere narrow. The spurs or dependent ridges of 
the mountain groups of the interior often come down 
to the very shore. Immediately back of Omoa, within 
cannon-shot of its fortress, the monntaius begin to rise 
abruptly, and speedily attain the height of nine thou- 
sand feet, looking down majestically upon their shadows 
in the clear waters of the beautiful Bay of Am^que. 
Such, also, is the case at the port of Truxillo. The peaks 
of Congrehoy, and the Mountains of the Holy Cross or 
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Poyas, form gigantic landmarks for the mariner in hie 
approach to the coast of HoDdura& 

The allavioDfl of the Pacific coast are also densely 
wooded, bnt not extenBi«. At short distances inland 
they give place to numerous savannas and jicartdea, in 
which the low calabash-tree, with its fruit resembling 
the apple, conveys to the traveller the idea of a Kew 
England orchard. These savannas are stodded with 
clumps of acacias ^um-arahic bushes), and covered 
with grass ; bat the pine does not appear on this side of 
the continent, except upon the slopes of the hills at an 
altitude of about twelve hundred feet. 

The valleys of all the rivers, on both coasts, are 
heavily wooded, and covered with ZtQfl«* or vines; but 
as they are ascended toward the interior, vegetation 
diminishes, and is reduced to a narrow fringe of trees 
and bushes upon their inmiediate banks. These vaUeys, 
in the high interior conntry, often expand into broad 
and beautiful plains, half savanna, half woodland, the 
common grounds where the products of the tropics and 
of the temperate zone, the palm and the pine, flourish 
side by side. Such are the plains of Espino and Coma- 
yagua on the Humnya, of Otoro on the Sta. Barbara, 
Sensenti on the Ulua, La Florida on the Chamelicon, 
Olancho on the Aguan, and Yuguare on the Cholnteca. 
In some of these, as in that of Gomayagua, the variant 
forms of cactus become distingnishing features, fre- 
quently attaining to gigantic size, and almost taking 
the character of forests. Here they stud the ground, 
spherical and spiuated, warning man and beast against 
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incautioQB tread, yet radiating from their grooved sides 
fiowere aud fruitB of delicate ruby, in shape and colour 
like glasseB of tenderest crystal, flowing orer with ruddy 
wine of golden Bui^undy. There they rise in tall, 
fluted columns, appearing in the exa^erating twilight 
like the ruins of ancient temples. And still beyond we 
see them, articulated and joiated, spreading their broad 
succulent palms, silvered with the silky habiliments of 
the scarlet cochineal, as if in imploration to the sun. 
And yet again, lavish of contrasting forms, they trail 
like serpents over the gromid, and twine themselves in 
knotty coils around fallen trunks and among the crevices 
of the barren rocks. Here, too, the agave appears, with 
its dense green cluster of spiny-a^ed leaves, shooting 
up its tall stem, to flower but once, scatter forth its 
thousand bulbs, and then to die. 

The mountains which rise around these valleys are 
ascended by terraces, crowned with forests of pines and 
oaks, and cai'peted with grass. The summits of the 
mountains sometimes run Qp in peaks, but generally 
constitnte broad table-lands, more or less undulating, 
and often spreading out in rolling savannas, traversed 
with low ridges of verdure, and green belts of trees, 
which droop over streams as bright and cool as those 
of New England. Here the familiar blackberry is in- 
digenous, and the bushes which impede the traveller are 
covered with fruit. Wheat-fields, billowing beneath the 
cool mount^n winds, and orchards of peach and apple 
trees, struggling against man's neglect, give to these dis- 
tricts all the aspects of the temperate zone ; and when, 
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at nigtit, bright fiies of the pine iltaminste every hat, 
and the pictaresqae iDbabitaiitB cloBter aronnd th«a to 
receive the vaimth which the temperature here renders 
necessary to comfort, the etrai^r caa scarcely appre- 
ciate that he is imder the tropica, and within fourteen 
d^reee o{ the line. The contrast which his experiences 
of to-day afibrd with those of yesterday, when he rode 
among groves of palms, plantains, and oranges, become 
still more decided when the cold, sleety r^n descends 
from leaden skies, or the sharp hail falls from tamul- 
tuoos clouds, swept over his head by blasts as chill and 
pinching as those of a northern November. 

But whether in plun, in valley, or on mountain, every- 
where the trees are covered with parasitic plants. Some 
varieties of cactus, particularly that of which the long, 
tangled arms are prismatic in form, do not disdain to 
fix themselves in the forks of the calabash-tree, and 
overwhelm it with their own more rapid growth. So 
abundant are these air-plants, that it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to discover the verdure of the tree to which they are 
attached Some are delicate as threads of silk, and 
others coarse and rank, but all of wax-like beauty, and 
many producing flowers of brilliant colours. Science 
would exhaust its nomenclature in distinguishing them, 
and the traveller is happy to think of them as yet un- 
burdened with the portentous desi^wtdon of studious 
Dryasdusts, to whom nature was not given as "a joy 
for ever," but a thing to be classified and named, and 
mummified in Greek and Latin cerements. 

Upon the higher mountain crests, where the short 
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and hard; grass betokens a temperature too low for 
luzuriaDt TegetatiOD of any kind, the air-plants them- 
selves disappear, and the pines and gnarled oaks are 
draped in a sober mantle of long gray moss, which wares 
moomfally in the wind, like frayed and dusty banners 
from the walls of old catbedrals. The rocks themselves 
are browned with mosses, and, except the bright Bprings 
gushing from beneath them, and trickling away with a 
silvery mnrmur, there is no sound to break the eternal 
silenca The traveller sees, perhaps, a dark shadow 
sweep over his path ; it is that of the eagle or of the 
voiceless raven, poising in the sky. Upon some distant 
rock hiH eye catches a slight and graceful figure ; there 
is a sudden but noiseless bound, and the antelope of the 
mountain has disappeared. 

The geological features of Honduras are equally 
marked and impressive Starting from the Grulf of 
Fonseca and advancing northward, we leave behind us 
the volcanic coast-range, with its high, grassy peaks of 
Bcoriffi, and reach at once vast masses of white and rose- 
coloured rock, the out-liers of the great sandstone nucleus 
of the central plateaus. Viewed from a distance, they 
appear like cliffs of trap or basalt, and take a thousand 
castellated forms with the changing jTositioos of the 
traveller. Among these we find occasional beds of blue 
limestone, and ribs of quartz and greenstone are here 
and there boldly protruded through the superincumbent 
rocks, richly veined with ores of silver and of gold- 

As we proceed farther inland, the mountains rise by 
a succession of terraces, deeply furrowed by streams de- 
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BcendiDg to the eea.* These terracee prove to be a buc- 
cessOQ of vast stratified saadstobe deposits or beds, 
presenting abrupt edges, up which the sure-footed mule 
toils painfully and with difficult?. But when the 
ascent is accomplished, the traveller finds spread out 
before bim extensive savatmas, interspersed with groves 
of pines, and clumps of oaks and bushes. Often the 
layer of soil is thin, and a scant v^tation strives in 
vain to divest nature of its savage aspect TheTOcbs, ex- 
posed and bare, reflect the light of the son, which shines 
down through the clear and rarefied atmosphere of these 
elevated r^ions with a blinding glare. The weary 
traveller looks forward with aching eyes, tracing the 
white line of the solitary path across the arid plain, aud 
urges on his fidthful mnle, iu the hope of finding some 
narrow valley, worn in the rock by mountain streams, 
where he may form his lonely camp for the night, in the 
pleasant company of living trees and running waters. 

Suddenly the plateau along which he is joumeyiug 
breaks away in a few rapid terraces, and reveals, almost 
breath his feet, a wide and level plain, mottled with 
savanna aud forest, threaded with bright streams, and 
dotted with villages, whose white churches cateh the 
light like points of silver in the landscape. It seems 
but a little distance there: a stone thrown fi'om the 
hand might fall in the square plaza, so distinctly de- 
fined, of the first village, but hour after hour the travel- 
ler toils downward, and night falls, and he sees the 
gleaming of lights in the valley, before the familiar 
barking of dogs, and the instinctive accelerated ' pace of 
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hie mole, apprise him that at last he hae reached the 
level ground. 

In the western part Of Honduras, among the Mouu- 
tains of Corquin, the outline of the country is exceedingly 
bold and diversified. The rivers, collecting their waters 
in interior basins, break through the porphyritic monn- 
tains and hills which surround them in deep valleys or 
gorges, with steep and precipitous rades. Yet in these 
fissures, whose bottoms are only reached by dangerous 
zigzag paths, are found strips of alluvial soil, where the 
Indian builds his hut, and the necessary plantain has a 
luxurious growth, beneath high and frowning cliffs, 
bristling with peaks, like gigantic sentinelfi, along their 
rocky ramparts. 

A greater variety of trees and abundance of verdure 
cover the hills and mountains of the northern coast, 
which have, in consequence, a less rugged aspect than 
those on the Pacific declivity, where the rains are not 
so constant. The hills are more swelling, and the 
mountains, though equally elevated, have a softer and 
more harmonious outline. They present few cliffs or 
rocky crests, and in their denser forests afford more con- 
genial retreats to the multitudinons forms of animal 
life which are nurtured in the genial tropics. 

Birds of brilliant plumage apai'kle in the foliage of 
the trees, and crowds of monkeys troop among their 
branches. The tapir, the peccary, and the ant-eater 
live in their shade, and the puma and the cougar lurk 
in their recesses. Here, too, are found the boa, the 
bright corral, and the deadly tamagas. The vanilla 
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hangs in festoons from the limbs, and the sarsapuilla 
veins the earth with its healing root. And while silver, 
imprisoned in flinty quartz or cmmbling greenstone, 
tempts men to labour with the promise of rich reward 
on the other slope of the continent, here gold glitters in 
the sands of almost ever; stream. 

It is thus that Nature, lavish of her gifts, has com- 
prified vnthin the comparatively narrow lintits of Hon- 
duras a variety of scenery, as well as of climate and pro- 
duction, unsurpassed by any equal portion of the earth. 
Upon the coasts she robes herself in luxuriance, draped 
in vines, crowned with flowers, and her breath is fr^T&Qt 
with aromatic gums, while the sea kisses her feet with 
its frothy lips. But among the mountains, in sober 
monastic robes, she is no longer the productive mother. 
The wind lifts the gray hair on her serene brow ; but 
even here her lips, though motionless, still utter a lan- 
guage of lofty and holy import to the sensitive ears of 
her ti-ue votaries. 
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MINES AND HIHEBA.LS. 



TN respect of mineral resources, Honduras ranks first 
'- among all the states of Central America. Indeed, 
the mineral wealth of the country at large eeeois chiefly 
confined to that ^stem or closter of mountains which 
constitutes what may be called the plateau of Honduras. 
Nueva Segovia and ChontaJes, the mineral districts of 
Nicar^ua, naturally belong to this momitaia system ; 
and the same is true of the mineral district of the 
department of San Miguel in San Salvador, which 
embraces the only mines found in that state. There 
are a few mines of gold and silver in Quatemala and 
Costa Bica, but, as compared with those of Honduras, 
they are insignificant in number and value.* 

Mining has indeed been always, and until recently, 
the predominant interest in Honduras ; but no branch 
of industry suffers so directly from wars and civil dis- 
sensions, such as have agitated Central America for the 

* "Eleetadode Honduru ea el maa rico ea puntos mineraleg; alU 
eeta el ftraoBa, del Corpm, quo en otros tiempoa produjo tanto oro, 
que BB eetablecid en 41 una tasoreria para eolo el cobro del dereoho de 
qaiatoi; el departamiento de Oluicho an el miamo eetado poaee el lio 
Guyape, de cu;u*arei>&B ae Mca, uu bsiie&cio, el oro mai aprecUble." 
— MaUtfur, Ceatro-America, ixiil. 
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last thirty years. As a conseqaence, mine after mioe 
has been abaadoned, and the works once fallen into 
decay, there has been neither the eDterprise, capital, nor 
intelligence necessfuy to restore them. The mining 
districts are studded with decaying mining villages, 
whose proprietors have become hactenderoa, owners 
of immense grazing estates, on which their former 
labourers are now employed as herdsmen. A few 
establishments are still kept up, but ijie operations are 
conducted on a very small scale, and in a very rude 
manner, and afford a very imperfect indication of the 
capabilities of the mines. 

Few of the mines were ever opened in conformity 
with any well-established or intelligent system, nor with 
any reference to continuous or extended operations. 
Without adits or machinery for draining, the only 
means of removing the water, which invaded many of 
the richest, were leathern buckets, carried on the backs 
of men, in which manner also the ore was brought up 
from shafts so narrow as rarely to allow more than one 
man to work in breaking out the ore. When obtained, 
it was frequently crushed by heavy stones, bevelled on 
their lower edge, and vibrated backward and forward 
by men, or else slowly reduced by the rudest and most 
cumbersome machinery, driven generally by oxen or 
mules, but occasionally by water. In the latter case, 
the apparatus consisted of a vertical shaft (diiven by a 
wheel moving horizontally), through which passed an 
arm, having at each end heavy stones attached by 
chains, which were thus dragged over the ore, in a basin 
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of maaonry, until it was reduced eofflciently for amalgi- 
matioo. This last operation was performed by placing 
the amalgam in heaps in a " patio," or yard, upon a 
floor of boards, where it remained far several veeks, 
until the amalgamation became complete, when the 
mass was washed in troughs, and the resalt reduced 
by fire. 

But, even nnder all these difficulties, and rude and 
expensive processes, mining in Honduras, as I have 
said, was formerly carried on extensively and profitaUy. 
The mines were seldom worked to any great depth, and 
their proprietors were often obliged to abandon most of 
them before they had been carried to the depths where 
the richest area are generally found. Others were given 
up from lack of knowledge of treating the ores; and 
still others from the lack of roads whereon the ores 
could be transported to the mills. 

There are hundreds of mines scattered over the coun- 
try, abandtmed and filled with water, most, if not all, of 
which, could be profitably worked by the application of 
proper machinery. But as there are now no roads over 
which machinery can be transported, many of them must 
await the general development of the country to become 
of value. The rough and narrow mule-paths in the 
neighbourhood of the ports, on both oceans, are lined 
with fragments of heavy and expensive machinery, 
which men more enterprising than prudent have vainly 
essayed to introduce into the country. They are endur- 
ing monuments of that blind energy which neglects 
necessary means in its eagerness to attain desirable ends. 
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Silver ores are tbe most abnodaot and valuable of aoy 
which exist Id the stata They u^ cluefly foond apoD 
the Pacific ranges or groups of monntaina, while the 
gold-waehings, if not the gold mines proper, are moat 
numerous on tbe Atlantic slope. Tbe Btlver is found, 
in varions combinations, with iron, lead, copper, and in 
a few iustsnces, with antimony. Chlorides of silver 
are not uncommon, and rank among the richest ores in 
the country. 

The group of silver min^ in tbe neighbonrhood of 
Ocotal in Segovia (Nicaragua) enjoy a high celebrity, 
and are undoubtedly of great value. They yield their 
silver in tbe forms of solphurets, bromides, and chlo- 
rides. Some of the mines give an argentiferous sul- 
phured of antimony. The mine of Limon, in the vicinity 
of Ocotal, formerly yielded large quantities of chloride 
of silver ; but is now nnworked for want of requisite 
machinery to keep it free from water. The ores of this 
district yield varionsly from 28 to 727 ounces of silver 
per every ton of 2000 lbs., or 32,000 ounces. 

The mineral district of Yuscuran, in the department 
of T^ucigalpa, hcis a high and deserved reputation for 
the number of its mines, and the value of its ores. 
These are, for the most part, an argentiferous galena, 
and, when worked, yield from 63 to 1410 ounces per 
ton. Tbe mines throughout this department and that 
of Oholuteca yield a similar ore, generally occurring in 
a matrix of quartz, with varying proportions of brown 
blende, and sniphurets of zinc and iron, and oxydes of 
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The mines of the Dep&rtmeat of Graciaa are equally 
celebrated with those of Tegucigalpa. Some remark- 
able combinations of silver are foand in their ore& The 
upper or old mine of Goloal has sulphuret of copper 
(copper glass), galena with snlpbaret of silver, and in 
parts copper, pitch ore, and black copper, the whole 
yielding 58 per cent, of copper, beridea from 78 to 84 
ounces of silver to the ton. The ores of the new mine 
of Coloal are a combination of chloride of silver, a little 
sulphuret of silver, oxyde of iron and antimony, mixed 
with earthy matter, and yield the somewhat startling 
proportion of 23.63 per cent., or 8476 ounces per (on of 
2000 lbs. I 

Dependent upon the silver deposits of Honduras are 
those of the department of San Miguel, in San Salva- 
dcff. The Mlver occurs generally in the form of eulphu- 
rets, in combination with galena, iron, black blende 
(sulphuret of ziuc), in quartz and greenstone matrices, 
interspersed with threads and crystals of native silrer. 
The particular mines known as those of " El Tabanco " 
are richest, and yield from 100 to 2537 onnces per ton. 
These have been extensively and profitably worked, and 
derive a large part of their value from their proximity 
to the Bay of Fonseca. 

Qold mines are not uncommon in Honduras, but, 
excepting those of San Andres in the Department of 
Qracias, and in the vicinity of San Juan Cantaranas in 
Te^cigalpa, they are no longer worked. The principal 
supplies of this metal in the state are drawn from the 
gold-washings of Olancho, which are exceedingly pro- 
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dttotira The Birer Goyape liaa always enjoyed great 
cdebri^ for the amount tS. gold coDtained in its eaods ; 
bnt smoe the early period of Spanish occupanoy, wash- 
ing has not been carried on except on a very small scale 
by the Indians, and even with them the process is gene- 
rally left to the women and children, who only work for 
a few hours on Snndsy mornings. Yet the amount thns 
obtained and carried into Jaticalpa in the year 18S3 was 
rallied at |129,600. 

The foDowing par^raphs in rrierence to the gold 
district of Olancho are extracted from a private letter 
from Dr Charles Doratt, who visited that r^on in 
1853:— 

" Among tha riven of Olancho which we vinted end 
'{vospected/ the Qnykpe and Jalan are decidedly th« richest 
in anrifwoiu aaoda. These two rivers nnite a littie below 
Jntioalpa, the u^tal of Olancho, and f (vm the Bio Fatnca or 
Fatook. The gold depoeita tm the Qnyape commence properly 
at a point called Aleman, oontmtiing thence up the river, ttw 
hanks npon both sidea contuning mnch fine gold. We found 
gold in tiie aUnviona half ■ mile distant bom the present bed 
of the river. Leaving Jnticalpft in a norOi-east directioii, and 
croedng the department new Yocon, over an area <rf twen^ 
leagoeslong and ten broad, there is not a streamlet, however 
insignificant, which does not contain gold both in its sands 
and in the banks which border it. For the most psili, these 
streams follow the conrsea of the monntains, and fall into Uie 
Qnyape and Jalan. The remaining ones, inclnding the Sisaca 
and Uangnslil (the latter carrying gold of larger size than the 
others), run into the ' Ko MinijoQO,' which, taking the name 
of Tagoale, after fertiliaing Uie beantifol valley of Olancho, 
reaches the sea near T^imllo. In these larger rivora the gdd 
is fbond in deposits near the bends and rapids. The finest 
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gold is from the Gnyape, Jalan, and Maugualil, in the Depart- 
ment of Olancho, and the Sulaco, Caymito, and Pacaya in 
thatofTora . , . At Aleman the women only wash the sand 
on Sunday mornings, and with the aid of their miserahle 
haiUta, in a few hours procure a sufficient quanti^ of the 
metal to supply their wants for the ensuing week. It is sold 
on the spot at from (11.60 to 112 per ounce. At Gujjana 
the gold is found in a soft slate, and at San Felipe in a red 
ferru^ouB eattb. About five leagues from Danli, the Jalan 
produces well, and at the time of my vmt there wero more 
than a handled men and women engaged in washing. They 
also used the baUeae, and never went more than two or three 
feet below the Burface." 

The southern districta of Honduras, bordering on 
Nicaragua, bear also rich placers of gold, whence the 
Indians annually take considerable quantities. The 
same is true of the northern districts of the department 
of Sta. Barbara. The streams which flow from the 
mountains of Omoa into the Rio Chamelicou, and espe- 
cially those in the vicinity of the town of Quimistan, all 
carry gold in their sands. Miners properly provided 
with implements for washing could not fail to secure 
here a rich reward for their labour and enterprise. 

Honduras has also mines of copper of unsurpassed 
richness and value. The ores in all cases contain con- 
siderable proportions of silver. Those of Coloal, in 
GIraciaa, already alluded to, contain SS per cent, of cop- 
per, besides about 80 ounces of silver to the ton. The 
ores from the mine of G-uanacaste, department of Olan- 
cho, give upward of 80 per bent, of pure copper, besides 
2.9 per cent, of silver, equ^ to 1039 ounces of silver 
per ton. But, notwithstanding their great richness, 
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these mmm have been always neglected by Uie mioing 
intereBt, or worked primarily for the silver which they 
coDtalo in combination with the copper. Under the 
peculiar circumstances of the coantry, and principally 
from the difBculty of communication, the prodaction of 
this metal has hitherto been regarded as unprofitable, 
and the pure copper as hardly worth its transportation 
to the coast ; but, witfi improved means of communica- 
tion, and the introduction of modern improvements in 
reducing the ores, the copper mines of Honduras must 
become one of the principal sources of wealth to the 
state. There are some mines of this metal in the 
neighbourhood of the Gulf of Fonseca from which it has 
been customary for the merchants to ballaat veBsels, or 
{ill out tlie freight of tboae bound for England or 
G^ermauy, where the ores have always commanded a 
good price, and yielded a fair return to the shippers, 
notwithstanding the difficulty and cost of transportation 
to the coast 

Byam, who visited Nicaragua and Honduras for 
mining purposes, describes the copper ores as, for the 
most part, "uncombined with sulphur," and not re- 
quiring calcination. He adds, that " they may all be 
smelted in a common blast-furnace, with the aid of 
equal quantities of iron-stone, of which there is abund- 
ance in the hilly country. The ores are what the 
Spanish miners call metal de color, red and blue ozydes, 
and green carbonates, with now and then the brown or 
pigeon-breasted. They cut easily and smoothly with 
the knife, and yield from 25 to 60 per cent The veins 
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are generallj vertical, and the larger ones run east and 
west." 

Iron ores are common, but none of the mines of this 
metal are worked, except those of Agalteca in T^uci- 
galpa. The ore is highly magnetic) and bo nearly pure 
that it is forged without smelting. It occurs in vast 
and exbaustlese beds, and the metal might be produced 
in any desirable quantity ; yet, within ten leagues of , 
the mine, in the same department, it sells at the rate of 
from $10 to $12 per quintal, equal to $200 per ton, 

Platina is said to exist both in the departments of 
Choluteca and Gracias, but the mines have never been 
worked. Cinnabar has also been found at several 
points, but probably not in sufficient quantities to admit 
of being reduced with profit. Zinc occurB in various 
combinations, and superior ores of the metal ai-e found 
in great abundance on the inlands of Quanaja (Bonacca) 
and Boatan. Antimony and tin also exist, but whether 
in each combinations as will admit of their economic 
production remains to be proved by experiment. 

The opal mines of Uracias are worked to a large ex- 
tent, and have been very productive. Some of the stones 
are large and beautiful, but most have suffered at the 
bands of the Indians, who estimate their value ratber 
from their numbers than their sisie, and consequently 
break them in small pieces, 

No means exist for determining the annual product 
of the opal mines, but it may be partially inferred from 
. the fact that the mines or workings in the department 
are not less than one hundred in number. Amethysts 
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are alao reported as haviDg been fonnd ia this depart- 
ment, bat none have fallen under my notice. Asbestos 
ia known to exist, and, there is reason to believe, might 
foe produced in quantities safficient to meet all demands. 
Coal has been discovered in several localities. The 
beds in the valley or plain of Sensenti are very ezten- 
eive. I visited those in the neighbourhood of the vill^;e 
of Chacuyuco, at a point where they are cut through 
by the streams flowing down from the Mountains of 
Merendon into the Bio Hignito. The lower bed is 
about eight feet in thickneBs, sepu^ted from an upper 
stratum, which is two feet iu thickness, by a layer of 
bituminons shale. The coal is what is called " brown 
coal," which is of a later formation than that familiarly 
known as "pit co<d!' which occurs beneath the new red 
Bandstone. It is a tertiary formation of the era of the 
chalk of the Mississippi Valley. This coal occurs in 
vast layers in various parts of (Germany, where it is 
extonsively used for smelting metals in reverberating 
furnaces. Specimens of the Sensenti coal gave the fol- 
lowing results :— 

Specific gravity, .... 1.0Oi 
Ashes sod earthy m&tter, ... 25 p6r cent. 

But these specimens were taken from the exposed faces 
of the beds, where they were washed by the streams, and 
were consequently much infiltrated with foreign sub- 
stances. The area of the beds is not known, but they 
probably extend below the greater part of the plain or 
valley. Situated so iax inland, it is not presumed that 
these beds can ever have more than a local value in the 
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reductioQ of the rich eilver and copper ores foond ia tlie 
neighbouring mountains. 

Other beds of coal are said to exist in the v^ey of 
the Snlaco Biver, department of Comayagua, and in 
the neighbourhood of Nacaome, department of Cholu- 
teca ; but I am in possession of no positive information 
in respect to them. 

In addition to these brief notices of the mines and 
minerals of HonduraB, I may mention that an abnod- 
anoe of fine white, blue, and veined limestone is scat- 
tered throughout eveiy department of the state. Large 
beds are found within a few miles of the Quif of Fon- 
seca, sad extend thence through the valley of the Kio 
Goascoran, plain of Comayagua, and . valley of the 
Humuya, to the Bay of Honduras. The hills and 
mountains back of Omoa have exhanetless quarries of 
a fine, compact, white marble, remarkably free £rom 
faults and stains, and well adapted for statuary and 
ornamental use. 

It is impossible, from the same want of data which 
I have deplored in respect to every other branch of in- 
dustry, to form an accurate or satisfactorily approximate 
estuoate of the past or present production of the mines 
of Honduras. It is alleged by persons whose antece- 
dents entitle their statements to weight, that upwards 
of |3,000,000 in gold and silver were annually exported 
from the northern parts of the state during the later 
years of its provincial exifit«nca Since the indepen- 
dence, a small export duty has existed on bullion, but 
the facilities for evading the taw have been such that 
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it is not likely that one-teDtii part of the amonot Bent 
ont of tiie country has come npoQ the records of the 
castoms. Any statemeDt apoD the sahject must there- 
fore be purely conjectural. 

In 1825, a statement was made hy the Master of the 
Mint of the Federal Bepublic of the amount of gold and 
silver coined for the period of fifteen years previous and 
subseqaent to 1810. He reports as follows : — 

"For fifteen yean, ending 1810, were coined 283 marks 
of gold, 353,560 markB of silver, collectively valued at 
«2, 193,832. 

" For fifteen years, ending 1825, 1524 marks of gold, 
42,388 marks of Bilver, equal in value to $3,810,383." 

But the amount coined in the mint of Guatemala 
was inBignificant in comparison with the aggr^ate pro- 
duct of the country during the same period. Where 
there was one dollar of coin from the mint in circu- 
latioD, there were twenty dollars which were with- 
out the government stamp, mere rough pieces of pore 
gold and silver, which were received and paid out by 
weight* Furthermore, daring that period, with the 
exception of indigo and cochineal, the precious metals 
constituted the principal export of the country. Upon 
this point the report above quoted observes : " It must 
not be deduced from these statements that the amount 

* ThoQUia O^e, on Englifih Mar, who r«rided l<a twelve yran in 
Ouatemala, about tbe middle of the seTeoteentli oentuiy, hw left us 
•ome facta wluclt go to eliow tlie large and Dnreoorded production of 
Uie predom metala at that period. He epeaka of one hundred mulea 
entering the city of Qransda " laden with gold and ailTer, which waa 
the king'a tribute."— "JTrafSiuTMyq/'tAe WtttlvMtt;' •^. 421. 
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of gold and silver coined indicates the amonnt produced 
in tbe coontry. Apart from the amount manufactnred 
into ornaments and nsed for other purposes, there has 
been a great quantity exported, particularly since 1821. 
It is positively known that the merchants of Honduras 
and other parts have exported great quantities of gold 
and ralver bullion, so that, according to the calculations 
of intelligent persons, not one-tenth part of the pro- 
duction of these metals has passed into the mint On 
this account, it is impossible to state exactly the actual 
produce of each year, and much less the amount ex- 
ported, because the greater part has been effected clan- 
destinely. Id all the territories of the repnblic there are 
mines in abundance, but particulai-ty in the State of 
Honduras, where the greatest number are to be found, 
and where nature presents her greatest mineral wealth, 
. . . M. G^nrmez, a mining engineer, who has vidted 
most <A the mines of Honduras, assures me that it is 
easier to find mines than men to work them ; and that, 
if labour and means of communication existed, our 
mineral productioDS might in a short time rival those of 
Mexico and Peru." * 

It should be observed that Honduras has adopted, 
without modification, the famous " Ord^namzas cfe la 
Mineria," or mineral ordinances of Spain, for the 
government of the mining interest 

* It u.aCBnned, in the report lier« quoted, that upwards of two thou- 
itxi metallie Tein* Iiad been registered in Hondaru up to the jear 
18S9. 
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PRECIODS wooes — VKQBTABLB PKODUCTIONS — AMJMALS 

— FIBHEB — REPTILES — IK8BCT8. 

rpHE precious woods of Honduras rank next only to 
its minerals in point of value. At present they 
probably constitute the principal item in the exports of 
the state. Those best known are the mahogany and 
rosewood ; but the proportion of the former which enters 
into commerce is much the greatest, and, both in this 
respect, and as ^ving employment to a considerable 
body of the inhabitants of the state, it is entitled to a 
first Gonsideration. 

And here it may be observed that the mahogany-tree 
of Honduras (Svnetinia, mahogoni), in respect of its vast 
size and mt^ificent foliage, la entitled to be called 
" King of the Forest." In comparison with it all other 
trees dwindle into insignificance. The enormous size 
and height of the trunk, the vast spread of its branches, 
and the space of ground occupied by its roots, are 
equally remarkabla It is of exceedingly slow growth, 
hardly undergoing a perceptible increase of size in the 
narrow span of man's life. It has been calculated that 
it requires three hundi-ed years wherein to att^n a 
growth proper for cutting. Some idea may be formed 
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of the great size which it aometimes attains from the 
fact that the lower Bection of a tree seveateen feet long, 
has been known to measure "in the square" five feet 
six inches, equal to five hnndred and fifty cubic feet, 
and a weight of aeventeen tone 1 

The mahogany grows in nearly all parts of Honduras, 
in the valleys of the various streams. It is, however, 
most abundant upon the low grounds which border the 
rivers flowing into the Bay of Honduras, where it also 
attains its greatest size and beauty, and where the 
mahogany works, called " cortes " (cuttings) by the 
Spaniards, are chiefly confined. As these lands are for 
the most part the property of the state, the wood is cut 
under licences obtained from the Government, which 
exacts a fixed sum for each tree. Except those made at 
the mouths of the various rivers for receiving, marking, 
and shipping the wood as it is floated down, the ma- 
hogany establishments are necessarily temporary, and 
changed from time to time as trees become scarce in 
their neighbourhood. 

Of all occupations known to man, that of the ma- 
hogany-cutter is perhaps the wildest in ite nature, and 
yet among the most systematic in its arrangements. 
When the cutter has fised upon the valley of some 
river as the field of his operations, he makes a d^pdt for 
storing provisions, and for securing and embarking the 
wood. Here he maintains a Kttle fleet of pitpaTis for 
carrying supplies and keeping up relations with the 
"works" proper, the sites of which are determined 
chiefly by the abundance of tretis, their accessibility, 
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and the means that exist for feeding the cattle which it 
is neceesaiy to oee in " trackiDg " the wood. To theae 
points it ie often neceBsary to drive the osen thioagh 
thick and untracked foteeta, and to carry the chains and 
trucks, hy means of small boats, agfdnst strong currents, 
or over shallows and rapids, which are only surmounted 
with infinite labour. 

The site once definitely fixed upon, the next step is 
to erect temporary dwellings for the men : a task of bo 
great difficulty, as the only requisite is protection from 
the son and rains, which is effected by a roof thatched 
with long grass from the swamps, or with " cahoon " 
leaves, or the branches of the thatch-palm. A ham- 
mock Bwnng between two posts, two stones to support 
his kettle, and the hut of the catter is both finished and 
furnished t 

The mahogany season, which lasts some months, 
commences in August of each year, it being the opinion 
of cutters that the wood is not then so apt to split 
in falling, nor so likely to " check " in seasoning, as 
when cut from April to August, in what is called " the 
spring." furthermore, \s3 commencing at this period, 
the cutter is enabled to get down his wood, and prepare 
it for trucking by the setting in of the dry season. 

The labourers are divided into gangs or companies of 
from twenty to fifty each, under the direction of a leader 
styled " a captain," who directs the men in his company, 
assigns them their daily tasks, and adds to or deducts 
from their wages in proportion as they accomplish more 
or Iws than what is supposed to be a just day's work. 
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Each gang has aleo one person coimected with it, who 
is called a hunter, whose duty it is to search the 
" bush" for trees proper to be cut. His work, therefore, 
commences somewhat earlier than that of the others, 
and, as it involree activity and intelligence, he is paid 
much higher wages than the mere cutters. His first 
' movement is to cat his way through the thickest of the 
woods to some elevated situation, where he climbs the 
tallest trees he finds, from which he minutely surveys 
the surrounding country. 

" At this season of the year (August), the leaves of the 
' mahogany-tree are iDvariably of a yeUow-reddish hue, and an 
eye accustomed to this kind of esercise can, at a great dis- 
tance, discern the places where the wood is moat abundant. 
He now descends, and to such places his steps are at once 
directed, aad, without compass or other guide than what 
observation has imprinted on his recollection, he never fails 
to reach the eiaot spot at which he aims. On some occasions, 
no ordinary stratagem is necessary to be resorted to by the 
huntsman to prevent others from availing themselves of the 
advantage of hia discoveries ; for, if his steps be traced by 
those who may be engaged in the same pursuit, which ia a 
very common thing, all his ingenuity must be exerted to be- 
guile them from the true track. In this, however, he is not 
alwaja auccessful, being followed by those who are entirely 
aware of all the arta he may use, and whose eyes are so quick 
that the slightest turn of a leaf or the faintest impression of 
the foot is unerringly perceived ; even the dried leaves which 
may be strewed upon the ground often help t6 conduct to the 
secret spot; and it consequently happens that persona so 
engaged must frequently undergo the disappointment of find- 
ing an advantage they had promised to themselves seized on 
by others. The hidden treasure being, however, discovered, 
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the next openitioii is the felling of a Boffideiit nnmbei of 
trees to employ the gang during the season. 

" The tree is commonly cut abont ten or twelve feet 
from the ground, a stage being erected for the axe-man em- 
ployed in levelling it ; this, to an observer, would appear a 
labonr of mnoh danger, but an acddent rarely happens to the 
people engaged in it. The trunk of the tree, from the dimen- 
sions of the wood it furnishes, is deemed most valuable ; but, 
for pnrposee of au ornamental kind, the limbs or branches 
are gener^y preferred, their grain being much closer, and 
the veins richer and more variegated." 

A eufficient number of trees being cnt, the prepara- 
tionB for " trucking " commence by tbe opening of roads 
from the places where they lie to the nearest river. 
The distance of road to be cut depends on the sitiiatiou 
of the trees. When they are much dispersed, miles of 
roads and many bridges are required. A firm and well- 
graded main road is first built, from whence radiate 
numerous wing-roads. These are all built by task- 
work, and the principal amount of the labour of the 
cutters is expended upon them. The clearing away of 
the bushes and undergrowth is the work of one set of 
men, who are expected to clear one hundred yards per 
day. They are followed by another set, who cut down 
the iM'ger trees as even with the ground as possible, the 
task being also one hundred yards per day to each 
labourer, although this is more difBcult and kboiious, 
from the number of hard woods growing here, which, 
on failure of the axe, are removed by the application of 
fire. The trunks of these trees, although many of them 
are valuable for diff'erent parpoeea, such as bullet-tree. 
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iroDwood, redwood, s&podilla, £c., ftre tlirown away aa 
useless, uiileBS they happen to be adjacent to some creek 
or small river which may intersect the road ; in that 
case they are applied to the constructing of bridges 
across the same, which are fre^aently of considerable 
size, and require great labour to make them of su£Bcient 
strength to bear such immense loads as are taken over 
them. 

The roadB being finiehed generally by the month of 
December, the trees are sawn into logs of various 
lengths, in order to equalise the loads which the oxen 
have to diuw. This being completed, the logs are 
separated one from the other, and placed in whatever 
position will admit of the laigest square being formed 
according to the shape which the end of each log pre- 
sents, and is then reduced, by means of the axe, from 
the round or natural form into " the square ; " although 
some of the smaller logs are brought out in " the round," 
yet, with the larger description, the making them square 
is essential, not only to lessen their weight, but also to 
prevent their rolling on the truck or carriage. 

" In the months of April and May, all the Tarious prepara- 
tions having been completed, and the dry season having 
become sufUciently advanced, the 'tracking' commencea in 
earnest. This may he said to he the mahogany- cutter's 
harvcBt, as the result of his season's work depends upon a 
continuance of the dry weather, for a single shower of mn 
would materially injure his roads. The number of tnicks 
worked is proportioned to the strength of the gang, and the 
distance generally from six to ten miles. We will, for ex- 
ample, take a gang of forty men, capable of working six 
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trucks, each of which requires seTcn ptiir of oxen and two 
drivers, uxteen to cat food for the cattle, and twelve to load 
or pnt the logs on the carriages, which latter nsnally take 
up a temporary residence somewhere near the main body of 
the wood, it being too far to go and return each day to tiie 
river aide, or chief establishment. From the intense heat of 
the son, the cattle would be nnable to work dnrmg its in- 
fluence ; consequently, they are obliged to nee the night-time 
in lien of the day, the snltiy effects of which it becomes 
requisite to avoid. The loaders, as before mentioned, being 
now at their stations in the forest, the tracks set off from the 
endarcad^o about six o'clock in the evening, kdA arrive at 
their different places of loading about eleven or twelve o'clock 
at night The loaders, being at tiiis time asleep, are warned 
of the approach of the trucks by the cracking of the whips 
carried by the cattle-drivers, wlilch are heard at a considerable 
distance ; they arise, aod commence placing the logs on the 
tmcks, which is done by means of a temporary platform laid 
from the edge of the truck to a sufficient distance upon the 
ground, so aa to make an inclined plane, upon which the log 
is gradually pushed up from each end alternately. Having 
completed their work of loading all the trucks, which may be 
done in three hours, they again retire to rest till about nine 
o'clock next morning. The drivers now set out on their re- 
turn, but their progress is considerably retarded l^ the 
lading ; and although well provided with torchlight, they are 
(reqnenUy impeded by amall stumps that remain in the road, 
and which would be easily avoided in daylight. They, how- 
ever, are in generd all out at the river by eleven o'clock next 
morning, when, after throwing the logs into the river, having 
previously marked them on each end with the owner's initials, 
the cattle are fed, the drivers retire to rest until about sun- 
set, when they feed the cattle a second time, and yoke In 
again. 

" Nothing can present a more extraordinary appearance 
than this process of tracking, or drawing down the mahogany 
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to the river. The sii tnickB will occupy an extent of road of 
a quarter of a mile. The great number of oxen, the drivers 
half-naked (clothes being inconvenient, from the heat of the 
weather and clouds of dost), and each bearing a torchlight, 
the wildness of the forest scenery, the rattling of chains, the 
sound of the whip echoing through the woods ; then fdl is 
activi^ and exertion so ill corresponding with the silent hour 
of midni^t, makes it wear more the appearance of some 
theatrical exhibition than what it really ie, the pursuit of 
industry which has fallen to ^e lot of the Honduras wood- 
cutter. 

"About the end of May the periodical nuns agun com* 
mence. The torrents of water discharged from the clouds are 
so great as to tender the roads impassable in the course of a 
few hours, when all trucking ceases ; the cattle are turned 
into the pasture, and the trucks, gear, and tools, &c, are 
housed. 

" The run now pours down incessantly till about the middle 
of June, when the rivers swell to an immense height The 
logs then float down a distance of two hundred miles, being 
followed by the gangs in pitpans (a kind (A fiat-bottomed 
canoe), to disengage them from the branches of the over- 
hanging trees, until they are stopped by a boom placed in 
some situation convenient to the mouth of the river. 

" Each gang then separates its own cutting by the mark on 
the ends of the logs, and forms them into large rafts, in 
which state they are brought down to the wharves of the pro- 
prietors, where they are taken out of the water, and undergo 
a second process of the axe to make the sur&ce smooth. The 
ends, which frequently get split and rent by the force of the 
currant, are also sawed of^ when they are ready for shipping.' ' 

The wages paid in Belize by the English cntters oa 
the eaetam coast of Yacatas do not rai? mnch from 
the prices common in Honduras. A "gang" there is 
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uaderatood to comprehend a " captun ' and fifty men, 
divided into thirty first-claae, ten second-clas^ and ten 
third-class. The captain receiveB from |30 to ^ per 
mouth, and the men $15, $12, and $10, according to 
their rank. The hunter for the gang has $15 per 
month, or moet frequently is paid at from half a dollar 
to a dollar for each tree he finds, according to its size 
and valne. The men here, as in Honduras, are sup- 
plied with tools and rations, and receive their pay in the 
same relative proportion of goods and money. 

Around Belize the mahc^ny-cntters are chiefly ne- 
groes, descendants of the slaves who were formerly 
employed there. But in Hondm-as they are principally 
Caribs, who in activity and strength are said to excel 
the negroes ; they are also more intelligent, and reqoire 
less care and superintendence. Many of them go 
annually to Belize, soA. hire themselv^ for the season, 
returning to their homes at its close. 

In reference to the mah<^any trade of Honduras, as, 
indeed, in respect to every other branch of industry, and 
commerce, we are without information as to its amount 
and valua It may nevertheless be regarded as steadily 
increselag, and as promising to become every year more 
important as the supplies of wood from the islands and 
from the peninsula of Yucatan diminish, and as the de- 
mand for it in the markets of the world is augmented. 
The princip^ establishments are now on the River 
Ulua and its branches, and on the Aguan, Black, and 
Patuca rivers. The other streams have been neglected) 
in consequence of the difBculty of floating down the 
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wood, as well as of embarking it on an unprotected 
ehore. 

Besides the mahogany, Honduras enppUeB nearly every 
other variety of wood comnjon to the tropics, all of 
which are too well known to need more than an ennme- 
ratioD. Bosewood is commoQ on the northern coast, 
where it is banning to become an article of commerce. 
Lignnm vitfe abonnds in the valley of the Ulna, and on 
the banks of the rivers in the plain of Comayagua, and 
no doubt is common in all other parts of the state. 

Among the numerous dyewoods, or trees producing 
dyes, for which Honduras is famed, may be enumerated 
the fuBtic, yellow sanders, Brazil-wood, dragODsblood- 
tree, Nicaragua-wood (a variety of Brazil-wood), and 
the Anotta. 

Trees producing gums and medicines are not lees 
Dumerous. The gum-arabic bush abounds on ^1 the 
open savannas on the Pacific slope ; and in the forests 
may be found the copaiba-tree, the copal-tree, liquid 
amber, palma christi, ipecacuanha, and finally the uh, 
caoutchouc or India-rubber. The latter is abundant in 
the low lands of both coasts. Small quantities are col- 
lected for sale by the Caribs on the bay of Honduras, 
but it has as yet received very little attention. 

Among the common and most useful woods, the long- 
leaved or pitch-pine deserves the first mention, not less 
on account of its excellent quality than its great abund- 
ance. It may almost be said to cover all the more 
elevated portions of Honduras, from one sea to the other. 
Upon the Pacific slope of the continent it makes its 
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appearance on the hills and moontains at the height 
of aboat one thousand two hnndred feet above the sea. 
Toward the interior it is fonnd at lower elevations, and 
on the Atlantic declivity it is abundant nearly down to 
the sea-level. I fonnd it on the low hUls bordering the 
great plain of Sola, on the west, at the height of two 
hundred and fifty feet ; and it is well known that on the 
savannas bordering the rivers and lagoons to the east- 
ward of Tmxillo, as well as on the Mosquito Shore, it 
is a characteristic feature. The trees do not grow 
closely bother, but stand welt apart, permitting the 
mountain grasses to grow beneath and around them, so 
that a pine forest in the interior more resembles a well- 
kept park than the thickets to which we are accustomed 
to give the name of forest The trees grow frequently 
to great size, but average about twenty inches in 
diameter. They are rich in pitch, and the wood is firm, 
heavy, and durable, and the heart is never attacked by 
insects. It fumiehes, therefore, a cheap and convenient 
timber for all kinds of constructions in the country, as 
well for bridges as for buildings and for boata. Captain 
Henderson observes of the Honduras pine : — " The 
timber which it furnishes can scarcely be exceeded in 
size, and is generally considered, for every necessary 
purpose, greatly superior to what can be imported from 
the United States ; " and Strangeways expresses the 
conviction that the endless tracts of pine forest on the 
northern coast will ultimately come to furnish a large 
supply both of pitch, tar, and timber for the wants of 
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The cedro, or cedar, ranks next to the pine in the hat 
of common and aseful woods. It is found in all the 
valleys, but more particularly in those of the prio- 
cipal rivers near the coasts. It attains the height of 
seventy or eighty feet, and a diameter of from four to 
seven feet. It is not attacked by insects, is light and 
easily Tvorked, as well as ornamental in colour and agree- 
able in smell. For these reasons, it is more extensively 
used than any other wood in Honduras. It is now ex- 
ported in small, but increasing quantities. Most of the 
canoes and piipans of the natives are hollowed from the 
trunks of the cedro, and are both light aud durable, but 
liable to be split in beaching. 

The ceiba, or silk-cotton-tree, is abundant, and dis- 
tinguished for its vast size, which leads to its common 
uae ioT "bongos" ani" pilpans." I have seen boats, 
hollowed from a single trunk, which would measure 
seven feet " in the clear " between the sides. This tree 
blossoms two or three times a year, when its caruation 
flowers give a bloom to an entire forest. It produces a 
pod containing a kind of downy fibre or cotton, which 
is sometimes used to stu£F cushions and pillows, and may 
possibly be made useful for other purposes. 

In addition to these woods, all of those enumerated 
below are more or less abundant and fitted for use, viz. 
— Live-oak, Santa Maria, sumwood, eapodilla, man- 
grove, mangrove grape-tree, ironwood, calabash, button- 
wood or mangle-saragoza, mohoe, locust, polewood, 
almond or cdmendrilh, various kinds of oak, grana- 
dillo, many varieties of palms, zapote, &c., &c. 
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Apart from tha lime, lemon, orange, and palm trees, 
there 18 a great variety of trees bearing fruits which are 
indigenous in this coQQtry. The cacao is one of these, 
and is remarkably abundant on the northem allnvions, 
where the natives draw their entire supplira from the 
forest. It is known there as the Cacao mico, monkey 
or wild cacao, and is distinguished from the cultivated 
variety by having larger nuts, and, it is claimed, a finer 
flavour. The pimento-tree, closely resembling the 
Jamaica " allspice," is also indigenoua Its berry is 
somewhat larger than the variety found in the islands, 
but weaker in its aroma, and has not yet entered into 
the commerce of the country. 

The anona, of several varieties, is also indigenous ; 
the aguacate, or alligator-pear, citron, tamarind, guava, 
pines, mango, papaya, zapote, granado, mamay, nance, 
jocote or wild plum, manzanill, &c. &c. 

The sarsaparilla is probably produced nowhere in the 
world of better quality or iu greater abundance than in 
Honduras, but more particularly on its northern and 
eastern coasts. It is wholly collected by the Indians, 
but never in greater quantities than may be necessary 
to procure, by exchange, such articles of European 
manufacture as they may happen to require. It might 
be systematically obtained in quantities to meet every 
demand of commerce. 

The vauilla occurs in the same district with the sar- 
saparilla, and is remarkable for its luxuriance and the 
size of its pods. It has not yet become an article of 
export, but the specimens which have been sent to the 
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United Ststea and Europe have already elicited orders 
beyond the capacity of the available labour of the coast 
to supply. 

The -pita, called in Mexico Kui^e, is a variety of the 
agave, very prolific, and yielding fibres varying in qua- 
lity from the coareeat hemp to the finest flax. It is used 
for the manufacture of thread, cordage, hammocks, 
paper, £c., and being hardy and easily cultivated, may 
be made an important article 0! export as well as of 
domestic use. 

I have already said that Honduras produces freely all 
the great staples of the tropics. The lands upon both 
coasts are irell adapted for cotton, wliich, however, is 
not now produced, except in small quantities at a few 
points by the Indians, for their own peculiar manufac- 
tures. The experiments which have been made in the 
production of this staple, both in San Salvador and 
Nicaragua, have been in every way satisfactory, so far 
as the quality of the article itself is concerned. 

The sngar-cane of Honduras, as indeed of all Centi-al 
America, is indigenous, and widely different fi-om the 
Asiatic variety cultivated in the West Indies and the 
United States, being softei- and slenderer, and con- 
taining a proportionately greater quantity of stronger 
juicft It grows luxuriantly, alike on the plains and 
among the mountains, at elevations of between three 
thousand and four thousand feet. Two crops, and, 
under very favourable circumstances, three crops a year 
are taken annually, and the cane does not require 
re-planting but once in ten or twelve years. The 
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crystalfl of the sugar produced from this cane are lai^ 
and hard, and with care in the manufacture, nearly as 
white as the refined sugar of commerce. There aie no 
extensiTe estahlishments for its prodactton, hut in- 
numerahle little trapichea or mills, driven generally by 
oxen, are scattered all over the state, to supply the local 
wants of the people. The greater part of the supply 
for ordinary consumption is in the form of " cliancaca," 
ae crude sugar, made into cakes of about two pounds 
each, and wrapped in plantain leaves. In this form it 
is eaten with the native torOMaa, and constitutes an 
article of daily food among the lower classes. 

Coffee of excellent quality flourishes freely in Hon- 
duras, although it has never been adopted as an article 
of general production, not even to the extent of sup- 
plying the consumption of the state. I saw neglected 
patches at various places in the Department of Oracias, 
in all of which the bushes were heavily laden with the 
berries. There is every reason for believing that coffee 
of equally good quality with that of Costa Bica may be 
produced in Honduras, which has every requisite variety 
of soil and climate. 

Cochineal seems to have been anciently cultivated, to 
a small extent, in Honduras, but the production is now 
entirely confined to Guatemala, of which state it con- 
stitute the chief etapla The nopal is abundant and 
indigenous in the plain of Comayagua, where its leaves 
are alvered with the webs of the Cochineal silvesire, or 
wild cochineal. 

The tobacco of Honduras has a deserved celebrity 
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throughoat Geatral America ; that of the Llanos de 
Sta. Bosa, Department oE Graciae, is regarded as second 
to none in the world. It waa, in fact, the discovery of 
the peculiar advantages of that locality for the coltivft- 
tion of this staple which led to the foundation of the 
flourishing city of Sta. Bosa, which is now the most 
important place in the department, completely over- 
shadowing the ancient city of Oracias. The cnltivation 
of tobacco was commenced on the plains of Sta. Bosa 
near the close of the last century, and increased so 
rapidly that, in 1795, a royal factory wafi established 
there, and a factor appointed by the Crown. From this 
time the tobacco produced here grew in importance and 
reputation, mitil it came to be sent not only throughout 
the old kingdom of Guatemala, but to Mexico, Peru, 
and even to Spain itself. The population of Sta, Bosa 
increased in proportion, and iu 1823 the Constituent 
Assembly gave it the name of Villa. The political 
convulsions which have agitated the country since have 
been severely felt at Sta. Bosa, iu the falling off iu the 
production of its great staple, and in a corresponding 
decrease in its population ; still, the amouut annually 
produced is considerable, of which a large part is ex- 
ported to Cuba, where it is manufactured and sold as 
the production of that island. The plains of Olancho, 
as also the valley of Souaguera, are said to produce a 
superior quality of tobacco. Some of the tobacco of 
Honduras flnds its way to the other states, and con- 
siderable quantities have been exported &om the Pacific 
ports to Hamburg and other poi-ta of Geiinany. The 
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attemptB wbich have been tnade to export cigars have 
not been fliiccessful, chiefly from deficiency of skill in 
the preparation and manufacture of the tobacco. With 
increased experience and knowledge in these respects, 
there is no doubt that tobacco will become a principal 
article of production and commerce. 

Indigo is not produced to any large extent in Hon- 
duras. Its caltivation has nevertheless been recently 
introduced in the valley of the Chamelicou, Department 
of Qracias, with the most satisfactory results. The 
quality of the article is found to equal that of Nicar- 
^ua and San Salvador, which is regarded a^ superior 
to the indigo of India. There is every reason to believe 
that the production might be extended with ease and 
profit throughout the valley of the Chamelicou, and the 
valleys of the other streams falling into the Bay of 
Honduras. 

Maize flourishes luxuriantly, and two crops a year 
may be raised on the same ground wherever the soil 
is sufficiently moist, or may be made bo by irrigation. 
In the interior, among the mountains, it is not customary 
to plant the fields a second time in the course of the 
year, except for the purpose of growing the stalks, to be 
cut down as socate or fodder for cattle. The variety of 
maize in general me more resembles that of New Eng- 
land than of the Mississippi Valley. The grain is remark- 
ably full and hard, and the ears relatively small bat 
numerous. Here, as in nearly every part of tropical 
America, maize is essentially the " staff of life ; " and, 
made into toi-tiUaaf tamales, atole, tiati, and other forms 
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of food, coDstitates tbe chief support of the people. It 
is generally cheap, but occaaioodly sofTers fi-om the cAa- 
puZm or yxngosUi, a species of locust or flying graashopper, 
which comes io sach clouds as completely to destroy the 
lai^est milpa in tbe course of a few hours. As the peet 
of Im/gof^ is usually general, the visitation sometimes 
results in a great scarcity, bordering on famine ; in 
which cases maize advances to as high as four or five, 
and even ten, dollars per bushel Fortunately, the in- 
sect seldom attacks the fields which are planted high up 
on the slopes of tbe mountains, where tbe people make 
their mil^oB during the periodical visitations of tbe 

Wheat and the other cereal grains of the temperate 
zone are produced in all the more elevated districts of 
Honduras. Little, if any, foreign flour enters the state 
and the total consumption may be regarded as supplied 
at home. I found the wheat-fields in the vicinity of tbe 
Indian towns, to the south-west of Comayagua, on the 
terraces of the mountainfi, at an elevation of four thou- 
sand feet above the sea ; but this grain will grow at 
lower altitudes. The stalk is short but firm, and the 
grain not so plump as that produced in northern lati- 
tudes. This maybe the result of tbe poorquality of the 
variety in use, and to the circumstance that the seed is 
never changed. The flour is white and well-flavoured, 
and in all respects equal to that produced in Chili and 
the United States. 

Eice is largely used, particularly near the coasts, where 
it is produced with little labour, and of the best quality. 
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Potatoes, as I hare said, are cnltirated to a limited 
extent on the higher plateans of the moantainB, bat 
chiefly Isy the Indians, who cany them to the latge 
towns, to which their consumption is chiefly confined. 
Elsewhere, and in all parts of the state, the yam, and 
the manioc or cas^iva are abondant, and in general use. 
The yams produced near Omoa, Puerto OaballoE^ and 
Tmzillo are remarkable alike for their excellent quality 
and great size — a single root sometimes weighing from 
fifty to sixty pounds I In conjunction with plantains, 
bananfw, and the varieties of lieans, which, under the 
denomination of frijolea, are of univerBal use, these con- 
stitute the principal vegetable supplies of the country. 
The plantain is wonderfully luxuriant on the northern 
coast Next to the maize, or perhaps deserving the first 
place, it is the principal reliance of the people of the 
tropics as an article of food. It is easily propagated, and 
requires but little care after planting. Its yield is enor- 
mous, and from a single acre ill is estimated by Hum- 
boldt to equal the crop of one hundred and thirty-three 
acres of wheat, and of forty-four acres of potatoes I It 
must, therefore, enter as an important element in all 
calculations on the subject of provisioning the labourers 
who may be engaged in the constniction of the proposed 
public works in Honduras. . 

The faima of Central America corresponds with its 
intermediate geographical position, partaking of the 
character of that of the equatorial regions of South 
America upon the one hand, and the semi-tropical dis- 
tricts of Mexico on the other. Thus we find several 
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rarieties of the ant-eater, correBponding with those of the 
ralley of the Orinoco on the northern and eastern coaats 
3f Hoaduraa, while the gra^ sqairrel of our latitudes 
3;Teet8 us with his familiar bark among the forests of the 
interior. 

Among domestic animftli^ we find the horse, the ass, 
the oz, sheep, goats, hogs, dogs, and cats, all of fordgn 
origin, except one variety of the dog, which is indigenous. 

The horse is found in all parte of Central America, 
although not used, except at a few of the ports, for pur- 
poses of draught The savanoas afford him an abund- 
ance of pasturage^ and so&taiu him in good condition. 
Over these he roves in nearly a wild state, and is seldom 
caught except with the aid of the lasso. Introduced by 
the Spaniards, he ret^s many of the peculiarities of the 
Arab stock. He is small, of good build, firm in the 
joints, and distinguished for the extreme smallness and 
beauty of his ears. He suffers much from insects, which 
frequently enter the ears, causing them to lop, and other- 
wise disfiguring the animal. He is also often attacked by 
bats (wimpiros), and by a species of spider (aroSo), 
which attacks the feet, and causes the hoof to separate. 

The ox finds ample pasturage and congenial roving- 
ground in the vast savannas and^open forests of Honduras. 
With the horse, he gives evidence of his Spanish origin. 
He grows above what in this country is regarded as 
average size; is of great beauty and strength of form, 
powerful neck, short head, and compact, but relatively 
short limbs. He soffers much less than the horse from 
imects, and nearly always looks smooth and sleek The 
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COWS do not yield a large qnantity di milk, but it is of 
good quality. Vast herds of cattle are raised in varioDB 
districts of the state, and constitute a principal pari; of 
the property of the people. Large numbers of oxen, 
broken to the yoke, are supplied to the mahogany works 
on the coast and at Belize, at from ten to fifteen dollars 
tbeptur. 

The hog is smaller than the European varieties, al- 
most black in colour, with thin bristles, long snont, 
short legs, and stout body. He is sometimes kept up 
and fattened, but is generally allowed to run at large 
and find his own food. The Chinese or East Indian 
variety has been succeesfully introduced by some enter- 
prising citizens of Sta. fCosa, Department of Gracias. 

Gkiats are not numerous, but breed rapidly, keep in 
good condition, and might be introduced to any desir- 
able extent, especially iu the more elevated districts. 
Since, from the abundance of cattle, they are not re- 
quired for food, they exist in the country rather as 
domestic pets than for economic purposes. 

Sheep are found in greater or less numbers, but are 
only raised systematically in Quesaltenango and the 
other departments of Guatemala, constituting what are 
called Los Altos, the Highlands, where their wool is 
extensively manufactured by the natives into a variety of 
thick cloth, much prized throughout all Central America. 
The wool seems to be long and coarse, and the flesh is 
but little used for food. There is good reason to believe 
that this animal might be introduced successfully into 
all the elevated districts of Honduras. 
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The B88 is nowhere lued for burden, and is kept 
Bimply for the purpose of croBsiDK with the horse, and 
for the prodaction of moles. The latter are in universal 
Qse, and are highly valned. They are chiefly r^sed in 
the monntun districta, and afterwards traofiferred to the 
plains. Great pains hare been taken to prodnce fine 
breeds, and with considerable success. Taken generally, 
they are rather small in size, but hardy to a wonderfal 
decree. Some of large size, and well broken, commmd 
high prices, ranging &om $70 to |300. The prices of 
ordinaiy cai^ mules vary from (15 to (35. They are 
not shod, except in parts of Qnatemala ; hot their hoofe 
are hardened by the application of hot lime joica Sight 
ar^ias (200 lbs.) constitute an ordinary load for a pack- 
mole in Hondoras, while ten, and even twelve aro&os 
are regarded as a cai^ in the level districts of Nicaragoa 
and San Salvador- 

Among wild animats, Wright, in his Memoirs on the 
Moeqnito Shore, qooted l^ Strangewsys, mentions the 
hv^lo, hot he probably mistook the cimarrones, or wild 
cattle of the coast, for the bison. 

The deer (Cervus Mexicanua and Gervua rttfiis) is 
abondant in the wood sand Bavannas. The variety first 
named resembles the Eoropeao deer in coloor, hot is 
somewhat less in size, and provided with lai^ antlera 
The eeoond is more nomeious, of lighter and browner 
tint, with shint, smooth-pointed horns of at mo&t two 
indentations. The yoong of tiiis variety is very pale in 
oolonr, almost white, and is highly valued for iooA. 
Captain Henderson may hare confoonded this variet y 
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with the antelc^, vfaich, he affimiB, is found in Htm- 
dnraa He says, " If this animal, vhich in this coon- 
try ifl known by no other name than that of antelope, be 
not such in fact, it ia difSooIt to deagnate to what clan 
it sfaonld belong. The lesembUoce, bo far aa descrip- 
tion can be r^ed on, is in every respeot essentially the 
sam&" It is described as about half the size of the fal- 
low deer, short tail, knees famished with tofta of hair, 
body reddish brown, under port of battocks white, horns 
about twelve inches long, and bent in the form of a lyre. 
It is said to go in lai^ flocks. 

The peccary is common in Hondara8,iD the valley <^ 
the livers, and in the neighbourhood of the coasts. The 
waree is also fotmd in targe droves in portions of Hon- 
dnras, Kicaragna, and Costa Bica. Henderson supposes 
it to be tiie ordinary hog mn wild. 

The tapir is found upon the oorthem and sontbem 
coasts, bnt rarely in the interior country. It is scone- 
times partially tamed. 

The manatuB, or sea-cow, is found in all the creeks 
and lagoons of the northern coast. I haye never heard 
of its existence on the side of the Pacific. It is well 
known to belong to the mammalia. It grows to the 
length of ten feet, and attains a weight of from seven 
hundred to one thousand pounds. The Garibs of the 
coast hunt it for the sake of its flesh, skin, and fat It 
is taken with the harpoon, and its captore requires s 
great deal of judgment and skil]. 

Monkeys are numerous, and of many varieties, includ- 
ing those known as the horned, brown, and capuchin 
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The laet-named variety is abnodaDt, and is a ver; play- 
ftil little animal. There is another mriety, mentioned 
by Captain Henderson, which is common in Hondnras> 
and which he thinks has escaped particular notice. " In 
form and size it resembles the aptMa; and the female, 
in which the characteristic difference appears most 
strongly to exist, is particularly denoted by a looae, 
fleshy, appendent membrane, which frequently occasions 
its sex to be mistaken" 

The racoon is common, of medium size, living chiefly 
upon animal food, and is of thieving propensities. Indi- 
viduals frequently live apart, and are called " Piaoiea 
80I08 " by the Spaniards. These grow very fat, and ot 
extraordinary siza 

The opoesam attains a length of ten inches, colour 
gray, powerful head, long and very flexible tail, and the 
feet provided with sharp claws. The female has a 
cavity or sack in the belly for the reception of her unde- 
veloped young. When they leave it, they are generally 
carried on the back of the mother. Food — small birds, 
lizards, &a. 

The squirrel. There are two kinds of squirrels found 
in Honduras, the gray and the small red squirrel 

The ant-eater is also found of sever^ varieties, known 
as the striped ant-eater, and the little ant-eater. Among 
the other lesser animals may be enumerated the quash, 
which resembles the ichneumon, fetid in smell, with 
powerful lacerating teeth. 

The armadillo of three bands, the eight-banded, and 
the nine-banded. The gibeonite (Cavia paca or Mtis 
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jMca, L.) is most plentiAil, and is eaml7 domesticated. 
It grows to the length of two feet, thick and cliun87 in 
fonn, and of a dask; brown colour, with four longitudi- 
nal eeries of spots on each side of the body. Its flesh is 
eitolled aa a great delicacy. The Indian coney, or 
rabbit (Oixvia agvix) is similar to the gibeonite, and is 
abont the size of the ordinary hate. It does not run, 
but leaps ; is easDy tamed, and largely hnuted by the 
Indians for food and for its skin, which is of a durable 
quality. It ewarma in the islands belonging to Hon- 
duras, in the bay of the same nama 

Among the feline animals found in Honduras is the 
jaguar (Felis onga, L.) It is of a bright tawny colour, 
upper part of head striped with black, sides tieautifully 
variegated with irregular black spots, breast and belly 
of a whitish colour ; seldom attacks men, and inhabits 
places almost inaccessible to human feet Besides the 
jaguar we occaeionally find also the black tiger {FeUs 
discolor), which is much the fiercest animal of Hon- 
duras It grows of large size, and is remarkable for its 
strength. It often kills full-grown cattle, dragging 
them far into the woods ; and it does not hesitate, if irri- 
tated, to attack men. The ocelot, or tiger-cat (F. par- 
dalis), resembles the common cat, bnt is much larger. 
It is timid, and seldom ventures from its hiding-places. 
It is valued for its skin. The cottar, or puma (F, am- 
color), is also abandant, and is slender and graceful in 
form. It is usnally called leon (lion) by the natives. 
It is ndther as powerful nor as fierce as the ounce or 
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jaguar, and fliee from the face of man. The coyote, or 
indigenous wolf, ie not uncommon. 

The interior of Honduras is rather deficient in birds, 
but they abound on the coasts and in the valleys of the 
principal rivers. The most celebrated is the g^feai, 
which was the imperial bird of the Quiche, It is best 
known in the museums as the Trogan resplendenB, and is 
found only in the mountains of Merendon, in Honduras, 
and the department of Quezaltenango, in Q-uatemala. 
The parrot abounds everywhere, of numerous varieties, 
and of the most vivid colours. The gvacajnaya, or 
macaWj red and blue, are numerous on both coasts 
as is also the toucan. The yellow-tail soon becomes 
familiar to all voyagers on the rivers of Honduras. It 
is remarkable not less for ita bright colours than its 
pendent nests, of which forty or fifty sometimes hang 
from the branches of a single tree. 

Among the raptores, or birds of prey, are a variety of 
hawks, vultures (including the common buzzard or 
xapilote), owls, and sea-ef^lea The crow, blackbird, 
Mexican jay, ricebird, swallow, rainbird, humming- 
bird (of numerous varieties), are also common. Of 
water-birds, the pelican, muscovy duck, black duck, 
curlew, plover, spoonbill, teal, darters, herons, ibises, 
cranes, &c., are all fonnd abundantly on the shores of 
the lagoons and rivers. The wild turkey, curassow, 
qataa (Penehpe cristana), chachalaca, or indigenous hen, 
Mexican partrit^, quail (in abundance), snipe, and 
several varieties of wood pigeons and doves, are most 
numerous in the interior country. 
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The alligator is fonnd in all .the lagoons and rirersoa 
both coasts. It attains the size of fifteen feet in length. 
It avoids the neighbonrhood of man, -and generally 
abandons the streams as their banks become inhabited. 
Of the lizard tribe there are infinite varieties. The 
most remark^le is the igaana, which sometimes attains 
three or four feet in length. Itisblnish-grayiDColoar, 
and lives almost exclusively on the blossoms o£ treea 
Its bite is painful, but not dangerous. The flesh is 
delicate and much valued. 

Serpents of several kinds are found both in Honduras 
and Son Salvador, bat they are chiefly confined to the 
coasts. The common practice of burning the dry grass 
and withered vegetation of the interior during the dry 
season has almost had the effect of annibilatii^ this 
species of reptile. Durit^ a year spent in the state, 
and almost constantly occupied in the field, I do not 
remember to have seen more than four serpents, and 
only one of these (a GorraV) of a poisonoas chuacter. 
As we approach the coast, however, they become more 
numeroae, bat they are generally of harmless varieties. 
Iq respect to serpents of the coast, Messrs Miiller and 
Hesse observe : — 

" For tlie laoBt pi^ they ore hamdeBS, &nd they are seen 
by the natives in their houses rather with pleaeore than al&rm 
or disgust, since they are useful in the destruction of vermin. 
The harmless snakes have generally ronnded spots on the 
head, angular muka under the tail and belly, while the body 
is covered with oval scales. The upper jaw, as in mammalia, 
is set for its entire length with sharp, wedge-shaped, solid 
teeth, and from the junction of the j&wa spiings another row. 
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The nnder jav ie fnruished in the laine manner, bo, that in 
opening the mouth, fonr rowa of teeth are seen. The harm- 
less anakea are, in general, long and slender in body, the bead 
Ib handsomer, and the scales are smootber. In onr journeys 
throngb the forests ^re observed sereial of these, and especially 
one \is%^ kind of bluish white colour, which we were unable 
to catch, as it disappeared rapidly when we approadied it 
This kind is named by the Indiana mmlah, and they say that, 
though it steals fowls, it destroys the smaller varieties of 
poisonous snakes. The venomous serpents are distinguished 
by a thicker body and shorter tail, a broad head covered 
vith scales, and more especially by the poison-^gs, which 
are sharp, provided with a channel and an opening at the 
upper end, not at the top bat at the side, for the ezit of the 
poison. Behind these fangs lie several smaUer teeth, but they 
are concealed in a fold of muscle. As we had no opportunity 
to see OT investigate any such specimens, although the Indians, 
in hopes of reward, hunted several times in vsin for ns, we 
must content ourselves with repeating the ordinary names in 
use there. There is the golden snake, the whip-snake, tama- 
gas, and barber's pole. The two latter are the most dangerous, 
and their bite destroys life. According to experience, the 
root of the guaco is a reliable remedy for the bite of a snake. 
It is found almost everywhere, especiaUy on the island of 
Zloatan. The number of serpents is perceptibly diminished 
by the advance of cultivation." 

In additioD to the snakes mentioned in this extract 
may be enumerated the rattlesnake, the ordinary black 
Boake, and the corral, the last Tanking with the tama- 
gaaa in the deadly nature of its hite. It is of the most 
brilliant colours, covered with alternate rin'ge of green, 
black, and red. It does not grow of large size, lior is it 
common. 

The tortoise and turtle are everywhere numerous. 
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and of several kinds. The land turtle, chiefly of the 
species tuAtdata, attains a foot in lengtL It has a 
dark shell, and is eaten in common with the sea-tortoise, 
but is not regarded as of so good quality. The rivers 
abound in a species of turtle generally called MocUee. 
It is smaller than the sea-turtle, but inferior in no other 
respect It attains a length of «ght«en or twenty 
inches, and is remarkable for the depth of its shell. 
The varieties of sea-turtle familiarly known as green- 
turtle and faawk's-bill-turtle are abundant on both 
coasts, and fumiafa a large supply of food, and a 
principal source of wealth to the Indiana From the 
variety known as hawk's-bill is taken the best tortoise- 
shell of commerce. There is still another species, which 
grows to a larger size than either of those already 
enumerated, called the trunk-turtle. Its flesh is not 
used, nor is its shell of good quality. A kind of oil, 
which is much valued, is extracted from this turtle, 
and, it is supposed, might be made a considerable 
article of trade. 

Oysters, of two varieties, are plentiful, nz., what is 
called the bank-oysier, found in beds, and growing in 
clusters of ten or twelve each, and the small or man- 
grove-oyster, which is generally found attached to the 
roots of the mangrove-trees, which line the shores of all 
the creeks and lagoons. Both varieties are esteemed 
for food. Vast beds of the first-named species exist in 
the Bay of Fonseca. 

Crustacea of various kinds and sizes, from the largest 
lobst«r to the smallest crab, are most abundant. In 
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particular, the mangroTe-crab, and the wbit« and black 
land-crab, are very numerous in tbe lagooDBand around 
the mouths of rivers. They constitute a very savoury 
and nourishing food. Every half-rotten tree near the 
fratet is inhabited by countless thonsands of soldier- 
crabs, which, at certain times of the year, migrate 
inland, and afterwards return to the sea. Gonchs are 
numerous in all tbe cays off the northern coast, and 
especially on those around the islands of Hoatan and 
G-aanaJB. 

Not only do all the lagoona and creeks of tbe coast 
abound in endless varieties of fish, but these swarm in 
all the rivers and lakes of the interior. In the Bea may 
be found the rock-fish, hog-fish, king-fish, baracouta, 
parrot-fish, gronper, red and black snapper, poi^ee, 
shad, gar-fieh, sword-fish, porpoise, flounder, &a. In 
the lagoons, the jew-fish, sheep's-head, snook, mnd-fish, 
mullet, calapaver, mackerel, drummer, gmnt, eel, cat- 
fish, &c. In the rivers, the mountain mullet and 
cat-fish are most numerous. The shark abounds on 
both coasts. 

A species of vine {^Safivdus saponcuria) grows abund- 
antly in the river valleys, which is often used by tbe 
natives for poisooing, or rather stupefying, the fish of 
the streams. It is pounded, infused in water, and then 
poured in the stream, causing the fish to rise helplessly 
to the surface, when they are easily taken by hand. If 
allowed to rem^n in the water, they soon recover from 
the effecte of the intoxication. 

Honey-bees exist in Honduras of several varieties. 
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One {A'^'p^Udai) is Bmall, light-colonred, and stoDg- 
lesB. There is another species, found in the motmtaia 
districts, which is indistingaishahle from the common 
honey-bee of the United States. The honey is largely 
used by the natives, who draw a principal part of tiie 
wax used in the ceremonies of the BomEui Ohurch from 
the natural bee-hires of the forests. 

The abaence of mosquitoes throughout Honduras and 
Sao Salvador generally is worthy of remark, since it Is 
commoDl; supposed that this insect ie one of the prin- 
cipal pests of the country. It is almost unknowDin the 
interior districts, and only found at a few points on the 
coasts. Their almost total absence around the Bay of 
FoQseca is one of the best evidences of the absence of 
pestilential marshes and lagoons in its vicinity. The 
flea is common everywhere, and a source of infinite 
annoyance. The agamxpata, or wood-tick, is abundant 
on the low grounds, and particularly in sections fre- 
quented by herds of cattle. They are readily removed 
from the person by balls of soft wax, which every 
traveller caiTies for that purpose. The chigoe, nigua, 
or jigger, a small black flea, which attacks the feet and 
burrows under the skin, cauebg iiTitating sores, is 
scarcely known upon the Pacific coast. It is, neverthe- 
less, found upon the noi-them coast, but rarely attacks 
persons who preserve proper cleanliness of person. 
Among spiders the tarantula may be enumerated, but 
it is not often seen.' A species c^Ied araSla de cavaUo 
I bare already mentioned as sometimes attacking the 
feet of horses. Among beetles, the elephant-beetle is 
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remarkable for its size. At night the neighbourhood of 
the coasts is sprinkled with fire-fly stars of great brilli- 
ance and beanty. Scorpions are found everywhere, in 
greater or less abaodance ; but it is only the sting of the 
aloGran del monte, wild or forest scorpion, which is to 
be greatly dreaded. The hoose-scorpioo is largest, bnt 
pale in colour, and its sting is far less Tirulent, corres- 
ponding nearly with that of the common wasp. The 
centipede attains, on the north coast, a length of sis or 
seven inches. Its head bears a pair of strong nippers, 
and it moves upon twenty divisions of the body, to each 
of which are attached two feet. It is often found in 
dwelling-houses, but is not to be feared. 

The insect, however, which is most dreaded in Hon- 
duras, as indeed in all Central America, is the langosia 
or chapulin, a species of grasshopper or locust, which at 
intervals afflicts the entire country, passing from one 
end to the other in vast columns of many millions, 
literally darkening the air, and destroying every green 
thing in their course. I once rode through one of these 
columns, which was fully ten miles in width. Not only 
did the insects cover the ground, rising in clouds on 
each side of the mule-path as I advanced, but the open 
pine forest was brown with their myriad bodies, as if 
the trees had been seared with fire, while the air was 
filled with them, as it is with falling flakes in a snow- 
storm. Their course is always from south to north. 
They make their first appearance as saliones, of diminu- 
tive size, i-ed bodies, and wingless, when they swarm 
over the gi-ound like ants. At this time vast numbers 
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of them are killed by tlie oatives, who dig long trencheB 
two or three feet deep, and drive the aaltones into them. 
Unable to leap out, the trench aoon becomes half filled 
with the young inBects, when the earth is Bhorelled 
hack, and they are thus boned and destroyed. They 
are often driven, in this way, into the rivers and 
drowned. VariouB expedients are resorted to by the 
owners of plantations to prevent the passing columns 
from alighting. Sulphur is burned in the fields, guns 
are fired, dnuns beaten, and every mode of making 
a noise put in requisitiou for the purpose. In this 
mode detached plantations are often saved. But, when 
the columns once alight, no device can avail to rescae 
them from speedy desolation. In a single hour, the 
largest maize-fields are stripped of their leaves, and 
only the stems are left to indicate that they once existed. 
It ie said that the chapvlm makes its appearance at 
the ends of periods of about fifty years, and that it then 
prevails for from five to seven years, when it entirely 
disappears. But its habits have never been studied 
with care, and I am unprepared to afSrm anything in 
these respects. Its ordinary size Is from two and a half 
to four inches in length, but it sometimes grows to the 
length of five inches. 
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EZISTmO ABOBIQIKAL INHABITANTS THE! XICAQDB8, 

PATASj 6AMB0S, AND CAEIBS. 

I HAVE elsewhere said that the Indian or aboriginal 
element predominates in the population of Central 
America. The population of Honduras forms no excep- 
tion to this remark ; and in some districts of the state 
it is difficult to eay if the whites have assimilated most 
to the Indians in habits of life, or the Indians most to the 
whitea In the eastern portion of the state, within the dis- 
trict which lies between the Eio Roman and the Cape or 
Segovia Eiver — an area of not less than fifteen thousand 
square miles — the country is almost exclusively occupied 
by native tribes, known under the general names of 
Xicaques and Fayas. Portions of all these tribes have 
accepted the Catholic religion, and live in peaceable 
neighbourhood and good understanding with the white 
inhabitants. The large town of Oatacamas, and some 
other towns of less note in the vicinity of Juticalpa, in 
Olancho, are exclusively inhabited by Christianised Fayas 
and Xicaque Indians. But, apart from these, there are 
considerable numbers who live among the mountains, 
and who conform more closely to their original modes 
of life. Yet they also are peaceful, and their relation- 
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ship with the SpaDiards ie entirely fneodlj. They bring 
dovm Barsaparilla, deer-skim^ dragon's blood, and otli^ 
articlea, inclading a little gold vaahed from the eands 
of the moontain sti'eams, and exchange them for sach 
articles of civilised manofactare as their wante require. 
They tacitly rect^nise the authority of the GoTemment, 
which, however, does not interfere with the simple patri- 
archal system which th^ keep up for their orgauisatioa. 
Occasionally small parties come down to the coast to 
work in the mahogany establishments. When their 
engagements are completed, they quickly return to their 
homes. 

At the time of the discovery, these Indians were 
found to be, in respect of civilisation, far below the 
Quiches, Kachiquels, and Kahuatls, who occupied the 
plateaus of Guatemala, San Salvador, and the western 
part of Honduras. But they were, at the same time, 
greatly in advance of the roving fisher-tribes who dwdt 
on tiie low shores of the Carribbean, now called the 
Mosquito Coast They were at first intractable, and, 
favoured by the physical conditione of their country, for 
a loi^ time obstinately resisted the attempts of the 
Spaniards to reduce them to their sfray; but subse- 
quently, when the general settlement of the country to 
the westward had been effected, and the power of the 
Spaniards came to be better appreciated, a friendly 
understanding spring up, which has not been disturbed 
for many years. 

The names Sicaques and Payas may be regarded as 
general designations. The Toacas or Towktu, some of 
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whom lire (m the banks of the Bio Fatacs, and the 
Seoos, found od Bio Tinto, or Black "Bxvet, probably 
belong to the Fajaa They are described \(j Yoong, 
who visited them, as having " long black hair hanging 
over their shoulders, very broad faces, small eyes, with 
a peculiar expresnon of sadness and docility, which pre- 
B the beholder in their favour." 



" Thsy aje short," he coatmnes, " bnt remukably strong, 
uid capable of ouryiug heavy burdens over the roctcy passes 
of their steep mouitaina without appearing to saSer much 
fatigae. Their character for faith and honesty stands high j 
but, like all other savage tribes, they have a great fondness 
for spiiitnoas liqnon. "Shsj bring for sale sanaparilla, cacao, 
pimento, Hitkoorai, several sorts of bread-kind, fowls, turkeys, 
daeks, itc, and teceive in return iron pots, knives, machoet, 
powder, shol^ beads, and mmilar articles of use and ornament 
. . . Id character they are mild and inoffensive They 
are indnstrioas, and skilful in mannfactnring from thdr wild 
cotton a aort of cloak called kinhoora, which, being dyed ac- 
cording to some device, and the down of birds interwoven in 
Uie fabrit^ baa a very pleadng qtpearance. . . . At the 
pieaeat day, the grossest saperstitions exist among the Foyers, 
and tiidr idolaferons feasts are as common as ever ; bat their 
savage chaiacter has disappeared, for they are now a mild 
and peaceable race, having tact and ingenuity in their little 
nuum&ctorea which would puszle a machine-loving European. 
. . . There is another class of Pi^rer Lidiana much lower 
in invilisation. They an termed wild Indians, for, like the 
Arabs, they wander to and fro as they list, making planta- 
tions iriuch, in the coarse of a certain number of moons, they 
revisit to gather the frnit. They collect honey, vegetable 
dyes, san^arilla, &c., which they sell to their more dnlised 
brethren for hooks, harpoons, lance-heads, knives, and other 
nrtidea. Th^ have no intercoane with the iSamboe on the 
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coMt, and it is only because they eaiinot do without such 
things M I hare emunermted that they Tint tiie tvjvt -tA- 
lagea. . , . The Indians living on the banks of the Seco 
IUtot, and called ^ecM, have much the same character as the 
Poyera 

" Hw TotocoM \ToaeM, Thvaoot, or Jttaeoi] an remarkable 
for their indnstry and inofienaiTe character. They an gener- 
My a finer race ot men than either tiie Pi^en or Secos. 
lliey speak at tH times low and with great ease, and hare an 
air of gentleness and melancholy. Th^ sonnd the letter * 
in almost every word. They are celebrated for their skill in 
making dotyt and pitpaiu. Their principal residence is near 
the head of Fatook (Fatnca) Biver. . . . The Towcas, like 
the other tribes, have a great character for foith and probity, 
and are eqnally &med for carrying heavy burdens. They are 
very dexterous in shooting birda on the wing with their bows 
and arrows, and^re well suited for anything requiring sagad^ 
and endurance. It is astonishing to observe how little vahie 
they put on their lubonr. For instance, they will sell a doiy 
or pitpan for one aze and a machete, or two iron pots, and 
so on, notwithstanding the immense time iriiich they expend 
in making theiiL'' 

Yonug vimted a Foyer or Payas village on oae of the 
tributariee of Black Elver, of which he has given db the 
anbjdned account It iUoatrates the conditioD and mode 
of life of these Indians in geoetaL 

" The Indian town, to my astonishment, was comprised in 
one la^e hoaae <^ an oval form, about eighty-five fbet in 
length and thirty-five feet wide, in which all the natives 
resided truly in the patriarchal a^le. Crickeries were erected 
all around, close to each other, separated by two or three 
cabbage boards, each femily having one of these compart- 
ments. At one aide of the hooae a place was divided off 
aboat uxteen feet by ten feet, and hidden from view by green 
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leavee, wHch were replenished as fast as tii^ faded. In this 
place the women wm kept during their confinement, and, after 
a few days, they are again able to attend to theii mnltif arions 
duties. On onr entrance the women were busily occnpied, 
some pounding cusada uid Indian com together, boiling it, 
and making it into a beverage called ovlang ; some preparing 
cassada for bread in Ae morning ; others making toumotu ; 
others, again, nibbing cacao and eqneezing sugai-cane ; in 
truth, the whole body of Aem were most busily employed, 
under the management of the chiefs wife, the chief, who is 
called by the English name of officer, being absent. We were 
looked upon with a quiet sort of wonder, the women merely 
gaxing for a few minutea upon the white men, of whom, per- 
haps, tbey had heard much, and then they resumed their 
pounding, boiling, and beating. The ouiung is a beverage 
not to be despised on a warm day by those who do not mind 
a particalarly sour taste. After the second time of tasting it, 
I sought it with pleasure. Their bread, too, is sour, but even 
that I relished. It is made of pounded cassada into rolls 
about fifteen or sixteen inches in length, and about the thick- 
nesa of a man's wrist It u then wrapped round with several 
layers of leaves, and slowly barbacued until done. When 
eaten fresh. It is good, the soni taste being acquired by 
keeping. The house is thatched in a very neat manner with 
swallow-tail leaf to aboat four feet from the ground, so that 
the nun, howevw violent, does not trouble them. They are 
noted for cleanliness. The situation was wdl chosen, and a 
few yards from the house, down a steep pass, was a stream of 
water, tonning innumerable cascades as it ran -leaping and 
dashing over the huge blocks of stone with which it abounded. 
Here, as we sa^ our ears drank in delight at tiie soothing 
Bonnd of the water, and we beheld with extreme gratification 
the verdant hills, the rich plumage of birds as they flew by, 
and heard the chattering monkeys filling the wood with their 
noise, I observed around the house numerous fowls, a few 
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MoscoTj ducks, tnrlEeys, and p%i ; and diey can, in general, 
obtain game by a little exertion in bnnting. The peccary, 
whioli inhabits high and diy places, often falls hers before the 
superior dexterity and canning of man. Waree we not fonnd 
on the Poyer mountains, so that the Indians sometimes form 
a par^, and descend to one of the hunting passes in the Black 
River, or such places as they are known to frequent Very 
fev of them have gnns ; they merely go armed with a lance 
and bow and arrow, and they rarely retom witliout a noble 
supply of barbacned meat. After partaking of a couple uf 
fowls, some cassada and plantains, cacao, and boiled cane- 
juice, prepared for us by these kind people, we betook onr- 
selveB to repoee. Early in the morning, while is my hammock, 
an Indian woman timidly touched me, saying 'Englia,' at the 
same time presenting me with a hot roll of bread, nicely done 
up in fresh teavea ; another soon came to me with a bundle 
of oulttnff, and so it continued until I had three or four 
bundles of owlung, and nine large rolls of bread. In return, 
I presented them with a little tobacco, some needles, and salt, 
and gave a clasp-knife to the officer's wife. Soon after, I was 
agreeably surprised by several of the men arriving from the 
plantations loaded with sugar-cane, plantains, cacao, &c., 
which we very willingly received in exchange for a few hooks, 
needles, &c On inquiry, I learned that there was another 
town about fifteen miles off, judging from the rate they travel 
in an hour, and in the route to the Spanish country. Before 
our departure, a number of Indians came from the neighbour- 
ing town, having been apprised of our arrival, bringing sar- 
saparilla to trade with for Oanabui^ ; but we not having that, 
or cloth of any kind, they were compelled to carry their heavy 
burdens back." 

The coaet aroand Garatseka liagoon, and as far to the . 
westward as Brewer's or Brus Lagoon, was for many 
years occupied by Sambos, corresponding generally in 
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character witli those of the Mosqaito Shore. Bat the 
Caribs, Bpreading rapidly eastward from Trnxillo and 
Black Birer, have dow nearly displaced them, and driven 
them to the Boathward of Gape Gracias a Dios, into 
what is called the Mosquito territory. ' 

These Sambos or Mosqnitos are a mixed race of 
negroes and Indiaoti. It seems that early in the seven- 
teeoth ceatnry a large slavet was driven ashore not far 
from Cape Gtraciaa. The negroes escaped, and althoa^ 
at first they encouitered hostility from the Indians, they 
finally made peace, and intermixed with them. The 
hacaniera had their haunts among them during the 
period of their domination in the Carribbean Sea, and 
bequeathed to them a code of morality, which subse- 
quent relations with smugglers and traders have not 
contributed to improva The negro element was aug- 
mented from time to time by runaway slaves (cinuir- 
rones) from the Spanish settlement, and by the slaves 
brought from Jamaica by the planters who attempted 
to establish themselves on the coast during the early 
part of the last century. 

The Sambos were fostered by the royal governors of 
Jamaica during the wars with Spain as a means of an- 
noyance to the Spaniards, and with the ultimate pur- 
pose of obtaining possession of their country. Governor 
Trelawney, in 1740, procured from some of the chiefs 
a cession of the entire shore to the British Crown, which 
act was followed up by the appointment of a governor 
or superintendent, the erection of forts, and other evi- 
dences and acte of occupation and sovereignty. The 
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pretenfflotiB thos set up were Devertheiees formally and 
full; relinquished by sabse^aent treaties with Spain, 
which prorided for the destniction of the English forts, 
and the nnqnalified abandonment of the shora Kor 
were these pretenuons renewed so long as Spain retained 
her power in America. It was not ontil her dominion 
was succeeded by the feeble sovereignty of the Spanish 
American repnblics that the traditionary policy of Great 
BritWQ on the Mosquito shore was revived. Its revival 
has led to that smgular complication which is now 
familiar to the public as " the Mosquito question." 

The relations of the Sambos, first with the bucaniers, 
and subsequenUy with the English, by supplying them 
with fire-arms and other means of aggression, made 
them formidable to the neighbouring Indian tribes. 
They often left the creeks and lagoons of the shore, 
and, going up the various rivers, made descents on the 
Indian towns on tbdr banks, carrying off the inhabitants 
to be sold as slaves. For many years an active traffic 
was thus kept up with Jamaica. As a consequence, 
the Indian towns nearest the coast, and most exposed to 
these incursions, were either abandoned entirely, or their 
inhabitants purchased security from attack by annual 
presents of boats, skins, and other products of their 
countiy to the piratical Sambos. 

But with the decline and final suppression of the 
trafEc in Indian slaves, the Mosqnito Sambos have lost 
much of their activity, and have surrendered themselves 
more and more to their besetting vice of drunkenness, 
which, operating on constitutions radically tainted and 
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weakened by unrestrained licentiougness, is haatening 
their atter extinction. 

As I bare said, the increase and expanrion of the 
Carihs haa ah-eady driven most of the Sambos, vho 
were established to the northward and westward of Cape 
Gracias k Dios, into the territory of Nicaragua, south- 
ward of the Cape. As the whole Mosquito population 
does not probably exceed six or seven thousand, it fol- 
lows that the proportion which remains in Honduras is 
insignifictuit. All accounts concur in drawing a wide 
distinction between the Sambos and Indians proper, 
which is little to the advantage of the former. 

" The difference between the Sunboa and Indiana," says 
Tonng, " is veiy striking. The fonnet aie of all shades tA. 
colour, from the copper of the Indian to the dark hue of the 
negro, their hfur being more or less wooUy aa they approxi- 
mate to the latter. They are, in general, well proportioned 
and active, but more capable of undergoing privations than 
the &tigDB of hard labour. . . . They ornament their faces 
by laying on laige daubs of red and black paint. . . . Thur 
fondness for liquor is excessive, and from this they suffer 
great calamities, for, having once commenced to drink, ibey 
go on till they fall down in a helpless state of intoxication, 
and lie exposed to the heavy dews or pouring lain. Their 
bodies are wasted by fearful disorders, wbicb eventually cany 
them off : this is one cause of the gradual decrease of popu- 
lation. . . . They do not appear to have any idea of a Su- 
preme Beii% but many who have at various times been at 
Belize know the meaning of God, and often say, ' Please Qod ' 
GO and GO j or, if they wiGh to be implicitly believed, tiiey will 
gravely say, ' God swears.' They have an implicit belief in 
an Evil Spirit, whom they call Oulasser, and of whom they 
are in much fear \ and after sunset a Sambo will not go out 
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alone, l«st Onluser ationld carry Mm awa;. They also mndi 
dread a water spirit, whom they call Lewiie. . . . The mea 
aie natnraUy apathetic and indolent when not exuted by 
liqaor, hunting, or fiBhing, and, as they have no notions of 
morality to hinder them from indulging their desires, we need 
not wonder that chaatityis not considered a virtue. Foly-. 
gamy is common amoog tiiem. . . . Thdr children ate often 
interestiDg, and the nearer the child is in blood to the Indians, 
the handsomer and clearer becomes the skin, the features, 
however, being more pleasing the closer the child approaches 
to the Sambo. Ugly children are rarely fonnd, and deformed 
ones never ; hence it Is to be feared that they have the prac- 
tice of destroying the latter at their birth. . . . The Sambos 
count with their fingers and toes, reckon thdr days by sleeps, 
and months by moons. Their dwellings are quickly made. 
They have no divisions in their huts, but sleep on criekeria,. 
which are formed of posts four or five feet high, driven in the 
ground, pieces of split bamboo being laid on top. Thdr 
whole household proper^ consists of a few iron pots, wooden 
bowls, spoons, and stools, calabashes and gourds for water, a 
few small ouehnert, striking sta^ harpoons, dca, with here 
and there a gun, and some rudely-shaped moccasins hanging 
up, and generally a few bnnches of plantains or bananas tied 
to the ridge-pole. . . . Whatever may be charged against 
the Sambos, such as petty thieving, indolence, and drunken- 
ness, veiy few crimes of flagrant enormity are committed, 
although they ore living without religion, and with but few 
laws. ... I have had no means of ascertaining what the 
numbers of the Sambos now (1839) are. It has been calcu- 
lated lately that the whole population [incladlng what is 
called the Mosquito Shore] does not exceed eight thousand, as 
they have been decreasing for many years, although gradually 
approaching civilisation. The Sambos at the Cape and south- 
ward of it are generally a finer race than thoB6 to the north- 
ward and eastward. . . . The Mosquitos of the present day. 
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I ti}iink, bftve degenerated, the caasee being the great increue 
of drankenDesB, and the want of good chiefB to stimulate 
them ; and such is their degraded condition, that in a few 
generations there will be few left to tell the tale of their eic- 
iatence. The white man advancing one way, and the Caiiba, 
with their rapidly- spreading population increasing in another, 
will evidently sweep the Indian, from his native haunts, and 
civilisation will extend ite arms and embrace a shore which 
has been for ages in a state of blind superstition and igoor- 



Besides the native Indians and Sambos, there is 
another and very active element in the population of 
Honduras — viz., the GaribB. The history of their estab- 
lishment in the coantry is alike carious and iuteresting. 
They constitute all that remains of the aboriginal in- 
habitants of San Vincent, one of the Leeward Islands. 
During the contests between the French and English 
for the possession of the smoUer idands of the Antilles, 
the Caribs of San Vincent were almost invanabty at- 
tached to the French interest, and gave so much trouble 
to the Euglisb authorities and inhabitants, that, ^ter 
many contests and much bloodshed, they were finally, 
in 1796, carried ew masse, to the number of upwards of 
five thousand, to the then deserted island of Eoatan, in 
the Bay of Honduras, The cost of the deportation was 
not much less than (5,000,000 1 A few months after- 
wards, they were invited to the mainland by the Spanish 
authorities, who aided them in founding various estab- 
lishments on the coast, in the vicinity (rf Truzillo. 
Since that time they have increased rapidly, and greatly 
extended their settlements, both to the eastward and 
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westward of that port. In 1832 a portioD of them were 
induced to take part in the Ul-adTised attempt of some 
emiflsarieB of Spain to sabvert tlie republican goTem- 
ment. The attempt was unenccesBful, and, in Omoa 
and elsewhere, reealted in the severe punishment of 
those who had become implicated. A portion of the 
latter escaped to a place called Stann Cre^, in the 
alleged jnrisdictaon of Belize, where they made a tem- 
porary establishment ; but an amnesty was afterwards 
granted, since which time most of the fugitives have 
returned to theu* former seats. 

When San Ymcent was first visited by Europeans, it 
was found in possession of two distinct families of 
natives, who had a common language, but differed widely 
in coloor and in modes of life. These were respectively 
called the Black and Yellow Oaribs, and the natural 
jealousies between them were often fomented by the 
whites into open and extenninating hoBtalities. When, 
however, the deportation took place in 1796, the feeble 
remnants on both sides had been forced into friendly 
relationship by the weight of common misfortunes. The 
fndon of blood, nevertheless, had not been sufficiently 
great to obliterate the original distinctions of coloar, 
which are to be observed to this day. It has been sup- 
posed that these distinctions were produced in the same 
manner that correspoudiDg changes were caused on the 
Mosquito Shore, by the iufusion of negro blood. It is 
said that some time about 1675, a Qulnea slaver was 
foundered on one of the small islands in the neighbour- 
hood of Ban Vincent, and that the n^roes who escaped 
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nuDgled with the natives, originatiiig wliat were after- 
wards called the Black Caribs. Subsequent differences 
arose between these and the pure CaribB, which led to a 
division of the island, in which relation they were foand 
by the Europeans. This explanation seems probable, 
for the presence of negro blood in the Black Garibs is 
evident and palpable. They are taller and stouter than 
the pure Caribs, and more mercurial and vehement. 
The latter are short, but powerfully built Both are 
active, industrious, and provident, exhibiting in these, 
as, indeed, in most other respects, decided contrasts with 
the Sambos of the Mosquito Shora They are far more 
civilised in their habits, living in well-constructed huts, 
which are kept clean and comfortable. They still retain 
their original language, which is the true Carib of the 
islands, although most, if not all of them, speak SpaniBh, 
as well as a little SngliBh. 

They profess and practise the Catholic religion, yet 
preserve many of their native rites and euperetitions. 
Altogether, they constitute a good and useful labouring 
population, and form the chief reliance of the mahogany- 
cutters on the coast They supply Omoa and Truxillo, 
as also Belize, in part, with vegetables and fresh provi- 
sions, and are the chief collectors of skins, aarsaparilla, 
and other articles exported from Honduras. Intelligent, 
faithful, inured to the climate, and, moreover, expert in 
the use of the axe, and with some knowledge of the build- 
ing of roads and bridges, they must prove of the greatest 
service in the future development of the vast resources 
of that country, and of the utmoat importance in the 
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coDstrnctioii of Uie proposed railway between the eeaa. 
It is calcolated that there are among them fnllj three 
thousand men more or lees inetrooted in precisely the 
kind of work reqiured in the prosecution of the enter- 
prise referred to, and whose labour may be procured for 
a reasonable coitapeiisation. 

All travellers concur in awarding high pnuse to the 
Caribs (called Eharibees by Boberta) of Honduras. 
Young eays of them : — 

" They are peaceable, friendly, ingeniooa, and indostcitnis. 
They are noted for their fondness for dreas, wearing red bands 
aroiind their wiusts to imitate sashes, straw hats knowingly 
tamed np, clean white skirts and frocks, long and tight torn- 
aera, and, with an umbrella or cane in hand, have an air of 
great satisfaction with themselves. The Carib women are 
f (md of ornamenting their persons with colonred beads strung 
in curious fonns. When bringing the products of their plan- 
tations for sale, they appear dressed in calico bodices and 
lively-patterned skirts, with handkerchiefs tied around their 
heads, and soffered to fall negligentiy behind. . . . 1^ 
Cariba cannot be considered a handsome race, bat they 
are hardy and athletic .The difference in thdr colour is 
remarkable, some being coal-black; and others nearly aa 
yellow as sa&on. They are scrupolonsly clean, and have a 
great aptitude for acquiring languages, moat of them being 
able to talk in Carib, Spanish, and English ; some even add 
Creole-French and Uoaquito. . . . Polygamy is genei^ 
among them, some of them havii^ aa many as three or four 
wives, bat the husband is compelled to have a separate house 
and plantation for each, and, if he make one a present, he 
must make the others one of the same value ; and he mnat 
also divide his time equally among them — a week with one, 
a week with another, and so oa When a Carib takes a wife, 
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he fells a pUntatdon and bnilda a lionse ; the wife then take , 
the management, and he becomes gentleman at large until 
the following year, when another plantation has to be cleared. 
The wife tends these plantations with great care, peI8eTe^ 
ance, and skill, and, in the course of twelve or fifteen months, 
has every desdiption of bread-kind in use among them ; and, 
as the products are entirely her own, she only keeps sufficient 
at home for her husband and family, and disposes of the rest 
to purchase dotbes and other necessaries. Just before Cbrist- 
maa, the women engage several creers, freight them with rice, 
beans, yams, plantains, &c., for Triixillo and Belize, and hire 
their husbands and others as sailors. It is the custom, when a 
woman cannot do all the work required on the plantation, for 
her to hire her husband, and pay him two dollars per week. 
The women travel considerable distances to tiieir plantations, 
and carry tiieir productions in a kind of wicker-basket. I 
have known them walk from far beyond Uonkey-apple town 
to Fort Wellington, a distance of forty mUes, to exchange 
theii baskets of provisions for salt, calico, &c. Men accom- 
pany them on their trading excursions, but never, by any 
chance, carry the burdens, thinking it far beneath them. In 
the dry seasons, the women collect firewood, which they stack 
in sheltered places, to be ready for the wet months. Industry 
and forethonght are peculiar traits of character in Carib 
women, consequently they easily surround themselves with 
necessaries and comforts. The men can hew and plant, hunt 
and fish, erect a comfortable house, build a good boat, make 
the sails, &c. Some are capital tailors, and others are good 
carpenters ; altogether, there cannot be a more useM body of 
men. They often go to the various mahogany works around 
Roman River, Limas Btver, Truxillo, or Belize, and hire 
themselves as mahogany'^utters, for which, by their strength 
and activity, they are well fitted. They hire for five or six 
months, sometimes longer, for eight to twelve dollars per 
month and rations. I have known some Caribs of superior 
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mannal power, and who nndenbiod the whole routine of 
mahogany-cutting, obtain as mnch as fifteen and sixteen 
doUaia a month. On the eipiratioa of their engagement the; 
i«tam to thdr homes, laden with oaefnl articles, and invari- 
ablj well dreesed. I saw a Carib belonging to Cape Town 
that had jnst retomed from Belize, who eported a pair of 
cloth boots, a white hat, hlack coat, white tronsers, a fiuit^- 
colonied shirt, a piui of splendid braces, and an umbralla. 
His coat happened to be an extremely la^t fit, and, as 
he appeared to be very nncomfortable, we asked him to cut 
ap a pine-apple, which, after several vigorous efforts, he snc- 
c«eded in accomplishing. 

" The Caiibs grow the Bourbon sugar-cane, and they de- 
clue that the soil is well adapted for its cultivation ; I have 
myself seen it sixteen feet in height, and thick in proportion, 
from the plantation of Captain Samboler, at Zachary Lyon 
Biver. Tobacco is now grown in small quantities by the 
Carihs, and also by the Mosquitians at Patook, but tiiey 
have not yet discovered the proper method of diying; the 
tobacco of the one tribe tastes like dried hay, and that of the 
other is so stroi^ as to occasion bad symptoms to those un- 
accustomed to its I1B& If the proper method of preparing 
tobacco were practised, it might become an article of exportv 
tion. In the interior, among the Spaniards, a la^ qnantit; 
is prodaced, and conveyed on the backs of mnles to Truxillo 
for sale. Some of the superior sort is made into 'puroa^ 
twelve of which can be had for fivepence currency ; and three 
dozen cigaritos for the same price. Their best tobacco is not 
to be compared in flavour to that from Havana, in conse- 
quence of ^e mode of damping and drying practised by the 
Central Americans, but it is equal in point of quality and 
size. The Carib houses are all exceedingly well built, the 
posts being of ironwood, subah, Sk. ; the rafters and beams 
of Santa Maria ; the thatch, swallow-tail or cahoon, and 
wattled vrith cabbage boards ; they have apertures made for 
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wiodovs with abutters, whicb are closed in the evening witli 
much cara, to prevent the admission of the land wind. The 
Carib honses being open to the sea-breeze, and always closed 
against the land wind, is no doubt the main reason of the 
iiealthiness of their towns ; mnch, however, is attributable to 
their cleanliness, and the plenty in wbi<A they live. 

" The old people are snpported by their sons or other rela- 
tives, and are treated and spoken of with mucli respect, the 
children seeming to vie with each other in testifying their 
affection. At every Carib town numerons pigs and fowls, 
belonging to the women, are indiscriminately running about, 
for the people prefer making plantations, sometimes as far as 
five miles from the town, to stying up the hogs, which they 
would be obliged to do if their plantations were close at hand, 
as the pigs, in their perambulations, would find them out, 
and do much mischief. These hogs, when fattened, are sent 
to Troxillo and other places for sale." 

In the Departments of Graciaa, Comayagua, and 
Cholateca there are a number of purely Indian towns, 
in which the inhabitants retain their ancient language 
and many of their primitive habita The cluster of 
villages in the Mountains of San Juan, to the south- 
west of Comayagua, viz., Guajiquero, Opotero, Similiton, 
Cacauterique, &c., as also a number of others among 
the Mountains of Lepaterique, viz., Aguanqueteriqae, 
Lauterique, Cnmrn, Texiguat, &;c., are all purely Indian 
towns. Their population is industrious, provident, and 
peaceable. The elevated districts which they occupy 
enable them to cultivate wheat, potato^, and other pro- 
ducts of higher latitudes, which they carry for sale to 
large distances. The traveller meets them in the most 
secluded and difficult passes, patiently pursuing their 
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journeys, and never speaking anless first addresaed. 
They almoBt invariabiy carry their bows with them, bat 
only for protection against wild beasts. Their present 
abodes among the mountains do not appear to have 
been tbeir origioal seats, bat to have been forced npon 
them by the gradual tisurpatioa of their lands by the 
whites, or chosen to avoid a contact which they disliked 
They are, nevertheless, exceedingly jealous of their 
rugged retreats, and are never excited except by some 
encroachment, real or fancied, upon the limits o£ the 
lands pertaining to their respective towns. They all 
profess the Catholic religion, bat their forms of worship, 
and especially their music, are strongly impressed with 
aboriginal characteristics. 

The existing Indian element in Honduras, left to 
itself, promises little or nothing for the development of 
the country ; yet, with the introduction of an intelligent 
and enterprising people, their indostry may be turned 
to good accounL Frugal, patient, and docile, they have 
many of the best qualities of a valuable labouring popa- 
lation, and only lack direction to become an important 
means in the physical regeneration of the country. The 
Caribs certiunly have shown great capacity for improve- 
ment, and at their present rate of increase must always 
be able to supply every induBtrial demand which may 
be created on the northern coast, where the climate is 
least favourable for the introduction of foreign labour. 
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POLITICAL OBGAinSA.TION — C0N8TITDTI0N — BELIGION — 
EDHCATIOB — IKDOSTRT — EBVBNDBB — ODREBNCT — 
FOTOHB PROSPBOTS. 

rpHE dissolution of the Federal Republic of Central 
-■- America in 1S38 left the rarioas states which bad 
compoBed it in a singular and anomalous position. 
Some of them, including Honduras, still adhered to the 
idea of nationality, and while, in fact, exercising all the 
powers of distinct sovereignties, they carefully avoided 
taking the title. They called themselves States, and 
named their highest executive oEBcers " chiefs " or 
" directors." They supplied the want of a common or 
national constitution by means of treaties of alliance 
and friendship, which, in certain contingencies, bound 
them to support each other by force of arms. 

The three central or liberal states, Honduras, San 
Salvador, and Nicar^;na, nevertheless cherished the 
hope of reconstructing the confederation, and exerted 
themselves to procure the concorreuce of Guatemala 
and Costa Rica. To this end a national convention was 
called in 1842, and subsequently another in 1847; but 
from the neglect or refusal of the states last named to 
send delegates, as also from the difficulty of defining 
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satisfactorily the relative powers of the allied states 
tbemselTes, the attempts at union failed. 

Finally, abandoning the hope of indacing Guatemala 
and Costa Bica to enter into the proposed new federal 
republic, the central states, in 1849, sent commissionera 
to Leon, in Kicaragna, where they agreed npon a basis 
of union or pact, under the title of the "National Be- 
presentation of Centr^ America." This pact waa 
unanimously ratified hy the people of the several states 
in their primary capacity, and delegates were chosen, in 
accordance with its provisions, to frame a national con- 
stitution on the principles laid down in its articles. 
This constituent assembly met in the city of Teguci- 
galpa, in Honduras, in the autumn of 1852, and pro- 
ceeded to the dischai^ of its duties, But, meantime, 
the reactionary element in Guatemala had brought 
such influences to bear upon the Grovemment of Sau Sal- 
vador as to induce it to withdraw its del^ates from the 
convention. This example was soon after followed by 
the Government of Nicaragua, and, as a consequeuce, 
the assembly was broken up.* To Honduras, therefore, 
remains the honour of having adhered to the principle 
of union and nationality to the last moment : 

" FaitUnl Eunong the feithleai fDond t" 

Since that event, both Nicaragua and Ban Salvador 
have assumed the name of republics ; and although this 
step has not -been taken by Honduras, that state may 

• For an *' Outline of the Political Histoiy of Central America," 
including the biatory of HondurBfl, tee my work, "Nic«r*gu*, ita 
People," Ac, toL E, p. S65-JG2. 
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Deverthelees. be regarded aa a distinct nationality. Its 
constitation, framed in 1848, "in the name of the 
Eternal Being, the Omnipotent Author and Sapreme 
L^slator of the Universe," is thoroughly republican in 
its proTiaiona. The Declaration of the Bights and 
Daties of the People sets forth that : — 

Sovereignty ia inalienable and imprescriptible, limited 
to the welfare and convenience of society, and no fraction 
of the people, nor can individuals exercise it, except in 
conformity with laws established by the general consent 
All power emanates from the people, and all public 
functionaries are their delegates and agents, but only to 
the extent defined by written constitutions, or decreed 
by laws framed in confonnity with them. Sach func- 
tionaries are furthermore amenable, even with their 
lives, to the people, who have inti'usted them with power, 
for its faithful discharge. All the inhabitants of the 
state have the indisputable right of life, liberty, the 
pursuit of happiness, and the acquirement and disposi- 
tion of property, in modes not detrimental to the rights 
and well-being of othera They are, at the same time, 
obliged to respect and obey the laws, and to contribute, 
to the just proportion of their means, in support of the 
expenses of Ckivemment, not less than with their lives, 
if necessary, to the service and defence of their country. 
Armies can only exist for the public protection and de- 
fence of the state ; and no member of the army, while 
in active service, is eligible to the office of president, 
senator, or deputy. The press is free, and every, citizen 
may write and pablisb, without censorship or hindrance, 
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amenable only to the laws for the aboBe of hia privil^ea 
No citizen can be tried by military tribunals except for 
offences committed while in actual service in the army. 
Every citizen has the right of ezpatriatioo. Epistolaiy 
correspondence is inviolable ; nor can stolen or inter- 
cepted letters be used in evidence against their writers. 
All causes of difference between citizens may be decided 
by arbitration ; and the parties may at any time with- 
draw their suits from the jurisdiction of the courts, and 
submit them to arbitrators, whose decision in all cases 
shall be final. 

The general organisation and powers of the Govern- 
ment, as set forth in the Constitution, may be summed 
up as follows : — 

Ciiixenehip. — All persons bom in the state, or in the 
other states of Central America, and resident in the 
territories of Honduras, are recognised as citizeua 
Foreigners may acquire the rights of citizens by legis- 
lative act, but nevertheless shall be entitled to the same 
protection with citizens from the moment they have 
declared their intentions to become such before the 
competent authorities. 

The right of suffrage belongs to all citizens over 
twenty-one years of age, " but afier 1870 it shall be 
limited to such only as may then be able to read and 
wrUe." This right, as well as the title of citizen, is lost 
by entering foreign employ, or by criminal conviction. 
It is EDspended during criminal processes against the 
person, by conviction of fraudulent indebtedness, by 
notoriously vicious conduct, moral incapacity legally 
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declared, avA hy em.ii&rvag domestic eerviee near die 
person. 

Foreigcere become naturalised b; holding real estate 
of a fixed value, by residence of four years, and by 
marrying in the atata They are obliged to pay taxes 
in common with the citizens at lai^, and hare the 
same right to appeal to the courts. 

Government and Religion. — The Government ia popn- 
lar and representative, and composed of three distauct 
powers — viz., legislative, executive, and judicial ; the 
first residing in the G^eneral Assembly, the second in 
the President, and the third in the courts. The state 
recognises the Apostolic Eoman Catholic religion, to the 
exclusion of the public exercise of all others ; but no 
laws can interfere with the private exercise of other 
forms of worship, nor with the fullest liberty of con- 



Elections. — The state is divided into election districts 
of fifteen thousand inhabitants, each entitled to one 
deputy ; but, pending a census (not yet made), the 
several departments each elect one senator and two 
deputies. As there ai-e seven departments, it follows 
that tbel^slativebodyiscomposed of fourteen deputies, 
half of whom are elected annually. A deputy must be 
at least twenty-five years of age, a citizen of the depart- 
ment which elects him, a proprietor to the value of $500, 
or in the exercise of some profession or art which yields 
that annual return. The senatorsare seven in number; 
they must not be less than thirty years of age, pro- 
prietors each to the value of |I000, or licentiates in some 
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of the liberal professionB. Three of the seven are elected 
annoally. Eight depatiee and five senators constitato a 
quonini of the Legislature, of which the ordinary eeedoDS 
are limited to forty days. The Legislatnre imposes 
taxes ; names, in joint Beasion, the m^istrates of the 
Supreme Court of Justice ; granta the annual appropri- 
atiouB ; fixes the military contingent ; controls the edu- 
cational system ; makes war or peace ; ratifies treaties ; 
and has the power of impeaching and trying the execu- 
tive oJficers of the state, &c. 

The Executive. — The executive power is vested in a 
President, who must he a native of Central America, a 
citizen of the Btate for five y«ws, thirty-two years of age, 
and a proprietor of real estate to the value of ^5000. 
He must receive an absolute majority of votes ; or, in 
case no candidate receives such majority, the Legisla- 
ture elects one of the two having the highest number of 
votes. The President holds his office for fonr years, and 
is incapable of being elected to serve for two consecutive 
terms. He may select his ministers for the ^rious de- 
partments of government, who have, ex officio, a seat in 
the Legislature, bat are not entitled to vote. His re- 
maining duties and powers are such as usually pertain 
to a republican executive, including the power of the 
veto. He is especially empowered to make contracts for 
colonisation, and for the general development of the 
resources of the state, which are subject to the legislative 
sanction. 

CouTicil of State. — This council is composed of one 
senator, elected by the Greneral Assembly ; one magis- 
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trate of the Sopreme Court, selected by his associatoB ; 
the MiniBter of Domeetic Belations ; the Treasurer of 
the State ; and two citizenB, diatinguished for their ser- 
vices, who are named by the Greneral AsBembly. Their 
duties are, for the most part, advisatory, but id cases of 
emorgeBcy they may exercise extraordinary powers, snb- 
ject to the subsequent entire revision of the General As- 
sembly. The necessity of the council resulte from the 
difficulties in the way of convening the L^slature id 
cases requiring prompt action, owing to the delays in 
communication, and the dififusion of the people over a 
wide territory. 

Judiciary. — The judiciary consists of a Supreme 
Court of Justice, divided iuto two sections of three 
magistrates each, one of which is established in the city 
of Comayagua, and the other in that of T^ucigalpa. 
They must be composed of advocates of established re- 
putation, twenty-five years of age, and proprietors to the 
value of |1000. They are elected on recommendation 
of the executive, by the General Assembly, and hold 
their offices during good behaviour. They take cognis- 
ance of all causes of a general character, or which may 
be brought up to them from the inferior or district 
courts, the attributes of which are set forth with great 
minuteness and care. All persons accused of crime 
must be examiued within forty-eight hours after their 
arrest, and the judge must decide upon their detention 
or liberation within the uext twenty-four hours. 

No person can be called upon to testify against 
himself, nor against any of hie relatives within four 
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degrees of consangainity. Capital pmuabmeDt is 
abolished. 

Bff^axtmendi. — Each department has a chief officer, 
called " Jefe Politico," named by the execntive, who 
must be twenty-five yearn of age, and a proprietor in 
the department where he \& named. He is the organ of 
communication between the central government and the 
people of the departments for the promalgation and 
execation of the laws. The officera of every mnnici- 
pali^ must be able to read and write, and must act in 
concert with the political chief of the department. 

8uch are the outlines of the Constitution, under which 
the internal affurs of the coantry seem to be well ad- 
ministered. Few cases of importance come before the 
courts, since all ofifences of a petty nature are summarily 
disposed of by the municipal authorities. 

Although the Catholic religion is the only one re- 
cognised by the Constitution, it is not to be inferred that 
the Gkivernment and people of Honduras are intolerant 
and bigoted. There is probably no state of Central 
America in which there prevails so great a degree of 
liberality in respect of religion. This has resulted from 
a variety of causes and circumstances connected with the 
history of the conntry. Both at the time of the separa- 
tion from Spain, and subsequently, during the struggles 
attendant on the organisation of Central America as a 
republic, the Church, as represented by the great body 
of the priesthood, took an active part with the aristocracy 
and monarchiste against the liberal or republican party. 
The struggle was so protracted and bitter as not only to 
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estraoge thegreat masB of the people from the Charch, 
bat to lead them to limit its power and iDfluence by the 
moat deciaive meaeuree, when their own success enabled 
them to do so with safety. The first blow fell upon the 
Archbishop of Guatemala, who was banished from the 
republic. The members of all the monkish orders were 
next expelled; the convents were suppressed, and the 
estates and revenues pertwoing to them confiscated for 
educational purposes. The sale of indulgences and the 
promulgation of papal bulls were also prohibited : and 
finally, in 1832, the laws rect^nising the Catholic creed 
as the faith of the country were not only abrogated, but 
religious freedom unconditionally decreed by the general 
Congress. The state of Honduras distinguished itself 
by action still more decided. It passed a law legttima- 
tising all the children of priests, entitling them to bear 
the names and inherit the property of their fathers, and 
declaring the cohabitation of priests with women to be 
an evidence of marriage in every legal sense, and sub- 
jecting them to all of its responsibilities. It was in vain 
that bishops and popes rained their bulls of excommuni- 
cation and malediction upon the republic. A special 
excommunication, directed against the President, Mo- 
razan, was put inte a cannon by a common soldier, and 
fired off in the direction of Bome, in token of contempt 
and defiance ; and although these extreme measures 
were naturally followed by a degree of reaction, and in 
Guatemala, the seat of the old viceregal court and 
centre of monarchical influences, by the re- establishment 
of the convents and priestly censorship of books, still, in 
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the remuntng states, the power and prestige of the 
Charch remained permanently broken down ; and while 
it may be conceded that there is mach of ignorance and 
superstition among the people at large, it may at the 
same time be doubted if, under the general deference to 
religion among the better classes, there really exists a 
faith in papal infallibility or a real devotion to the 
dogmas of the Church; and although the people of 
Honduras, in common with those of Central America in 
general, are nominally Catholics, yet, among those 
capable of reflection or possessed of education, there are 
more who are destitute of any fixed creed, Batioualists, 
or, as they are sometimes called. Free-thinkers, than 
adherents of any form of religion. 

Honduras was early established as a bishopric, with 
its episcopal seat at Truxillo, whence it was removed to 
Comayagua, where a cathedral was built, and where it 
stUI remains. For many years the see had remained 
vacant, until 1854, when it was filled by the consocra- 
tion of Sellor Don Hippolito Caslano Flores, the late 
incumbent. Finally, it may be observed that the 
Church iu Honduras is supported only by voluntary 
contributions and a small annual appropriation on the 
part of the state. It is without rents or revenues of any 
kind. 

Honduras has two universities ; one established in the 
city of Comayagua, and another in Tegucigalpa. They 
have nominally professorships of law, medicine, and 
theology, but, in fact, their course of instrnction is little 
in advance of that of the common schools of the United 
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States, except, perhaps, in the department of langnages. 
In the department of natural eciences, and in those 
studies of greatest practical importance to the develop- 
ment of the resources of the countiy, chemistry, engineei- 
ing, the higher mathematics, they are entirely deficient, 
and much behind those of Nicaragua, San Salvador, and 
Guatemala. Indeed, most of what are called educated 
men in the state have received their instruction in 
foreign countries or at the institutions just named. 
Efforts have been made to elevate the character and 
efficiency of these establishments in Honduras, but they 
have been too feeble to produce any important change. 
Still, the fact that they have been rescued from a state 
of entire suspension, and are not deficient in pupils in 
the elementary branches of knowledge, gives encourage- 
ment for the future, and, with the restoration of peace 
and the return of national prosperity, there is reason to 
believe they may become an honour to the country. 

The Lancasterian system of education was introduced 
in Central America during the existence of the Federa- 
tion, and has been continued, with some modifications, 
in the various states. The requisite data for estimating 
the public or common schools of Honduras do not exist, 
since such few returns from the departments as have 
been incidentally published in the offtcial paper are con- 
fessedly imperfect. On a vei"y liberal estimate, there 
may be four hundred schools in the state, with an aver- 
age attendance of twenty-five scholars each, or an aggre- 
gate of ten thousand pupils of all classes in a total popu- 
lation of three hundred and fifly thousand. 
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yei7 few data ezifit for calculating either the amonat 
or valae of the indostrial products of Honduras. Its 
exports consist chiefly of buUtun, mahogany, hides, sar- 
saparilla, tobacco, catUe, and a small amount of indigo ; 
and its imports of cotton, silks, hardware, &a. 

The value of the imports of the state is alao to a great 
degree conjectural, owing to the fact that the customs 
at several ports bare been farmed out to individuals, 
whose interest it is to conceal their actnal amount. 

The sale of agva^wniif., or native rum, is a Govern- 
ment e«tonca or monopoly, and yields a considerable 
annual income to the state. 

The cattle of Honduras constitate a most obvious 
source of wealth. The comparatively open character of 
the interior coontry, and its vast savannas, covered with 
natural and nnfailing meadows, are circumstances 
eminently favourable for the increase of this kind of 
property to an indefinite extent. The exports of cattle 
to the neighbouring states of Guatemala and San Sal- 
vador are considerable, the latter republic, in common 
with the British establishment of Belize, drawing nearly 
its entire supply of cattle from Honduras. Numbers 
are sent to Cuba and also to Panama. The possibili^ 
of salting beef in the state, and making it an article of 
export to the West Indies and even to European 
markets, bas been suggested with much plausibility. 
It may be objected that the high temperature of the 
country must prove an insuperable difficulty to the 
success of the experiment; but there are certainly 
many portions of the interior where the elevation, and 
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Goosequeatly cool climate, must, to a certaia extent, 
obviate this objection, if well founded. But the recent 
discoveries in the way of forming refrigerating chambers 
in ships, in which meats may be perfectly preserved for 
weeks and months, must enable HoDdurM to dispose 
profitably of its herds. 

The narrow colonial system of Spain had the effect 
to keep many of her American possMsions, and especi- 
ally Central America, entirely excluded from intercourse 
with the rest of the world, Kone of the improvements 
in the arts or in agriculture, which elsewhere were 
effecting gradual but total revolutions in the industry 
of nations, were permitted to reach that country. Trade 
was monopolised by the Crown, which equally under- 
took to regnlate the amount of production of the various 
articles for which these colonies were distiugiiished. A 
single example will illustrate the extent to which this 
jealous and oppressive policy was carried. Early in the 
eighteenth century, the cultivation of the grape bad 
been introduced upon the northern coast of Honduras, 
with so much success and promise as to attract the 
attention of the Gfovemment of Spain, and lead it to 
fear that the colony might ultimately come to rival the 
mother country in the production of wine. Orders 
were consequently issued to the officera of the Crown to 
destroy the vines, which orders were carried into execu- 
tion. Since that period no farther attempts have been 
made to introduce the grape, but no doubt exists of the 
fact that it might be produced in great abundance, and 
become an element of wealtii to the state. 
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The internal troublea vhich followed the independmoe 
have left the country no opportunity to repair the errors 
of the previous colonial Bystem, which had so efTeotnally 
suppressed its industry, and prevented the development 
of its resources. These commotions deterred foreign 
enterprise from tt^ing that direction, while they equally 
debarred the people themselves from making an effective 
use of tiie limited means at their own command for their 
own improvement. 

A great, and, until remedied, an insuperable obstacle 
to the development of Honduras, is the wantof adequate 
means of internal communication. The roads, so called, 
are mere mule-paths, often conducted, to avoid Iwge and 
rapid streams, over the steepest and roughest mountains, 
where in some places they are so narrow, abrupt, and 
obstructed, that the stranger recoils in despair of effect- 
ing a passage. The loads carried by mules are neces- 
sarily light, and the expense of transportation becomes 
80 great as to effectually prohibit the exportation of the 
more bulky products of the state, except from places 
near the coast. All articles of importation, also, which 
cannot be packed on mules require to be transported on 
the shoulders of men ; and the pianos, mirrors, and 
other foreign articles of bulk and value iu use in the 
larger towns of the interior have all been carried in this 
manner from the seaports — distances varying from sixty 
to one hundred miles! The requisite machinery for 
working the mines in a manner adequate to their im- 
portance is also excluded for the same reason. But with 
the opening of a single good road through the state, and 
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especially with the coDetniction of the proposed railway 
hetweea the seas, these difficulties will be in a great 
degree removed, and industry increaae in proportion to 
the incentive which may be held out for its exercise. 
The importance of these material considerations is well 
understood by all the educated portions of the people ; 
and it is bat just to say, that they are disposed to make 
use of every means in their power, alike by the encou- 
ragement of foreign enterprise, and by an active co- 
operation on their own part, to hasten the development 
and secure the prosperity of the state. Liberal in politics 
and reUgion, and repelling those prejudices which it has 
been the effort of demagogues in Mexico and Guatemala 
to inspire against foreigners, and especially against the 
United States, they look towards the latter country as 
the direction from whence their cherished hopes for the 
future are to be realised. 

OiviUsation is harmonious ; and there can be no great 
intellectual, political, or social advancement, which is not 
preceded by a corresponding material pi-ogress. This 
trnth hafi gradually forced itself upon the minds of the 
reflecting portion of the people of Central America, and 
they have come to understand that political permutations 
are powerless to effect the regeneration of the country. 
They distinctly perceive that the existing elements of 
population, however important in the aids which they 
may afford, are yet inadequate to that great end. 

It has not dways been prudent for them to avow their 
own convictions in the face of prejudices which are dili- 
gently fostered by demagogues for sinister and selfish 
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purposes. The special power conferred npoa the Fre- 
sident by the CoustitutioD of Honduras, " to conclnde 
coBtracts for colonisation," nevertheless indicates the 
direction in which the framers of that instmment looked 
for relief from the difficalties and dangers of their con- 
dition. As I have elsewhere intimated, it is only by a 
judicious system of colonisation, which shall ultimately 
Becnre the predominance of white blood, at the same 
time that it shall introduce iutdligence, industry, and 
skill, that the country can hope to achieve peace, pro- 
sperity, and greatness.* With vast resources, a climate 
adapted to every caprice, not less than to the products 
of every zone, and an unrivalled position, it would be a 
practical denial of the evidences of high design to doubt 
the future power and greatness of the hitherto little- 
known, the long-distracted, and, as yet, utterly unde- 
veloped Republic of Honduras. 

* For tbe law of HonduTsa relating to Immigration, tee Appendix. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

UTTEB-OCEANia COMMDKICATION THBODGH HONDlmAS — 
MODERN BXPLOBATIONS — ORIQIN OP THE HONDURAS 
INTER-OCBANIC RAILWAY, 

In the year 1850, while occupying the position of diplo- 
matic representative of the Umted States in Central 
America, it became requisite for me to visit the Bay of 
FoDseca, vhich has a commaQding geographical position 
between the states of Nicaragua and San Salvador, on 
the Pacific Ocean. During my residence at the port of 
La Union, on the dependents bay of the same name, 
my attention was arrested by the circmnstance that por- 
tions of this bay were Bwept by strong winds from the 
north, leading me to infer that there mnst exist an inter- 
ruption in the great mountain-chain of the Cordillera, 
which otherwise would interpose an impassable barrier 
to the winds blowing from that direction. This infer- 
ence was strengthened on learning that the north winds 
prevailed only during the period of their continuance on 
the Atlantic coast, and was confirmed by the additional 
circumstance that the curi'ent of wind reaching the 
Pacific was only felt over a very narrow space, not ex- 
ceeding ten miles in breadth. It was with do surprise, 
therefore, on ascending the volcano of Conchagua, which 
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risee above the port of la XJidon, in company with the 
commander of the French frigate, Ias, SeraatBey that I 
tarned my glass to the northward, and saw that the 
motmtains of Hondnras seemed to be completely inter- 
rupted in that direction. 

Then, this fact only interested me as a remarkable 
feature in the general physical character of the conntry ; 
nor was it until the automn of 1852 that I was led to 
reflect npoo it in connexion with the Bubject of inter- 
oceanic communications. At this time the practical 
examinatioa of the Isthmus of Tehoantepec, with refer- 
ence to the construction of a railway between the seas, 
had resulted in establishing the fact of the total absence 
of adequate ports for the purpose upon both oceans. The 
project of a communication at that point had, moreover, 
become involved, politically, to such a degree that little 
hope could be entertained of its successful prosecution 
until a new and permanent order of things should be 
established in Mexico, a result which the previous history 
of that country gave no warrant fer anticipating as likely 
to happen for many years. , 

The unwilling conviction was consequently forced upon 
my own as well as on the public mind that, iu order to 
reach Cahfomia, it would continue to be necessary to 
follow the tedious and cirouitons route by way of the 
Isthmus of Panama. 

It was then, and in complete ignorance of the early 
explorations of the Spaniards recounted in the preceding 
chapter, that the observations which I had made at La 
Union led me to inquire if there might not be a feasible 
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r^twa; route across the Gontment, terminating on the 
Bay of Fonseca. 

On presenting my views upon the 6nb}ect to a few per- 
sonal friends and pablic-spirited gentlemen, among* 
whom was the late &r-seeing and brilliant Hon. Bobert 
J. Walker, at one time Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, it was determined to incur the fixpense of 
verifying them by a direct and careful examination of 
the country in questioa I at once proceeded to organise 
a competent corps of reconnaissance for the purpose, 
which sailed from the United States in the month of 
February 1863, returning in the month of December of 
the same year. 

The result of this reconnaissance was the definite 
establishment of the existence of a feasible and very 
favourable railway route between Puerto Caballos (Port 
Oortez) on the north, and the Bay of Fonseca on the 
south, passing through the very heart of Honduras, and 
close to its capital city. A liberal charter for a railway 
company was negotiated by myself with the QoTemment 
of Honduras, General Jos^ CabaBas being Freddent of 
the Bepublic, and Don Leon Alvarado and Justo T. 
Bodas, commissioners on the part of the G-overnment 
Under this charter an organisation was effected in the 
city of New York ; but the teBources of the Pacific coasts 
had then only began to be developed, and the boldness, 
I had almost said the audacity, of existing enterprise was 
then unknown. Without considering the altered cir- 
cumstances of the age, and its new appliances, men oinng 
to the wretched transit at Faoama with stubborn and 
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wilful igDonuce, for no reason except that tbere the 
Spanish muleteers have passed for oentnrieB, and that. 
" if aD7 better route existed, it irould have been known 
before." 

Despairing of realising the Honduras project in the 
face of prevailing ignortmce and the open hostility of the 
Fanuna interest, the promoters fA the proposed Hon- 
duras Inter-oceanic Bailway determined to appeal to 
European intelligence and capital ; and the writer of Uiis 
volume was delegated to present the enterprise in London 
and Paris. At the end of two years of arduous effort, 
in which the simplest lessons in geography had to be 
taught to graybeards and capitalists, and in which ter- 
ritorial pretensions and accumulated international griev- 
ances had to be adjusted, a mixed English, French, 
and American company, for the construction of the pro- 
posed work, was organised, under the direct sanction of 
the British QoTemment, with its seat in London, with the 
late Sir William Brown, chairman, and Eobert Wigram 
Crawford, M.P., now (1870) Governor of the Bank of 
England, as vice-chairman, and an array of names in 
financial circles as directors, such, probably, as never 
before was brooght together in support of any enterprise 
whatever. 

Sir William, then Mr, Brown, took the chairman- 
ship of the company at the special request of the late 
Lord Clarendon, who (in vindicating the treaties made 
with Honduras, guaranteeing, first, the " independence 
and neutrality " of the proposed railways ; and, secondt 
suiTendering to Honduras all pretensions to the " Bay 
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Islanda") said, in the Honse of Lords, Febraaiy 3, 1857 : 
" The concessions contained in the treaties with Hon- 
duras have been made for the purpose of increasing the 
facilities for the constmction of a railway, which, I 
believe, will be found to be the best mode of establishing 
a commuoication between the two oceans. On both 
sides are mf^^ificent harbours." 

Here, perhaps, as appropriately as anywhere else, re- 
ference may be had to the political results that followed 
on the presentation of the Honduras enterprise in Eng- 
land, and the part which it played in disposing of a 
number of embarrassing and irritating questions, in- 
volving not only Great Britain and the Central American 
States, but also the United States. In the original 
charter of the railway, and with a view to its perfect 
neutralisation^ in the interest of all nations, it was stipu- 
lated, Section V., as follows : — 

" Art 4. And unca, by Article YIII., of a convention between 
Qreat Britain and the United States, ugned April 19, 1850, it 
is established as a general principle, and agreed between these 
powers, to extend their protection, ' by treaty-stipnlations, to 
any practicable commnnications, whether by canal or railway, 
across the isthmus that connects North with South America,' 
therefore the Gtovemment of Honduras, with the view to secure 
the route herein contemplated from all interruption and dis- 
turbance, from any cause, or under any circumstances, engages 
to open negotiations with the various governments with which 
it has relations, for their separate recognition of the perpetual 
..ijgntrality, and for the protection of the aforesaid route ; and, 
to prevent any misunderstanding or jealousy, it is agreed that 
the treaty-stipulations with each and all governments, in re- 
spfect to the said ronte, shall be in terms the same." 
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Id confomiit? vith the stipiilationB of this article, 
" A Trea^ <^ Frieod^p, Commerce, mul KavigatioD " 
was concluded between Great Britain aadHondnras by 
Iiord Clarendon, on one side, and Don Yictor Herran, on 
the other, August 26, 1856, contwiing the following 
articles, which were subsequently embodied, mutatis 
mtUaadi, in treaties between Honduras and the United 
States, France, Prussia, and Italy: — 

''Additional Article. — 1. The OoTemment of Honduras 
agrees that the right of way or transit over each route or 
road, or any other that may be constructed within its terri- 
tories, from sea to sea, shall be at all times open and free to 
the QoTemment and subjects of Qreat Britain, for all lawful 
jiurposes whatever. No tolls, duties, or charges of any kind 
shall be imposed by the Oovemment of Honduiaa on the 
transit of property belonging to ^e GroTemment of Great 
Britain, or on the pnblic mails sent under authority of the 
same, nor on tiie subjects of the British crown j and all lawfiil 
produce, mannfactures, merchandise. Or other property belong- 
ing to subjects of Qieat Britain, passing from one ocean to 
the other, in either dkeddon, shall be subject to no import or 
export duties whatever, nor to any discriminating tolls or 
charges for conveyance or transit, on any such route or road 
as aforesaid, and shall be secure and protected from all inter- 
ruption or detention on the part of the state. The Bepnblic 
of Honduras further agrees that any other privilege or advan- 
tage, commercial or other, which is or may be granted to the 
subjects or citizens of any other conntry, in regard to such 
route or road as aforesaid, shall also, and at the same time, be 
extended to British subjects; and finally, as an evidence of 
its disposition to accord to the travel and commerce of the 
world all the advantages resulting from its position in respect 
to the two great Oceans, Honduras, of her own good-will, 
engages to establish the ports at the eztremities of the con- 
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tempkted road w free porta^ for sU the pntposea of commerce 
and trade. 

"2. In otmaideration of these conceesioiiB, in order to secure 
the constmctioii and permanence of the rente or road herein 
eontempl&ted, and also to secure for the benefit of mankiiid 
the nnintemipted advantages of soch commnnication from 
sea to Bea, Great Britain recognisea the rights of sovereignty 
and property of Hondnras in and over the line of said nwd, 
and for the same reason guarantees positively and effiincioaaly 
the entir e nt^ ntntjit y nf ttin same, SO long as Great Britain 
shall enjoy the privileges conceded to it in the preceding 
section of thia article. And when the proposed road shall 
have bees completed, Qreat Britain e^Dallj engage^ Jo coil- 
jnnotion vitfa Honduras, to protect Hm same from intermp- 
tion, seizure, or ni^nst confiscation, from 'whatsoever quarter 
Hio same may proceed." 

The D^tiattoD of this treaty led to a better under- 
standing between Hoaduras and Great Britain as re- 
garded the claimB of tlie latter to the Bay Islanda, and 
its preteoaioDS on the " Moeqnito Shore," both of which 
were Borrendered to Hoodoras by the treaty of November 
28,1859. This treaty Bet forth :— 

"Art 1. Taking into contdderation the peculiar geogra- 
phical position of Honduras, and in order to secure the 
pSS^n^^ of tlie islands adjacent thereto, with refemue to any 
raSvay or other line ofinter-oeamie eommunication vMch may 
be eonrirueUd aorou Sondurat, Her Britanmo U^esty agrees 
to recognise the ialands of Boatan, Gnamya, Helena, Utila, 
Barbarette, and Morat, known as the Bay Islands, and 
ffltuated in the Bay of Honduras, aa a part of the Republic 
of Honduras, Ac 

"Art, 2. Her Britannic Majesty engages, Sco., &&, to re- 
cognise as' belonging to and under the sovereignty ot the 
R^ublic of Honduras, the countiy hitherto occupied aud 
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pooeeoBed 1^ the HoBqalto Indioni, irithin the frontier di 
thftt BepnUio, whenrer that frontier my be," Ac. 

In this way, as already said, tlie complicatiotiB be- 
tween Gieat Britain and the Central American States, 
in which the United States had necessaril]' become in- 
Tolved, and which, at <me time, threatened a seriooa 
rapture between the two conntri^i, became honooiably 
and satiBfactoriljr settled. From this not inappropriate 
digresfflon we come back again to the opeiatiDnfl of the 
Honduras Inter-oceanic Bfulwsy Oompany in London. 

Und^ the anspices of the directors, and at thdr own 
personal expense, a final " locating" sturey of the pro- 
posed rtdlway was made in 1857-8, nnder the principal 
direction of Qeneral Wm. W. Wright, late Chief MUi- 
tary Engineer of the United States, and a carefol sarrey 
of the barbonrs and rivers of the State by Captain W. 
N. Jeffers, U.S.N. These were sabseqnentiy officially 
verified by Lient-GoL Edward Stanton, RE,, in com- 
mand of a detachment of Boyal Engineers, detailed for 
the servioe by Her Majesty's Government 

Before, however, action coald be taken on the data 
and reports thus carefoUy got together, the Italian war 
broke ont, and all opaittitms towards the realisation of 
the contemplated work were necessarily (?) suspended. 
Then followed the great civil war in the United States, 
the attempt <^ the IVench Emperor to foond a " Latin 
Empire" in Mexico, and other disturbing causes and 
events, which efi'ectnally paralysed an enterprise that, 
nnder a mistaken policy on the part of its managers, 
was never allowed to make an appeal to public intelli- 
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gence or support In the general tarmoil of war, and 
under the pressure of discouraging circumstances, the 
charter of the projected railway was allowed to lapse hy 
its own terms, and to disappear, for the time, from 
public view. 

But the origbators of the enterprise, although despon- 
dent, did not despair of its ultimate realisation. Don Leon 
Alvarado, who had signed the original contract on the 
part of the Honduras Government, was sent to Europe 
as a special commismoner on its behalf, where he was 
cordially supported by his countrymen — Don Carlos 
Gutierrez, Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extra- 
ordinary of Honduras at the Court of St James', and 
Don Victor Herran, occupying a corresponding position 
at the French Court. After many vexatious delays and 
disappointments, and after strenuous but vmn efforts to 
organise a new company on a corresponding basis with 
the old, for the realisation of the enterprise, these gentle- 
men decided on maHng a direct appeal to &e public for 
a loan to the Gkivernment of Honduras, pledging for its 
payment not only the road itself, but the extensive public 
lands of the Republic, with its vast and valuable supplies 
of mahogany and other precious woods. Regarding the 
line of the proposed road as naturally composed of 
three sectionB, of very nearly equal extent, the Atlantic, 
Central, and Pacific section, they determined, with 
rare good sense and economical appreciation, to ask, at 
first, for only the amount necessary for the first seotioD 
of the work— viz., £1,000,000 sterling. The eminent 
banking-house of Messrs Bischofisheim, Gk>ldsmidt, & 
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Go. tmdertook the financial arrangements, and the not 
less eminent eng^eering firm of Waring Brothers, the 
0OD8tnictioD of the first section. Tha a|^)eal to public 
intelligence, snpported by the obvioos adraotages of the 
proposed work, met a hearty response, and, in October 
1868, groond was broken at Paerto Caballos, or Cortez, 
and the work fonnally commenced. Since then ex- 
tensive wharves, with corresponding WEU^honsea and 
machine shops, have been completed, and, by the time 
these pages reach the public, the first, and in many 
respects the most di£Bcult of the three sections of the 
road, wiU be completed and equipped, and, as per con- 
tract, " in good working order." 

Early in the present year (1870) the remaining sec- 
tions of the road were contracted for, by the same well- 
known and enccessful firm, Messrs Waring Brothers, 
and, under the same reliable financial auspices, a further 
loan was snccessfuUy nused fiir the completion and 
full equipment of the Hondoras Inter-oceanic Bailway, 
ensuring its completion, and its opening to the world, 
and its trade and travel, before the close of the year 
1872. The nature of the country through which the 
railway will pass, the character of its ports, the business 
it will subserve, and the resources, great and varied, 
which it will develop, as well as its advantages, com- 
pared with other existing or projected routes, will form 
the subject of additional chapters. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

REQUISITES FOB AH ADEQUATE INTEB-OCEANIO THASSIT. 

"DEOBABLT more idle speculation has been expended 
■*■ on the qnestion of uniting the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, by canal or railway, via the Central American 
isthmus or isthmuses, than on any other similar question 
whatever. In these speculatfons the plainest, and at the 
same time the most important, practical, and economic 
conditions and considerations, have generally been over- 
looked from ignorance, or ignored from prejudice. Now, 
to an adequate inter-oceaulc transit, whether by canal 
or railway, three things or conditions axe indispens- 
able: — 

1st Good ports at both extremities. 

2d. A salubrious r^on, furnishing sufficient supplies, 
and capable of development 

3d. An advantageous position in respect to the great 
commercial centres of the world. 

In testing the varions routes, actual, in construction, 
or projected, by their conformity with these essential 
conditions, it must not he forgotten that time, rather 
than distance, is the true measure of the relations of 
places. In other words, it by no means follows that 
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becaose any designated roate may be shorter tlian 
another, it is therefore best It may lack proper porte, 
pass through an insalubrionB region with limited re- 
sources, or without resoorces at all, and, iurther, may 
lie outside the most important zones of travel and trade. 
Questions of distance, and, for that matter, of cost, be- 
come subordinate to these considerationB. 

Bearing in mind these general propositionB, we pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the rariouB points that 
have, at different times, been suggested as affording 
facilities for inter-oceanic communication across die 
American continent Of these, three have been claimed 
to be fit places for opening canals between the Atlantic 
and Pacific : — 

1. By way of the Bio Atrato, and its tributaries, 

either the " San Jueoi " (Pass of Baspadura), or 
" Truaudo," in South America. 

2. Through the Isthmus of Barien. 

3. Through Nicaragua, by way of the Bio San Joan 

and the interior lakes. 

The routes via the Atrato, and acrws Darien, had 
been proved to be utterly impracticable. Apart from 
deficiencies io respect of ports, and drawbacks in respect 
of climate, they all involve ivnndB, the shortest not less * 
than seven miles in length. Whatever feat " en^eer- 
ing of the future" may contemplate, that of tunnels for 
ocean-going ships does not fall within the rar^ of nine- 
teenth century achievement, nor is its realisation called 
for by any nineteenth century rec|uiremente. Through ' 
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^Nicaragua these certaiuly exist, ss shown by the survey 
of Colonel Childs in 1850 (the only survey at all con- 
' forming to modem engineering requirements), a prac- 
ticahle caual route, with an up lockage of one hundred 
and twenty odd feet to Lake Nicaragua, and a corre- 
sponding down lockage to the Pacific. Katnre has 
here placed suf&cient water-reserroire at the " summit " 
for supplying the lockage hoth ways, and if ever the 
necessity for a caoal across the continent shall become 
sofficiently important to ensure its construction, it will \ 
be opened through Nicaragua, and nowhere else. The 
idea of an " open-cut canal," founded on the tales of 
CoUen, Gisborne, Du Fuydt, £c., may amuse shallow 
investigators for a few years loDger, bat will disai^iear 
with the advance of geographical knowledga The 
question is simply one of tunnelling through the Cordil- 
lera, or locking vp and over it. Leaving the paramount 
consideration of ports aside, we have to contemplate, in 
Nicaragua, not less than thirty-two locks (for ships) of 
eight feet lift each ; and at Tehuantepec (where certain 
active imaginations have traced a canal route), the still 
more startling number of 148 locks of the same lift — 
the summit, which has no adequate water supply, being, 
according to the most favourable ex parte statenrients, 
not less than 656 feet above the sea level. 

Afi r^;ards inter-oceanic railways, we have actually 
constructed, in progress, or projected, the following : — 

1. The Panama Bailway, about fifty miles long, 

completed. 

2. Through the state of Yeraguas, United States of 
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Oolombia, from Chiriqoi Lagoon, on the Car- 
ribbean Sea, to Golfo Dalce, or some nndeter- 
miced poiDt od the Pacific, Trithiii or outside 
Colombian juriadictioD. Length and elevation 
to be overcome nnknown. It has never been 
brooght to the test of a Bnrvey, bat may be 
practicable. 

3. Throogh the Bepnblic of Costa Rica, from Fort 

Limon, on the Carribbean Sea, to the Q^ of 
Nicoj'a, on the Pacific. Length, according to 
reports of the promoters, 123 miles; elevation 
of summit, 5118 feet above the sea. Projected. 

4. Through the Bepnblic of Hooduras from Fort 

Cortoz, on the Bay of Hondnras, to the Bay of ' 
Fonseca, on the Pacific; length about 200 miles; 
elevation of summit, 2850 feet. In course of 
conBtructlon, and under contract to be completed 
in 1872. 

5. Across the Isthmus of Tehnantepec, Mexico, from 

the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific ; length, 180 
miles ; height of sammit, 656 feet. 

Some other routes have besen suggested, but hardly 
rise to the dignity of being called " projects." 

Whoever will take the trouble of consulting a map 
of the world will observe, that nearly all the civilized 
populations of the globe, imd nearly all the great centres 
of agricultural and mechanic^ production, of industry 
and commerce, lie to the northward of the thirtieth paral- 
lel of north latitude. AH Europe, all Canada and the 
United States, the Sandwich Islands, Japan, and China, 
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lie to the Dorth of the eame paralleL la establiBhing 
conmninication between these centree and statee, across 
the American continent, every mile the route may take 
to the southward of this parallel adds two miles to the 
aggregate distance between them. The higher the 
latitude, therefore, in which any route across the Central 
American Isthmus may lie, all other circumstances being 
equal, the better. Such rente, which shall also combine 
the additional and essential condition of good porls, will 
have not only the first claim on public attention and 
support, but will in the end, supersede all others. 

And here it may he observed, that when the project 
of opening an inter-oceanic conmiunicatiou across the 
Central American Isthmus first began to attract the 
attention of the world, steamboats and railways veie 
unknown. Accordingly, no lines were indicated except 
such as were supposed to have an adaptability for 
canals ; and hence also resulted that predilection, almost 
amounting to prejudice, with which certain particular 
lines have continued to be regarded, even since modem 
discovery has altered the entire nature of the question. 
The Spaniard designated the Isthmuses of Panama 
and Tehnant«pec as probably the only places where a 
canal conld be dog. He was governed in this selection 
wholly by the consideration which I have named, and 
to which all other considerations were necessarily suh- 
ordiuate. Had he been acquainted with steam in its 
application to land-carriage and to navigation, he wonld 
never have given those isthmnses a second thought, but 
wonld have selected other lines which should combine 
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the great and iadiBpensable conditioiis to a good and 
permanent ronte of transit, viz., good ports, satubrioos 
climate, and advantageons commercial position. 

Bat nov, however desirable a water commnnication 
between the eeaa ma^ be esteemed, it is well known 
that many of tiie reqnirementa of trade, and all those 
of travel and the transmission of intelligence, can be 
met by railways better than by canals. Their greater 
adaptation to natural conditions, &cility of overcoming 
physical obBtacles, fuid greater cheapness of construe: 
tion, also commend them more directly to practicd 
attention. 

As we have seen, the iBthmus of Honduras was de- 
signated as early as 1540, as -aSording superior advan- 
tages to any other rente of commnnication then known, 
for land transport between the oceans. It was subse- 
quently carefully examined with reference to a general 
concentration there of the fleets of Spain, preliminary 
to the abandonment of the other routes then in ose. 
These esaminatione, so far as their results are known 
to us, were in every case favourable to the change. 
Why that change did not take place is sufficiently ex- 
plained by the political condition of the world at the 
close of the sixteenth century, when the nations of 
Europe, as if by common impulse, jealous of the power 
and glory of Spain, united in a system of public and 
private war on her commerce and against her American 
possessions. To erect new establishments, build new 
fortificationB, and carry out all the measures necessary 
to a successful transfer of the ronte from Panama, under 
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sach adverse circumBtances, waa obviously impoeuble. 
To retEUQ what she already poaaeased, and to give 
adequate protectioD to the roate then in use, was all 
that her power, diffused over so vast an area, could 
accomplish. With hei decUniag fortunes, the neces- 
sity of a new and better way of communication grad- 
ually became less, until, with the revolt of her colonies, 
all interest in the matter ceased. The di£Scult and 
deadly route by way of Panama, traversed only at 
intervals by caravans of mules, sufficed for two centuries 
for the small necessities of communication with the 
Facilic ; and it was not until the purchase of California 
by the United Stetes, the discovery there of gold at- 
tracting an emigration unprecedented in the history 
of the world, that the question of inter-oceanic com- 
munications assumed, for a second time, a real interest 
and a practical form. Tens of thousands of eager and 
ambitious men directed their course to Panama, heed- 
less of its insalubrity, and risking decimation in their 
transit They recklessly sought the only way then 
open te them, whereby they could reach the shores 
where Fortune was believed to shower her favours with 
a lavish and indiscriminate hand. To afford them a 
safer and speedier means of passing the barrier of the 
continent became, at the same time, a necessity and a 
benefactiou ; and it is only surprising that enterprise 
usually intelligent, and capital always cautious before 
attempting to accomplish this grand object, did not 
first seek out the shortest, safest, and speediest line 
whereby the seas' might be united, .instead of blindly 
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BCoeptiDg a nmte Dotorionslj cnraed by nature, and cod- 
demaed by eveiy consideratioa, geograpbical, commer- 
cial, and political—deadly in climate, barren of resoarces, 
without ports, and in every way incapable of meeting 
the great and permanent reqtiirements of travel and <A , 
trade. And however much we may admire the enei^gy, ] 
perseverance, and zeal, which has finally carried throogh ' 
the railfray at Panama, in face of appalling physical ''- 
difScuItiee, and at fearM sacrifice of hmoan life, it is 
nevertheless obvious to all, and conceded by all, except 
thoae whose interests lead them to maintain a different 
view, that this railway fails to meet adequately, or in 
any considerable d^ree, the leading requirements of a 
safe, easy, and permanent route of interKxieaaic com- 
munication. No other line of transit yet proposed, at 
Chiriqui, Nicaragua, Honduras, or Tehoantepec, but 
possesses greater advant^es, and in every respect im- 
proved conditions over Panama. 
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LINE OF THE HOHDDBAB INTER-OCEANIC BAILWAT. 

rVF all the routes of inter-oceanic communication across 
^ the Central American bthmus, that via Honduras 
beet meets the rectuirements indicated in the preceding 
chapter. It commences at Port Cortez (formerly Puerto 
CaballoB) on the Bay of Honduras, in lat. 15° 49' N., 
aud long. 87° 57' W., and runs nearly due south, across 
the continent, and wholly through the Republic of Hon- 
duras, to the Bay of Fonseca on the Pacific, in lat. 13° 
21' N., and long. 87° 35' W. Its total length, from 
anchorage to anchorage, or from five fathoms of water 
in Port Cortez, to five fathoms in the Bay of Fonseca, 
ia about 150 geographical, or following the located line, 
a little over 200 statute miles. 

Starting at Port Cortez, the line pursues a course a 
little east of south, across the plain of Sula, until it 
strikes the Rio Ulna near the town of Santiago ; thence 
it foUowB the valley of that river, now called the 
Humuya, to its very source, in the great plain of 
Comayagua. At the southern extremity of this plain 
thera is an elevation of four hundred feet, which con- 
stitutes the " summit " between the Atlantic and Pacific. 
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Here the Bources of the Hnmnya interlock with those 
of the Bio QoascoraD, which flows south, through ita 
proper valley, into the Golf of Fonseca. 

Two importaat £Etcts are to be obserred in tracing 
this line — ■ 

1. That the Talleys of the Humnya and Goascoran, 
in conjunction with the central plain of Comayagaa, 
constitute a great tranBrerae valley extending from sea 
to sea, completely cutting through the chain of tike 
Cordillera. 

2. That this great transverse valley or natural cat 
extends due north and Bouth, so that the road, in ite 
whole course, deviates very little from a right line. 

Port Cortez. — We have seen {atUe, p. 53) that this 
port was selected by Cortez in his expedition into 
Honduras, and was by him called Puerto Caballos. He 
founded there a town, which he called Natividad. 
The selection was made, to quote the language of his 
fifth letter to the King of Spain — " Porque es el puerto 
my'or que hay en toda h coBla descubieria de esia tierra 
firme, digo, desde Las Perlaa Jiasta la Florida " — " be- 
cause it is the best port hitherto discovered on all the 
coast of the main land from Las Perlas to Florida." 
He adds that he has made haste to effect a settlement, 
not leas because of the beauty of the port itself, than on 
account of the excellence of the neighbouring cooDtry, 
which be affirms was well populated and fruitful In 
fact, Fort Cortez remained for more than two centuries 
the principal port on the coast ; but, during the domina- 
tion of the pirates, and the wars with the English and 
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Dutch, it -was found to be too large to be easily defended, 
and waa consequently removed, a portion of the inhabi- 
tanta eBtablishing themselTes at Omoa, a few miles to 
the westward, and the remainder settling at Santo Tomas. 
Captain Jeffere, U.S.1T., describes Port Cortez as fol- 
lows : — 

" Puerto Cortez is a good harbour, of great capacity, anffi- 
cieut depth of -vrater, and easy of entrance and exit. Situated 
at the base of the hills, there are neither marsheH nor Bwamps 
to affect the healthiness of the locality, which is sufficiendy 
extensive for the formation of a large city. The lagoon, 
which ie of salt water, and open to the sea, abounds in fish." 

Part Cortez to Saniiago. — From Port Cortez, in order 
to reach the great and beautiful plain of Sula or Santi- 
ago, through which flow the large rivers Chamelicon 
and Ulua, the road makes a cb-cuit of several miles 
around the eastern end or base of the high mountain 
chain of Merendon or Omoa, which is a branch of the 
Cordillera, and which here finds an abrupt termination. 

The plain of Sula forms a great triangle, its base 
resting on the sea, and extending for upwards of fifty 
miles along the coast, from the outposts of the moan- 
tains of Omoa to those of Congrehoy, and its apex ex- 
tending due south, on the line of the railway, in the 
direction of Oomayagua. A portion of this plain, to the 
right or eastward of the Eio Ulua, is fiat, and, during 
high water, subject to overfiow. Such, however, is not 
the case with the western portion of the plain, over 
which the road is built. Here the ground is firm, and 
the streams "have all sand or gravel beds. No bottom- 
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leBB marshes, sach as those vhich have obstnicted the 
Panama road, are found here, nor, indeed, npon any 
part of the entire Una 

The ascent to Santi^o is so gentle as almost to be 
imperceptible, and the catting and filling so slight as 
scarcely to deserve mention. 

Santiago may be regarded as tho head of steamboat 
navigation on the Ulna, although veesels of light 
drai^ht, at favourable stages of the water, might ascend 
much farther. The engineers, who examined liie river 
minutely, report that " steamers drawing seven feet may 
enter the Ulna at all times, and from June to January 
ascend as far as the junction of the Eumnyo. Light- 
dranght eteamers can always ascend to the mouth of the 
Humuj^a, and by the Bio Blanco to a point near Yojoa." 

From ScDiiiago, by Valley of Bio Humuya, to Plain 
o/Espinc. — The plain of Sula continues for abont ten 
miles beyond Santiago, where it is contracted by the 
hills and mountains which border the comparatively 
narrow valley of the Humuya. From this point the 
ascent becomes more rapid. The course of the river 
Humuya, up to the plain of Espino, is direct, and the 
valley is formed between hills of from fifty to five 
hundred feet of altitude, which, in general, come down 
to the banks of the river, but occasionally recede, and 
leave strips of level above the reach of inundations. 
The slopes of these hills are seldom abrupt, and the 
alternation of " cut and fill," for the entire distance, 
is very favourable. The country around is generally 
broken, but inteisected by numerous fertile valleys. 
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This portion is more valaable for grazii^ than for 
^[ricnltural porposea. The bills are covered with the 
pine and oak, and on the borders of the streams exist 
vast quantities of mahogany, cedar, guuuicaste ({tijTium 
viiCB), India-rubber, and other valuable trees. 

About midway between Santiago and the plain of 
Eepino, the river Snlaco, descending from the right, 
unites with the Humoya. This is a considerable stream, 
draining a broad and fertile valley, and extending in 
the direction of the rich department of Olancho. The 
construction of the railway will lead not only to the 
development of the valley of the Sulaco, by means of 
dependent waggon-roads, but will also bring the rich 
district of Olancho in close communication with the 
coast at Fort Cortez. 

Plain o/Espino to Plain of Comayagva. — The plain 
of Espino may be said to commence at the town of Ojoa 
de AgtuL It rises gently toward the north, and lends 
its aid to the railway in overcoming the " summit," 
without involving any effort of engineering skilL It is 
about twelve miles long by eight broad, and surpassingly 
beautiful Under the Spanish dominion, traffic was 
carried on between this plain and Fort Cortez in boats. 
In later times, loaded canoes have descended; and 
Captain Jeffers went down in one from Ojos de Agua. 
The current of the stream, however, is rapid, and much 
obstmcted by boulders and rocks, making the navigation 
both difScnlt and dangeroua 

Between the plains of Espino and Comayagua the 
Kiver Humuya is much compi'esBed by high hills, which, 
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however, interpose qo eng^eering difiScalties of import- 
sDce. 

Plaxa of Comayagva. — The great plain of Coma- 
yagaa, sb already several times observed, constttntes 
precisely tliat feature in the general topography of the 
country which gives not only practicability, but emi- 
nent feasibility, to the iDter-oceanic Bailway. It is 
situated in the very centre of the state, midway between 
the seas, and is about forty miles in its greatest tei^th, 
by from five to fifteen broad. Its greatest or longest 
axis is north and south, and nearly coincides with the 
line of the proposed road. These dimensions are exclu- 
sive of the lateral or dependent valleys of the streams, 
which concentrate themselves in this basin, and form 
the Rio Humuya. Like the plain of Espino, it slopes 
gradually to the north, and thus renders the grade of 
the road to the summit gentle and easy. This plain ie 
the only one in all Central America the longest axis of 
which coincides with the meridian — a feature which 
was early remarked by the Spaniards, and which led, 
as we have seen, to the foundation of the city of Coma- 
yagna. 

The line of the road ruos close by the city of Goma- 
yagua, crossing the Humuya to the eastward of the 
town of Lamani, and reaches the sommit, on a grade of 
eighty-five feet for five miles, at the Pass of Bancho 
Chiquito. There is another pass, seventy feet lower, 
some miles to the westward, called Pass of Groajoca ; 
but it is less favourable for the work than that via 
Bancho Ohiquito. 
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Ths Summit. — The Pass of Eancho Chiquito, the 
highest point hetween the two oceaDS, is 2850 feet 
above the sea. It is not a rock; summit, abruptly 
dividing the waters flowing into the great oceans, but a 
beautiful valley, a savanna, or natnral meadow, bounded 
on the east by a parallel range of mountains, and on the 
west by a corresponding range of hille. In this meadow, 
dotted over with cattle, the traveller finds two bright 
streams, scarcely a hundred yards apart, flowing in op- 
posite directions. One is a source of the Hnmuya flow- 
ing into the Atlantic, the other of the Gk)ascoran falling 
into the Pacific. 

The pass of Quajoca, like that of Bancho Chiqtiito, 
is a broad savanna, in which the sources of the Goaz- 
coran and Humuya almost mingle. Upon the north 
side rises abruptly a high continuous ridge, 1200 or 
1500 feet in height, which extends exactly parallel to 
the line of the road. 

VaUey of the Goascomn. -r-After passing the summit, 
the line of the road follows the valley of the Eio Goas- 
coran to the plains surrounding the Bay of Fonseca. 
The grade is very ne^ly uniform, although averaging 
higher than on the northern declivity. Although the 
elevation overcome at Rancho Ohiqnito is 2850 feet, it 
must be considered that there are no descents, and that 
it is ffte total of aacerUs, and not the devaiion of the 
summit, that constitutes the expense of working a 
modern railway. 

South of G}oascoran the formations are of porphyry, 
limestone, white sandstone, disintegrated quartz, gravel, 
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and sand, mixed with lavaa and Tolcanic stones. At 
GJoascoran there are extensive beds of blae limestone, 
and in all the streams an immense quantify of large 
boulders of granite, gneiss, conglomerate, and sand- 
stone. From this point the rock is a white sandstone, 
sufficiently soft to be quarried with tbe pick, but har- 
dening and toughening by exposure. Its dnrability is 
sufficiently proved by the existence of engraved figures 
upon the rocks near Aramacina, which are in a good 
state of preservation, although of a date anterior to the 
Conquest Excavations are made at an expense little 
or no greater tbau in earth, with the advantage of dura- 
bility, and no liability to wash. Upon the whole line 
there is abundance of gravel, sand, lime, and brick- 
clay. 

At Aramacina the yellow pine appears on the hills, 
and at San Juan and Aguanquetorique it is to be found 
of good size and in inexhaustible quantities in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the road. The pine attains a size of 
thirty inches, and from fifty to seventy-five feet of alti- 
tude, differing in no respect from the best North Caro- 
lina. The oak is also to be found in considerable 
quantities, ae well as many other usefnl and valuable 
woods in any desirable abnudance. 

The smaller streams running into tbe Goascoran afford 
a supply of water-power applicable to the running of 
saw-mills or other machinery. 

Bay of Fonseca. — Of the magnificent Bay of Fonseca 
little need be added to what has been said already. (See 
ante, p. 45, et acq.) A general chart of tbe bay was 
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made by Sir Edward Belcher, under directions from the 
BritiBh Goremment, in 1838 ; and a more minnte survey 
of the parts available for the railway waa made by Gap- 
tain W. N. Jeffers, U.8.N., in 1857-58. The results at- 
tained by these officers coincide with those reached by 
Captain M. T. de Lepelin, of the French Marine, who 
reported to the Imperial Government in 1854 that 

" The vast and magnificeat bay, etudded vith islandfl, 'which 
stretches into the land between the pointa of Candadilla and 
Goseguina, and generally known as the Bay of Tonseca, or 
AmapaU^ has no rival on the entire coast of the Pacific, whe- 
ther as regards its extent, its security, its beauty, or its naval 
and commercial position." 

It seems to have been marked out by the Creator as 
the ultimate centre of the commerce of the Pacific. 
Salubrious, surrounded by a country of illimitable agri- 
cultural resources, and with rich and exhauetless coal, 
gold, and silver mines inland ; abounding in fine fish, 
including excellent oysters, Ac, &o. — in short, possess- 
ing all the necessities for sustaining a large and pros- 
perous population, the Bay of Tonseca is unrivalled in 
its adaptation for a terminus of a great work of universal 
utility like the one now in coarse of construction. 

Resources on the Line of Mood. — Apart from the rich 
agricultural resources of the country through which the 
road passes, embracing every variety of tropical staple — 
coflFee, cochineal, cotton, cocoa, sugar, rice, tobacco, in- 
digo, maize, Ac. — there are other vast and undeveloped 
sources of wealth. The valley of the Ulua abounds in 
valuable and precious woods, and the hills and moun- 
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tains of the intorior coDtaio numberless mines of the 
predons metala There is hardly a stream on the 
Atlantic slope of the Cordillera which does not carry 
gold, in greater or less gQantities. Recent examina- 
tions have shown that the sands of particular streams 
approach the placera of G^ifomia in the extent and 
value of their yield. The silver mines of the interior, 
however, are onsurpassed in the amount and riclmess of 
their ores ; and there is reason to believe, with the in- 
telligence, enterprise, industry, and capital which will 
inevitably flow into the country with the construction (A 
the railway, that Honduras will become, in proportion 
to its territorial extent, the largest silver-producing 
countiy of the world. In fact, up to this time, the 
mining interest of the state has been greater than all 
others, and under the crown as mach as ^,000,000 
were annually exported from the northern ports of the 
province. Other metals, such as iron, copper, and lead, 
are also abundant, and require nothing more than the 
opening of roads for the transportation of machinery, 
<tc., to become important items in the productive wealth 
of the country. 

Coal is also found at various places in the state, as 
also in the State of San Salvador, within sixty miles 
by water of the Bay of Fonseca. It can be supplied 
to the steamers running in connexion with the road, 
and can be exported to any point on the Pacific where 
it may be desired. A bed of coal which I examined in 
the plain of Sensenti, department of Qraclas, covers a 
large area, and is ten feet in thickness. In this depart- 
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luent are valoable mioea of opals ; and cinnabar and 
aebestos are also reported to exist. 

In the enumeration of the prodacts of the state, 
hitherto neglected, I may mention sarsaparilla, gum 
copal. India-rubber, gum arabic, fustic, dragon's blood, 
vanilla, Brazil-wood, liqnid amber, Peruvian bark, 
(quinine), £c., £c. Cattle are numeroiis in the state, 
and comtitute a considerable part of the wealth of the 
inhabitants. Hides, therefore, which now hardly pay 
to be cmied to the coast oq mules, will become an im- 
portant artide of export when new and cheap means of 
transportation are estabUshed. 

Altogether, the establishment of regular communi- 
cation with Honduras, and between its ports and the 
inierior, will open to the world a rich and virgin field 
for indtistrious and enterprising men, create new mar- 
kets for manufactures, afford additional supplies for 
use, and give a corresponding impulse to commerce 
and trade. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

COHPABISOK OP leTHHUS BOUTBB IN BSSPECT OF POBT& 

" It is neceiHtr; to remark tbst, irreBpecUTS of olimata mid politicnl 
condderationa, there ii one chief raquiute, oca main point to be iosiBted 
on, in connexion wilh any route or line intended to be BTailsble for 
general utility, without which permanent eucceg* will be impossible. 
Thii indi^Mnaable adjunct ia a good port. Without such a place of 
resort at eatA end of any canal or rulwsy, ea^ of aooeiB, and aheltered 
at all times, ehipping could not effect objects aecurely, and in definite 
times. Belay, eipenae, and riak tnuit be the consequence of naing » 
route unprovided with adequate harbourage." — AniuiUL Fiterot, 
Jaumal Smjal OcograpKicai See., toI. zz., p. ISG. 

TS order to institute s fair and impartial comparison 
-*- between the various inter-oceanic routes, proposed 
or in actual operation, we must first inquire what are 
the purposes of each. Taking them in their order, 
Panama, Chiriqui, Costa Bica, Honduras, and Tehuan- 
tepee are claimed to be proper and feasible points for 
railways. Nicaragua is simply impracticable for a rail- 
way ; that is to say, for a continuous road, leading from 
one ocean to the other. A road built up the valley of 
the San Joan River would require to be constructed 
through an unbroken wilderness, and, moreover, to be 
119 miles in length ; and even then, a change to boats 
would become requisite to pass the lake (which cannot 
be turned), with a resumption of land-travel on the 
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Pacific Bide. Furthermore, Nicaragua has no good port 
on the Pacific short of Bealejo, a distance of upward of 
300 miles from San Juan de Nicaragua. 

The Panama Baiiway. — ^It is not necessary, in this 
connexion, to give mach consideration to Panama. Its 
Atlantic terminus is not less than seven d^rees of lati- 
tude to the southward of the corresponding terminos of 
the Honduras line, while its Pacific terminus is not less 
than four days' sailing distance below the latitude of the 
corresponding terminus of the Honduras line. Suppos- 
ing all other circumstances to he equal, the saving in 
distance of the Honduras over the Panama line would 
decide the question of superiority immensely in its 
favour. 

In the first place, the Bay of Panama, on the Pacific, 
is in no sense of the word a port ; steamera, at best, have 
to lie several miles from shore, and passengei's, freight, 
and supplies have to be embarked and disembarked in 
small boats and lighters, an operation that can only 
he performed at certain stages of the tide (which has 
a rise and fall of &om eighteen to twenty-two feet), 
and in bad weather cannot be performed at aU. Delay, 
danger, nncertainty, and expense are the necessary re- 
sults of this deficiency.* 

* Hr Eoraofl Qrealey, in rehting bis experiencei of a trip from San 
FranoiMo to New Tark, pnblubed in hii pap«r (tlieiV«u York Triune, 
October 18B9), H^; — "Ourtwodayg' orossing tie gulf o£ Tshusntepoe 
were our roughest — far mare turbulent than those consumed in travers- 
ing Uie gulf of California. .... We came to anchor in the Bay of 
Panama about 9 A.it. of Saturdaj— -just twelve days &om San £^11- 
ciaco, and just too late to land our mails, treasure, and paEsengers by 
that moming'a tide, 10 tkat ue oat obliged to lit tn thai Aot harbowr till 
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The objectioDfi to Navy Bay (the Atlaatic temmmB 
of the Panaioa Railway), apart from its insalubrity, 
are aot equally great ; bnt this is far from being a 
safe port, inasmuch as it is open to the north-east, the 
direction from whence blow the heaviest gales. On the 
31st of December 1854, a storm from the north-east 
destroyed the wharves at Colon (Aspinwall), and 
wrecked every vessel in the port The American 
steamer North Star, and the British West India 
steamer Derwent, only escaped a similar fate by getting 
up steam and standing out to sea. A delay of two 

3 or 1 F.K., wben ws were lightered ashore on the inoomiug ereniiis 
tide, end .despatched in two or three separate truna to AapinwalL 
Panama has a fine harbour, landlocked b; a number of littie islaDdi, 
vbioh ri«a boldly from the water to a height of one to three or four 
hundred feet, covered b; a tropical Tegetation refreahing to the eyes of 
weaty sea^oers. But the water i£ very ahoal, laye at high tide, for » 
mile or more from shore od every side, and I can't help thinking that, 
between the Railroad and the Hail Compaoy, a wharf ought to be cod- 
atruoted to which a lighter drawing at Itatt tvo or tlirtt fctt of water 
might come up at any time. Tht want of luch a whar/ coat us tis 
toliaiu htunf watftnjr, and broti^kt ui into New Tori lome thirty konn 
later tAan we othermie vould have tame in. Tku mott circuiCoM nmt* 
to Cai^iimia cannot tdwayi afford to loa thirtg hovrt on a paaage. Of 
Panama, I saw little, and that little did not Impel me to regret that I 
had not seen more. Its importance is a memory only, and is not likely 
to be revived. The Panama Railroad I have steadily regarded as one 
of our countrymen's most creditable enterprises, and this is a view to 
which ' distance ' did not ' lend enchantment.' We of the last trttin 
left Panucia about G F.M., and reached Aspinvrall about S, making the 
transit from ocean to ocean (17} miles) in three houn. .... Itsaems 
a pity that such a swamp as AqiinwoU bod to be chosen for its Atlontio 
terminus ; but, eveu thus, the railroad ia a great and general blessing. 
. . . But one of two things the Railroad and Steamship Companies 
should do — either whirl their pamengers through Aspinwall at once, or 
enable them to stop there in comfort. At present, they are iwually 
kept there from three to fifteen hours, at a greater cost for misery than 
they ought to pay for comfort" 
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days in embarking the California pasBengerB, mails, and 
treasure was the coneegaence.* 

Tfhuasdepec. — It followa, then, that the rontee 
which, in respect of latitude and consequent saving of 
distance, can bear a comparison with each other, are 
those of Honduras and Tehuantepec. In this respect, 
these are the only ones which meet the obvious require- 
ments of commerce and travel And here the general 



* " A bssT^ «ea has bMH ««ttit^ into this harbour siQoe Smidaj. 
. . . Yeatei^ar tka Panama Railway Company's depot waa sadly 
damaged, and tbeir vharres and road track iroshod over. A heavy 
aea bunt open on iron door of the depot, and swept wiHuu eaiij feet 
uf the wharf of the old United States Steamship Company." — LtUer to 
tktNea York Tima,diUed " AipinvaU, N.O., Nov. i, 18B9." 

"A heavy gale prevailed at Aspinwall from the 19th to the 2MIi 
insL, with a heavy aea setting into the harbour, so tiiat the English 
steamer Sfitnt was unable to discharge all her cargo, and had to let *11 
or part of her cargo for the South Pacific remain on board. The veesels 
in port were not able to get alongnde of the wharf until the morning 
of the 24th, at which time a heavy swell was still ninnxng." — Nao York 
Serald, November 3, 1860. 

" A heavy sea, followed by a severe gale, commenced rolling into 
Ihie borboor on the Itth, and continued throughout tiie 12th and 18tb. 
As there was an unuaual amount of shipping in port great anuety waa 
felt. On the 11th the ships discharging at the wharves hauled off, and 
after letting go. their anchors, made fast to the buoys also. On the 
jnoming of the 12th the sea and gale had both increased, so that nearly 
every vessel commenoed dragging, and soon the hawsers attached to 
the buoys were parting. About ten o'clock a.m. signals of distress were 
flying from the schooner If. P. RiatiU and bark if. J. Oolcord. Ajsist- 
anoe was soon rendei'ed from the United States storeship Sdi^aaA the 
Soaitolt. While giving aid the United Ststaa ships' boats broke away, 
and were swamped in the breakers; fortunately no one was drowned. 
Soon after signals were set from tiie ships John W. WKiH and TAcatar. 
The tatter ship was finally driven agniost the wharf of the United 
States Hail Steamship Company, with such violence that she soon 
bilged and sunk in five fathoms of water. She bad in her about G60 
tons of coal. Before sinking she carried away about ninety feet of the 
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reader moat bear in mind that, above latitude of 14° K., 
the continent does not rnn north and eoatb, but nearly 
east and west The proposed northern terminoa at 
Tehuantepec is in lat 18° 8' N. ; that of Honduras in 
lat. 15° 49' N. ; the southern termini in lat. 16° 12' and 
13° 21' K. reepectirelf. The absolute difference in 
latitude is, therefore, bat 2° 19' ; and although Tehu- 
antepec is in long. 94° W W., and Honduras in long. 
87° 6T W., it is immaterial, in the tc^e^ from New 
York to San Francisco, for instance, whether the wes^ 
ivg is made in the Gulf of Mexico or in the Pacific — 
except, perhaps, that the Pacific is a smoother sea than 

wharf — % more aeriouB low than of the ve«s«l flBSli CapUin Walker 
KM «t work MtUuU;, and did aU that mui oould do to itTs his ship, 
bat when he fint oetidsd help the men from the abipa of war were en- 
gaged in uTing other vesiels. The violence of the «ea and wind were 
■udi thftt the flag-officer was appreheouTB Uie propeller of hia ship 
{Bo^nuAi) would not be able to move her, but after getUng up aieam 
abe moved acron the bay. 

" The Ttlattair U a complete wreck— fart going to pieces. The B. 
P. Ryuteil waa the next moeC aevere aufferer; ehe »■« completelj dis- 
abled, and will probably be lort. The other veanla were fortunate 
enough to keep off the wharvee and coral bottom, b; aeaiBtanee uid 
good chaine aod haweere. 

" I coDSot pennit the oocaaion to peas without alluding to the con- 
duct of J. W. Bourn, the agent of the United Statee Mail SteamBhip 
Company. He rendered every poiaible aaeietance to the ehipe In dii- 
treea, and worked indefalJgably to aave the wharf. It waa at the 
imminent riek of life to etay an the wharf, with heavy eeae sweeping 
it from end to end, and the Teiattar driving into it and cairying away 
twenty fert at every pitch ; hut he stood hie ground until the ihip was 
worked part. 

" k. eeiiouB and melancholy accident happened to a boat'e crew of the 
Saratoga ihie morning. In ooming on ehore the boat woe swamped by 
a heavy eea, and before assistance reached hsr three men were drowned." 
— Lttttr fiom "Aipmuatt," in the Nrte York Strald, November 29, 
1858. 
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the Giilf, and that it could be made in the first qaicker 
and more easily than in the latter. 

It would appear, then, that Tehtunt^pec has an 
absolute advantage over Honduras of 2° 19' of latitude, 
eqnat to 4° 38', or 270 nautical miles in the whole 
voyage, as between New York and San Francisco. But 
this ap^retd advaiUage is lost, in coDseqnenca of certain 
di£Bculties in the salvation of the Gtulf of Mexico, for 
^1 steamers from the Atlantic states must give the 
great bank of Campeachy, with its thousand reefs and 
low ifllande, a wide berth, by keeping far to the north- 
ward. They cannot, as I have already said, safely 
steer in a right line from the Straits of Florida for 
Cuatzacoalcos, but must make a circuit to avoid the 
Alacranes and other dangerous impediments to navigar 
tion to the north of Yucatan, upon which the British 
West India Steamship Company lost a number of their 
best vessels, until strict orders were given to have them 
keep well to the northward of the Campeachy bank.* 

Calculating the deflection from this cause, not only 
is the apparent advantage in favour of Tehuantepec 
over Honduras lost, but the aggregate distance is so 
much increased as to give an absolute advantage to the 
route via HoTtduras. 

We now come to the qnestion of ports, upon which 
Admiral Fitzroy, in the quotation at the head of thiu 
section, has laid a stress which all who have investi- 

* The steamer Tattd, beloDgiog tio thit oompuiy, was lost on these 
re«fa in maMog the Toyage to Vera Crux in lSi7, as was also the 
Steamer Forth in the jeac 18Ji9. 
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gated the subject know is none too emphatic. To 
avoid any impntation of anfairaeas in thia matter, 
which is necesearily one of testimony, I shall content 
myself with qnotang from aathorities not open to bdb- 
picion, whose impartiality cannot be called in question, 
and who establish the fiuit that Tehoantepec has no 
ports worthy of the name on either sea. In respect to 
the Pacific terminos : — 

" The port of Tehuantepec is not more favoured by nature 
[than the coast of Hicaragna]. It gjves its name to tbe 
bnnicanes whlcli blow from thfi N.W., and which prevent 
vessels from Unding at the small ports of Sabinaa and Vmitiaa 
{Anglice, 'the Windy")." — Hhhboldt, ifew Spain, vol i, 
p. 26. 

Beferring to Tehnantepec, M. Michad Chevalier 
observes that : — 

. " It would be necessaty to remedy, if possible, the teatU of 
a maderaiely convenient port on the Pacific Tehnantepec 
scarcely deserves the name of roadstead ; the sea recedes day 
by day from its shores, the anchorage yearly becomes worse ; 
the sand deposited by the Chim^pa increases the height and 
QKtent of the bars of sand at the entrance of the first lake^ in 
the second, and thence into the sea, and already is Tehn- 
antepec accessible to small vessels only." — L'IstAme de 
Panama, p. 66. 

In fact, the plan of employing what is called the 
port of Tehuantepec was formerly abandoned by the 
engineers of the Tehuantepec survey, who proposed to 
create an artificial [wrt at Ventosa, on the Pacific, by 
the construction of a " breakwater 2000 feet long." 
The difficulty of constructing artificial harbours to 
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meet any important purpose is too obvioiis and well 
anderstood to require remark. 

Iq one word, Tehuantepec liaa absolutely no port od 
the Pacific. It is even less favoured on the Atlantic ; 
nor is it claimed that there is here an approzimatioD to 
what is understood by a port. 

This deficiency is proposed to be supplied by entering 
the CoatzacoalcoB fiirer, which is without shelter at its 
mouth, and which flows directly into the open sea. It 
has, moreover, a bar, which in bad weather would be 
impassable for vessels of 100 tons. '^ At high water, on 
the fiiU and change, the depth of water on ike bar is 
about 13 feet, and Jails as low as 11 feet," is the con- 
fession of those who have identified themselves with 
the Tehuantepec project. — See Major Bamarda Report, 
p. 115. Upon this point the authority of General 
Orb^oBo, who was first employed by SeQor Garay to 
examine the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, cannot be ac- 
cepted. He reported 21 to 23 feet on the bar, while 
the engmeers of the Tehuantepec Company found but 
from 11 to 13, and Commodore Ferry but 12 feet. 
8efior Moro seems to have been of the same school. 
He reported 23 feet on the bar at Boca Barra, at 
Tehuantepec Proceeding upon the erroneous assump- 
tion that the Coatzacoalcos carries 18 feet at its bar, 
instead of 10 or 13, Captain Liot, Superintendent of 
the British West India steamers {ConsideTations upon 
the Question of Communication hettoeen the Atlagiiic 
aadPadfic Oceatia, p. 8), observes: — 

" The Bonndings given in the preceding remarks (even 
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thoM most favonnble to the Tebnantepec project) are evi- 
dently insafficient for large vesBela 'with full cargoes ; for 
although if the principal channel of the bar were always to 
maintain a depth of 18 feet (as SeBor Orbegoso asserts it 
does, but afterwards admits that 'under extraordinaiy dr- 
cumstances, perhaps, it does not'), how is a ship of 600 tons 
burden, for instance, drawing IS feet water at least, to pass 
it f If there were much swell on the bar, it would be peiil- 
oua for vessels of even 15 feet draught to attempt it. Thus, 
then, this projected ship canal would avaU only for vessels of 
and under 300 tons burden, and in the season of ' norths' 
great risk would attend their approach to that port of the 
coast, where there is neither port nor shelter nearer than 
Vera Cmz (120 miles, upon a north-west bearing from the 
bar of the Goatzacoalcos) j and during 'norths' the land 
thereabout is not only a 'dead lee-shore,' but It forms a 
perfect ' aiX de «w,' out of which sailing vessels could not 
escape under canvas, except by risking the passage of the bar 
(which shifts), and that they would scarcely dare to do with- 
out a pilot ; daring a hard ' north,' moreover, the snrf on the 
coast is so heavy that pilots are unable to ' board' vessels, 
whatever their distress or danger may be." 

Colonel Abert, of the United States Topographical 
Bureau, in a review of the Transita, publiBhed by the 
United Statea Congress, observes : — 

" The gulf bar cannot be considered as affording more 
than 12 feet of water. Upon the Pa^fic side there ia no 
harbour. . . . Tehuantepec Bay is represented as shoal, 
and much exposed, dangerous, and subject to frequent 



Commodore Shubrick, commanding the Pacific 
squadron, in a letter to the Secretary of the Navy, dated 
October Ttb, 1847, says:— 

"There is, I understand, anchorage in the Bay of Tehu- 
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antepec, but all acconnta agree witli the lettere of Mr Forbes 
iu deacribing it as exceeding!; boisterous. Captun Hall 
sa^ the hardest gales he ever experienced were in that bay, 
and the Spanish call it Ventosa." 

Again, J. H. Alexander, Esq., in a commanication 
on the subject to a Special Committee of Congrefls, 
reported: — 

" 'What was said just now as to the defects of the harbour 
of Jnan del Snr, in connexion with the Nicaragua roate, 
applies also to the consideration of another which has 
attracted much attention, I mean that over the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec. ... In regard to the approaches, on 
either side. Nature has been unkind ; and Ventosa Bay, ou 
the Pat^c, is in its very name (' the Windy') an apt eipree- 
don for the character of Uie roadstead, while on the Coatza- 
coalcos side there la nothing to protect the entrance of that 
river from the northers of the Gulf of Mexico," — J. H. Ai.xx- 
ANCIR, CongrasiotuU Seport, No. 145, 184r9, p. H. 

Col. George W. Hughes, of the U.S. Topographical 
Engineers, in a letter to the Secretary of State on the 
iBubject of " Inter-Marine Communications," aomB up 
hifi account of Tehuantepec in the following words : — 

" One most serious objection to any communication across 
this isthmus for great commercial purposes is to be found in 
the want of safe and capacious harbours at either terminus. 
At the mouth of the Coatzacoalcos there is but 12^ feet at 
low tide, and it is exposed to the full force of the northers 
which prevail from November till April. I have teen tliirt;/ 
tkipi Hranded in a lingU norther in the month of March. It 
may be said that the bar may be removed, and an artificial 
harbour constructed at the mouth of the river. There is 
probably no more difficult problem in the science of engineer- 
ing than the execution of such works under the best of cir- 
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cmnatancea ; bnt I am fu ftom aBserting that skill and m<mey 
may not occompluh them. The month of the Coatucoalcos 
is peculiarly ill adapted to snch improTements, which would 
Bcarcely be inferior ix magnitude to the liarboor of Cherboui^ 
and would assuredly require the munificeuce and resources 
of a Louis XIV. for their execution. The bar, created by 
the action of a certain natural law, wonld, if removed, be 
immediately re-formed by the same cause to which it owes 
its origin, unless that cause should be so modified aa to direct 
elsewhere the deposition of earthy matter ; and, in the present 
case, the question would be farther complicated by the silting 
up of the artificial harbour, if one should be bnilt. Suppos- 
ing that such a harbour should be constructed, it wonld still 
be liable to the ol^ection of the difficulty and danger of 
access, especially for sailing vessels, in the season of northers. 
. . The whole shore of Tehuantepec is subject to the visi- 
tation of terrific hurricanes (which take their name from the 
isthmus), sweeping with resistless f uiy along this inhospitable 
coast, where the tempest-tossed mariner seeks in vain for a 
harbour of refuge, even for the smallest claes of sea-going 
vessels. For this there seems to be no remedy ; the genius 
of man cannot control the storms, and Nature is constantly 
interposing new physical difficulties in the way of navigation. " 

The oflGcial survey of the entrance of the Kio Coat- 
zacoalcos by Commodoie Perry, published by the Go- 
vernment of the United States, shows bat 12 feet of 
water on the bar, in a channel but 150 feet wide. Out- 
side of the channel the water shoals rapidly to 11, 10, 
and 9 feet. 

Tehuantepec, therefore, lacks the essential requisite 
of good ports ; it has none worthy of tho name, or cap- 
able of meeting the ordinary conditions of an inter- 
oceanic transit on either sea. It wonld be difficult, if 
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not impoaeible, to find in the Gulf of Mesico, or an;- 
wheie else on the whole Atiantic coast of America, a 
more dangeroas point, or one less eaited for a tenuiDUB 
of a route of commnnicalaou across the continent, than 
Teliiiantepec. The northers sweeping down the great 
valley of the Miasiasippi have here their greatest force 
and infiaence, and, ae observed by Captain Liot, no 
steamer or other vessel of ordinary sea draft could cross 
the Coatzacofllcos bar during their prevalence, which ifl 
for six months ia the year, from September to March. 
Ordinary waves are five or six feet from trough to crest ; 
and with a moderate wind on shore, in conflict witii the 
current of the river, the sea would break on the bar. 
Deducted from the total depth, no sufficient depth of 
water remans to float a vessel of a size ajid draft proper 
to venture on the open sea. 
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COHPABISON OF ISTEHDS BOirrBB IN BESFECT OF 
DISTAHCX AND ECONOUT OF TIME. 

A LTHOUG-H idme, not dietaoce, is tiia true measore 
■^^ of the relations of places, yet, as the saving of time 
depends more or less on the distance to be traversed, a 
shortening of distance must always be an important 
element in calculating the advantages of the respective 
rentes which have been proposed between the oceans. 

But this is only one element. Good ports, where 
vessels may embark and disembark their freight aud 
passengers with rapidity at proper wharves, iostead of 
through the means of small boata and lighters, is an- 
other important element to be considered, not only in 
respect of economy of time, but in respect also of con- 
venience, cost, and security. Another element is a 
general sailing course free from opposing periodical 
winds, and other dmilar detaining and obstructing 
causes. And still another element, and one of primaty 
importance, is the avoidance of horrassing delays results 
ing from frequent transhipments. These not only con- 
sume time, but are fruitfol in annoyance, and are a 
constant occasion of dread to the traveller. As I have 
already said, " frei^uent trauBhipments are inadmissible 
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ia an7 route of intei-occanic commtinication looking to 
permanence." 

I unhesitatingly claim for the route via Honduras, in 
respect not only of distance, but in freedotn from de- 
tentions and delays resulting from bad ports, adverse 
winds, and frequent changes, a clear and emphatic 
euperiorily over all routes which have been proposed 
acroaa the Central American Isthmus. 

The dietances &om liverpool to San Francisco, touch- 
ing at Jamaica, by the various routes in existence or 
proposed, are as follows : — 

Via Panama, , . . 7980 miles. 
Nicaragua, . . . 7720 „ 
Tehuantepec, . . 7740 „ 

Honduras, . . 7320 „ 

The distance from New York to San Francisco, as 
also the distance from New York to Callao and Val- 
paraiso, are as follows : — 
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To San Froacisco, . 


622J 


4700 


4200 


4121 


„ Callao, . 


8600 


SSOO 


40SO 


SG40 


„ Valparwso. . 


4760 


49S0 


£400 


4800 



The positive saving in distance which the Honduras 
line would afford over Panama, in the voyage from 
Great Britain to California, would be therefore 660 
nules ; over Nicaragua, 400 miles ; over Tehuantepec, 
420 miles ; and in regard dl distance, and as respects 
the South American ports, the line would be more 
favourable than Tehuantepec, and quite as favourable 
as the others. As r^;ards New York and the Atlantic 
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States of the Udioh, the gain over Panama would b^ 
1100 miles ; over Nicaragua, S80 milea. 

Bat, as alread; observed, the ^wriie^ eteaming course 
is not always a practicable one. Thus, after passing 
the Gapes of Florida, steamers cannot safeljr steer direct 
for Vera Cruz or Tehoantepea They must keep well 
to tlie northward to avoid the dangerous reefs, shoals, 
and low islands, elsewhere alluded to, which embarrass 
the great Campeachy Bank to the north of Yncatan. 
This detour angments the sailing distance between New 
York and Tehnantepec several handred miles, and thus 
increases the relative superiority, in respect of distance, 
of the proposed Honduras route. But, I repeat, time, 
not distance, is the true meafiure of the relations of 
places. The time occupied in making the voyage be- 
tween New York and San FranciBCO, as appears from 
oGGcial tables, is as follows ; — 

Average passages via Panama, 24 days, 9 liDiiis. 
„ „ Nicaragua, 22 „ 22 „ 

Now the difference between the Honduras and Panama 
routes, in point of absolute distance, is about one-fi/ih. 
All other circumstances, therefore, being equal, the 
openiog of the Honduras road would affect a saving of 
five days. 

But the greater facilities which Honduras affords, 
resulting chiefly from the possession of unexceptionable 
ports, will augment that saving from three to five days 
more, or to from e^fkt to ten days in all ; that is to say, 
reduce the voyage from twenty-four days and a-half to 
fourteen days. 
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How serioos are the natoral difficnlties which em- 
barrass the roate by tiie way of Faoama, will appear 
from tlie (act that, allowing 12 miles per hour for ocean 
steamiDg, 20 miles per horn' for the rail, and four hoars 
each for embarking and disembarking, the whole voy- 
age (5175 miles by sea, and 49 miles hy rail) should 
be performed ia 21 days 12 hours, the difference be- 
tween 21 days 12 hours, and 24 days 9 hom^, the time 
actually consumed, is therefore due to the natural de- 
ficiencies above indicated, and which, at whatever expen- 
diture, can never be wholly remedied. 

All other circumstances being equal, the eaamg of 
time which the Honduras route will ^ect, as between 
Europe and the Atlantic States of the TTnited States 
and California, wonld give it a practical, if not an 
absolute monopoly of travel and of traffic. But when 
we ' add to this the comparative ease and cheapness 
of the transit, as compared with the difGcolt and costly 
embarkations and disembarkations at Panama, then 
this advantage becomes largely enhanced. Add, also, 
the important &ct of a salubrious climate, and the great 
superiority of the Honduras route becomes manifest, 
and warrants the couclimon that it will attract the 
entire Isthmns travel between the seas. 

Next, as regards Australia : for the year and a half 
ending January 1, 1865, the passage of the mails from 
London to Melbourne occupied an average of 95 days, 
and from Melbourne to Londou 85 days. The distance 
from Liverpool to Melbourne via Honduras is 12,341 
miles. At an average rate of steaming of 12 miles per 
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hour, and allowing five days for coaliDg aad traiiBbip- 
m«Dt, the Toyege could be performed in 47 days 20 
Iionrs ; or, calculating steaming at 10 miles per boor, 
and aUowiog the same time for detentions, in 56 days 10 
hoQis ; in the former case effecting a saving of 47 days 
in the oahoaard, and 37 da]^ in the mward voyage. 

Although the saving of distance via Honduras over 
that via Panama, in the voyage from Great Britain to 
Aostralia, is but dight, still, should a line of steamers 
be established between the mother-country and her 
Australian colonies, the paramount considerations of 
good porta, salubrious climate, tiie possession of coal on 
the Pacific, and abundant supplies, would necessarily 
determine the Isthmus of Honduras aa the point where 
the coDtiaent would be crossed. 
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CHAPTER XYin. 

COHFAItlSOS OP THE ISTHUDS RODTSS IN BESPECT OF 
SAFETY. 

TN fixing npon a permanent route of inter-oceaoic 
-*■ communication m this age of scientific leeearch and 
diBCOvery, we are called upon to ta^e into conBideratioD 
not only the more obvious and palpable conditions re- 
quisite to the success of micli an enterprise, but the 
incidental bircumstancee wbicb may afiect it. Within 
a few yeara attention has been directed to winds and 
currents in tbeir infiuences on navigation and commerce, 
and tbeir careful investigation has already led to im- 
portant results, which are practically exemplified in 
enabling vessels to make their voyages with increased 
rapidity and safety. The aggregate of saving of time 
and property, aud life, more valuable than all, is but 
imperfectly comprehended by the public. 

Now, in mating the voyage to the Central American 
Isthmus, vessels are not only obliged to traverse more 
than 1000 miles of the Atlantic, the most turbulent of 
oceans, hut, in order to avoid the currents of the Gulf 
Stream, to pass to the windward, or eastward of Cuba. 
The outward, and often the return track of the Panama 
and Nicaragua steamers, is between Cuba and Santo 
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Domingo, and of coarse to the eastward or outside of 
Jamaica. 

Aa a oonseqaence, no Boocer do they pass from the 
Btormy Atlantic thui they enter precisely that part of 
the Carribbean Sea most frequently swept by harricanea. 
The two great centres of these terrible elemental visitar 
tions are the West Indies and the China Sea. Beyond 
these limits they are of comparatively rare occurrence 
Professor Johnson, in hts standard Physical AUaa, givet 
a chart showing the general course of the West India 
hurricanes, and also exhibiting tlie date, and, so far ai 
kuown, the com-se of tiie principal ones that have 
occnrred during the past 160 years. JProm these it wiL 
be seen that the West India hurricanes commence neai 
the Leeward Islands, sweep toward the north-west, taking 
Jamaica and Santo Domingo in their course, and, aftet 
reaching the Gulf Stream, are deflected in the direction ol 
its current to the north-east. They all, therefore, as weL 
as the few which reach the Gulf of Mexico, cross the trach 
of the Panama and Nicaragua steamers and vessels. 

Of the 50 hurricanes, the ranges of which are giver 
by Professor Johnston, but two crossed the route whicl: 
is proposed to be followed by the Honduras line, namely 
by land from New York to Florida, and thence b} 
steamers to Port Oortez. 

Again : it is precisely in the line of all commnnica- 
tion with Nicaragua and Panama that we find tht 
region of rotatory or Carribbean hurricanes, as laid dowi 
by the same authority. These would be wholly avoided 
by taking the direction of Honduras. 
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Hence it appears that the route by way of Eondurae 
is almost entirely fi«e ^m the dangers resulting from 
hurricanes. When we consider that not far from 
100,000 persons now pass annually, by way of the 
Isthmos, from the Atlantic to the Pacific coasts of the 
continent, security from dangers of this kind becomes 
an important consideration. The destruction of a mer- 
chant vessel, at the worst, involves but the loss of ten 
or twelve lives and a few thousand dollars of property ; 
and, however deplorable the catsatrophe may be re- 
garded, it sinks into insignificance when compared with 
the loss of a Californian packet, with its five or six 
hundred passengers and millions of treasure. An im- 
portant result, therefore, is gained if danger from this 
source be obviated or diminished ; for any diminution 
of the contingencies of travel must be regarded as a 
public good,* 

There is still another point in the chart of Professor 
Johnson which deserves notice in this connexion. It 
is the course of the " northers," or dreaded north winds 
of the Galf of Mexico, which have been so often produc- 
tive of the greatest disasters to shipping. These winds 
sweep down the valley of the Mississippi, and across 
the Gulf of M^co into the bight of the gulf lying 
between the peninsula of Yucatan and the lower states 
of Mexico. They blow with more or less constancy, and 

* Suioe the above psragraplu w«ra fint printed, the; have reeelT«d 
a fe&rful Ulostration in the lou of the Bteamer " Central America," off 
tbe cout of Cuolina in September 16S7. Thii disuter involTed a loea 
of not leas than J60 livee, and nearly $2,000,000 of treMure, apart from 
oUler valoable properl;. 
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often with terrible force, for six moDthB of the year, 
from September to March, on nearly s direct line from 
the month of the MisaiBBippi to the iBthmns of Tehnan- 
tepeo. Ab they adranoe across the Golf, their force is 
aogmented, and the c(Hitractioa of the land contribntes 
to give them a power, at times, almost equalling the 
harricaneB of the AntUlee. Tbia fact, in conjunction 
with the circumstance that Tehuantepec has no port at 
its northern or gulf tenninns in which steamers or sail- 
ing vesaels could find lefuge, demonstrates its utter in- 
adequacy for the great purpose of inter-oceanic com- 
munication. The impossibility of any vessel entering 
the Biver Coatzacoalcos, which opens due north, over 'a 
bar on which the maximum of water never exceeds 
thirteen feet, daring the prevideQce of the northers, is 
obvious to the dullest apprehension and the most pre- 
judiced mind. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

OBJECTS TO Bl: SUBSEBVBD BT THE HONBUBAS INTSB- 
OCEAinC RAILWAY — ITS 80DRCBS OF REVBNDE. 

"Heuared on a globe, it appears (hat the Honduras lioe is as 
favourably situated for commBsication vith Europe, North and South 
Aiuerica, China, India, and Aastralaris, aa anj part of the Central 
American Isthmua, while ths escell«nce of bolh ports, and their ea^ 
and aafe approach, render ils aituatiou unimpeachable. . . . Looking 
eqwdally to European cammunieatioiu, a aaia or trank line of 
Bteamen, calling at Jamaica, in trayerBlng the We«t India Archipelago, 
tronid find a suitable terminua at Fort Cortez, the northern end of the 
nilway, while the Ba; of Fonaeca, at the other end, is in the region 
of ateadj winds, and well salted for a direct track acroea the FaciGc 
Ocean, either to China or Auatralasla. . . . The climate, prodoctiona, 
and population of Hondorss sre more in fafour of a railwa; from sea 
to Boa, than those of any part of the great lathmua whatever."— 
Admirai Fitavy to the Earl of Ctartndon. 

THIS extract from the confidential report of the most 
eminent of British explorers of the Pacific Coast of 
the American continent, to the head of his Government, 
sufficiently eat&bliahes that the existing Panama route, 
across the Central American Isthmus, poseeBses no 
advantage, even in the illosive one of distance, over 
Honduras, and not even in respect to the West Coast 
of South America (Ecuador, Pern, and Chili), nor yet 
as regards Australasia. Is this direction its advantages, 
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if any, would lie ; wliile in regard to M^co, CaUfomia, 
British Colnmbia, the Sandwich Islande, Japan, and 
China, its disadvantages are great and obyious. This, 
as r^^ds distance alone, and irreepectiTe of the vital 
conaideratioDs of ports, salnbrity, and local remnrces. 

The vast Bay of Fonseca, perfectly protected, with 
the ports of three States firontirig OD it, and its shores 
capable of affording snppHes of food and timber for 
the combined navies of the world, will not be long in 
sapersediog the Bay of Panama as the rendezvous of 
Pacific commerce. 

In consideriiig the primary qnestion of reveone, these 
esseotJEd facts and conditions must not be overlooked. 
Nor can we overlook the farther great fact that while 
the Panama Bailway passes through a region incapable 
of useful development, that through Honduras traverses 
a region rich in agricultural and mineral resourras, 
capable of attracting and sustainmg an active and 
prosperous population. In fact, the loc^ development 
of the country must, in itself, soon give sufficient employ- 
ment and support for the railway, leaving out of view 
the support which it would receive from " through " 
trade and travel. 

By " through" trade and travel, I do not wish to be 
understood as referring wholly to the trade and travel 
between the Atlantic and Pacific States of the United 
States, nor between Europe and "Casi Pacific Bepublics 
and the East 

I mean to refer particularly to the already large 
and rapidly-growing commerce between the Central 
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AmericaD States and the United States and Europe. 
The iahahited and productire portions of theBe States, 
and their capitals and principal porte, all lie on or near 
the Pacific. Honduras alone has any important estab- 
lishments on the Atlantic. San ■ Salvador, the most 
important of all commerciallj, lies wholly on the 
Pacific. 

Now, the aggr^ate population of these States — viz., 
Q-natemala, San Salvador, Honduras, Nicar^:ua, and 
Costa Kica, greatly exceeds that of Pern, and is nearly 
double that of Chili (ante, p. 11). At {H^sent. their 
eteples — coffee, dye-wood, hides, indigo, cochineal, and 
bullion — find their way to the markets of the world viA 
Panama. The Panama Bailway has had for many years 
a line of steamers, four in number (a fifth is in course of 
construction), running between Panama and the Pacific 1 
ports of Central America, for the accommodation ofi 
existing travel and commeree. These steamers have | 
been among the most profitable investmente of that 
great monopoly. 

For these States and their commerce, the HoDdnras 
Bailway is the natural channel and outlet Not a pound 
of freight, nor a single passenger, will take the costly, 
uncomfortable, circuitous, and iusaluhriouB route to 
Europe or the United States, by way of Panama, after 
the Honduras road stmll be opened. 

A striking illustration of the rapid development of 
the C^tial American States is afforded in the case of 
San Salvador, whose commerce, exporto, and imports 
have rieeo from as aggregate of $1,940,000 in 1857, to 
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$7,497,300 in 1869, an increase, in twelve years, of 400 
per cent, or at the rate of about 33 per cent per 
annum. The statistics of the remaining States have 
not been so accnratel; kept as those of San Salvador ; 
but, as far as accessible, show a very nearly correspond- 
ing increase in vatnea* 

At a meeting of citizens of San Francisco interested 
in the California and Central America commerce, held 
on the 23d June last (1870), Captain Douglass, for 
maoy years commander of one of the Panama Bailway 
steamers, gave the following statement : — 

" TOTAL VAI.0ATI01I OF ZXFOKTS 07 THE FIVE OXNTBAL AHBEI- 
CAN BEFBBUOS AT POKT Of EXPOBT IK 1869 : 

23.750 tona coffee, @ $160? ton of 2000 lbs., $3,800,000 

11,500 tons angar, @ $90 ? ton of 2000 Bia., 1,036,000 

2,800 tons rice, @ $60 ? ton of 2000 fts., 168,000 

2,020 tons indigo, @ $2600 "^ ton of 2000 lbs., 5,060,000 
900 tons cochineal, @ $1600 % ton of 2000 

BttB., 1,440,000 

600 tons alver ore, @ $40 9 ton of 2000 lbs., 24,000 

300 tons tobacco, @ $300 V ton of 2000 fts., 90,000 

85 tons deerskins, @ 1600 ^1 ton of 2000 lbs., 51,000 

5,000 galls. balBam, @ 80c. V imperial goU., 4,000 

2,000,000 feet cabinetwood, board measure, in 

log, @ 14o. ? foot^ .... 40,000 

120,000 hides, @ 11.80 each, . . . 218,000 



Total exporia, $11,920,000 



• In the " Commercial Report " (Blna Book) for 1889, Mr Conanl 
WalliB Ba^a of CoBia Kca,^ " The Talae of the coffee crope for thli 
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" The imports almost always bBlance the exports in the 
Central .A«aerican Republics, and the former are principally 
composed as follows : — Cotton and linen goods &om England, 
France, and Germany ; cheap hardware from Germany ; 
machinery from England; wine and brandies from France 
and Spain ; flour, barley, and oats from California and Chili ; 
agricultural implements from New York. 

" The imports of flour into the five Central American Ee- 
pnblics for the year 1869 were as follows ; — From California, 
41,203 barrels of 196 "Sbs. each ; Chili, 26,000 sacks of 100 



These calculations are all irrespective of the trade 
through the Atlantic ports of Limon in Costa Bica, San 
Joan de Nicaragua, Truxillo and Omoa in Honduras, 
Izabal in Guatemala, and Belize, 'which certainly cannot 
be less in value than $4,000,000. Altogether the com- 
merce of Central America, exports and imports, may be 
estimated at about $30,000,000, of which $26,000,000 
is with the Pacific coast of the country, and must pass 
over the Honduras Bailway. This is sofficient to give 
steady occupation for a good railway, and yield a liberal 
return on the capital invested in it. 

As regards what may be called " through traffic" — 
that is to say, the commerce between Europe and the 
United States, and the North Pacific Coast, including 
Mexico, California, British Columbia, the Sandwich 
Islands, China and Japan — it is clear that it will pass 

jtn maj b« estimated at |10,000,OOD, and the coat of prodnction at 
$G,000.000." The Qacda Qfficiai de Eondurai, 14th Jane 1870, 
gives 8200 aa the number of pocksget and balea of goods iatrodncad 
at the dngle port of Amapala (Island of Tigre), for the year ending 
Pebraarjrl, 1870. 
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over the Honduras luter-Oceanio Bailway. The only 
competitioD, probable or possible, will be that of tbe 
Pacific Bailway, through the United States. 

But the Pacific Bailway is rather a political than a 
commercial undertaking. Its constmotion was a mili- 
tary and postal neceerity to the United States. Its nsea 
are the rapid tranemisnon of mails between Kev York 
and San Francisco, the speedy exchange of treasure and 
"express freight" {i,e., of articles of small balk and 
high value), the qaick conveyance of firat-class passen- 
gers (ie., with whom time is more valoable than money, 
and who can afford to pay for sleeping cars, provisions 
cooked eft route, &c., &c.), and for the concentration of 
troops and military supplies on tbe Pacific in case of 
necessity. Bat for carrying general freight and the 
great bulk of passengers between one coast and the 
other, it can never compete with the sea route vid the 
Isthmus of Honduras. The managers of every steam- 
ship line between New Tork and San Francisco unani- 
monsly maintain, after an experience of twenty years, 
that the transportation of " first-clasfi passengers," re- 
quiring ample room, superior food and attendance, never 
" pwd," and that their profits were derived from what 
are called second-class passengers and freights. With 
passengers of this cla^ the saving of time is of less con- 
sequence than the saving of money. The larger number 
of passengers going westward (and it is in that direction 
that the tide of Earopean and American emigration 
flows), are artisans, small farmers, and labourers, gene- 
rally having large families, and carrying with them 
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their tools and houBehoId goode. These obvioasly can- 
not afford to pay the necessarily high fares involved in 
railway travel of three thousand miles, unless they should 
go by slow trains, affording little if any gun, in respect 
of time, over the route vu£ Honduras. Such trains (the 
fast or express taaaa occupying upwards of seven days), 
could not perform the trip in lees than ten days and 
nights — a trip past the limits of human endurance to 
perform. Were the passenger to stop to rest, the time 
of the journey would be proportionately prolonged, and 
the coat of the journey enhanced. For ordinary travel, 
therefore, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, the great 
Continental Bailway does not ^ord equal advantages 
with the aea and isthmus routes. 

What is true of ordinary paesengera is equally true of 
ordinary freight. It has been found that teas, even, 
cannot bear the cost of transport over ihe Pacific Bail- 
way further eastward than St Louis, if iudeed as 
&r. A cargo was ta^s to Chicago not long ago at a 
loss. 

In short, the purposes of the Continental Railway and 
of the Honduras route are in no respect the same. No 
ant^onism of interest can exist between them ; on the 
contrary, they are useful auxiliaries, and the stimulus 
which the opening of the Pacific Bailway has given te 
the development of the Pacific Coast makes an adequate 
isthmus route all the more necessary, and will coutiihute 
to its success in a financial sense. 

I have not alluded to the trade and travel between 
Europe and the west coast of South America — Ecuador, 
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Pern, Bolivia, and OhiK — which now panes acroas Par 
nama, bat which, for reaaons already given, will olti- 
mately, if not immediately, find its way to Honduras. 
Its valae is great and increasing. Nor have I dwelt on 
the probable returns from any commnnication that may 
be established, by way of the Isthmos, with Australasia, 
and which— also for reasona already given — would natu- 
rally be through Honduras. 

It is enough to know, that leaving all other sources 
of revenue aside, the commerce of Central America, and 
the returns from the development of the resources of 
Honduras itself, will be adequate to support the Hon- 
duras Bailway, end yield in addition a handsome per 
cent, on its cost. 

The most obvions sonrce of revenue, not local, is 
clearly the trade and travel between the Atlantic and 
Pacific ports of the United States. It will not be out 
of place, therefore, to indicate in what respects these 
will be subserved by the work now in progress. 

There are two modes of reaching Fort Cortez, the 
northern port of the Honduras road, ftvm New York: — 

1. Direct by steamer, 1750 miles. 

2. By railway throngh the great Atlantic cities and 
capitals— Trenton, Philadelphia, Wilmington, Balti- 
more, Washington, Kichmond, Weldon, Charleston, 
Savatinab, Femandina, Cedar Keys, &c., to Charlotte 
Harbour, in Florida, and thence, by steamer, touching 
(if thought proper) at Key West and Havana, to Port 
Cortez. 

Sailing direct from New York to San Francisco, we 
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have the following results as regards distance and time, 
computing the steamer rate at twelve miles, and the 
ndlway rate at twenty miles per horn-, viz. : — 

New York to Port Cortez (aea), 1,750 miles, 146 houra. 
Disembarkation at Port Cortez, . . 4 „ 
Port Cortez to FonBeca (rail), 200 „ 10 „ 
Embarkation at Fonseca, . . . 1 „ 

FoDseca to San Francisco (aea), 2,210 „ 184 „ 

Total, 4,160 „ 348 „ 
Equal to fourteen days, twelve hours. 

Proceeding, however, hy rail to Charlotte Harbour 
(and thus accommodating tiie entire Atlantic seaboai'd 
of the United States), we have — 

New York to Chiirlotte Harbour (rail), 1,010 miles, SI hours. 

Embarkation at do 4 

CliarlotteHarbourtoPortCortez(sea), 700 „ 58 

Disembarkation at do, ... 4 

Port Cortez to Fonaeca (raU), . 200 „ 10 

Embarkation at Fonseca, .... 4 

Fonseca to San Francisco (sea), . 2,210 „ 184 

Total, 4,120 „ 315 „ 
Equal to thirteen days, four hours. 

Following the route by way of Florida, therefore, 
fourteen days may be taken as the maximum of time 
between New York and San Francisco, through Hod- 
duraii ; or, if by sea to Port Cortez, fifteen daya 

Economically considered, the advantages would be, 
say afi compared with Panama, such a saving of dis- 
tance and time as would enable a smaller number of 
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steamers to do the correspoiuUiig work oo both ooesos 
at lees oost of coal, wages, and smtenance of passmgers, 
and ^ 1^™ original oatlay in tho way of capital. 

Ereiy consideration, therefore— saving of distance and 
time, economy of operatioii, advantages of ports, facility 
of disemba^ation and embarkation, better eonrcee of 
snpply, salnbrity of climate, ka, — point oat Hondoiae as 
the only part of the Central American Isthmus combin- 
ing the paramoant and indispensable requisites for an 
adequate and permanent inter-oceanic railway, available, 
advantageously, for both continents. All that has been 
said of it, in the preceding pages, will be amply vindi- 
cated CD its completion in 1872. No antagonism or 
detraction can any longer impede, much less prevent, 
its realisation. 
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Law of Honddras RESPEcnNc Ihiogration. 
The President of the ifeptfiJw of Eondwat to iU inhabilants. 

Know that the Sovereign Congress has issued the follow- 
ing decree : — 

The Supreme Congress, in order to establish the con- 
ditions under which foreign emigrEints are to be , admitted 
into the Republic, and in accordance with Article 19 of the 
Constitution, has decreed : — 

Art. 1. The rights enjoyed by natives, in conformity to 
the laws to which emigrants will be Eubject from the time 
of their being entered on the census lists, are granted to 
all foreigners who may desire to become domiciled in Hon- 
duras. 

Art. 2. Any foreigner who, from the day he obtains a 
letter of naturalisation, in five years actually cultivates 
national property, establishing upon it permanent farms, 
shall have such property in his own exclusive possession, 
with the right of taking from ndghbouiing property be- 
longing to the State the supplies necessary for his establish- 
ment. 

Ari. 3. Foreigners will enjoy the privilege of freedom 
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from military service for a period of ten years, except in 
case of a national vor to repel an iDTaaion ; and for four 
years they will be exempted from undertaking any public 
office or employment. 

Ari. 4. Emigrants professing any other religion than that 
of the coantry can exercise privately their own worship, 
and establish cemeteries for the burial of their dead. 

AtI. 6. Emigrants will not be liable, for eight years, to 
the payment of rates or extraordinary taxes ; nor will they 
pay any customs duty for the importation of machinery, 
tools, instruments, and books for use in their professions oi 
trades. 

Art, 6. The Gtovetnment will grant exclusive privileges 
to foreign inventors, or importers of useful machines or 
patents unknown in the -country. 

Afi. 7. Foreigners who are free from legal responsibility 
can at any time emigrate and dispose of their interests at 
their free will and pleasure. 

Ari. 8. Those emigrants who may rent private lands or 
property shall not be asked higher rates or prices than those 
required from natives. 

Ari. 9. The concessions in this law are equally appli- 
cable to emigrants from the American RepubUcs. 

Given in the Hall of National Congress, Comayagua, 
26th February 1866. Juan Lopez, D.P. ; Cirios 
Madrid, D.S. j Jerbnimo Zetaya, D,S. 

To the Exeadive Power — " Let the above be executed," 

COHAYAQDA, tth MaTch 1866. 

3ost UarU Medina. 

The Secretary of State, 
Francisco Croz. 
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